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Introduction 

A  major  achievement  of  1993-94  was  the  passage  on 
November  2  of  a  referendum  in  support  of  $310  million 
of  University  Improvement  Bonds.  The  University  bonds 
were  part  of  a  $740-million  package  requiring  a  separate 
vote  for  the  University,  the  community  colleges  ($250 
million),  state  parks  ($35  million),  and  clean  water  ($145 
million).  The  University’s  bonds  won  a  yes  from  52.1 
percent  of  the  836,000  North  Carolinians  voting  on  the 
issue.  The  entire  University  family  worked  as  a  team, 
tirelessly  and  enthusiastically,  to  ensure  this  result.  Voters 
in  home  counties  for  our  16  campuses  gave  the  University 
an  overwhelming  59  percent  margin  of  victory.  Overall, 
the  University  referendum  passed  in  42  counties  (the  votes 
were  tied  in  one).  Editorials  in  every  large  newspaper  in 
the  state,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  smaller  papers,  advo¬ 
cated  in  favor  of  the  University  bonds.  Among  voters, 
support  was  weak  in  rural  counties  west  of  the  Yadkin 
River  and  in  the  predominantly  agricultural  counties  of 
southeastern  North  Carolina.  I  take  this  as  a  message  that 
we  must  do  a  better  job  of  explaining  the  myriad  ways  the 
University  serves  North  Carolinians  in  these  areas. 

The  bonds  will  finance  more  than  three-dozen  criti¬ 
cal  projects  for  our  16  campuses  as  well  as  for  the  nine 
Area  Health  Education  Centers,  the  statewide  network  of 
the  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television,  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Arboretum,  and  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science 
and  Mathematics.  About  half  the  projects  involve  renova¬ 
tions  or  additions  to  existing  structures.  By  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  many  groundbreakings  had  been  held,  and 
North  Carolinians  had  begun  to  see  economic  benefits 
from  the  construction  activity.  The  long-term  benefits  will 
become  strikingly  apparent  as  the  projects  are  completed. 

In  educating  voters  about  the  University  referendum, 
two  North  Carolinians  played  pivotal  roles.  State  Trea¬ 
surer  Harlan  Boyles  lent  his  expertise  and  his  outstanding 
reputation  in  support  of  the  $740-million  referendum 
package.  Boyles  pointed  to  the  wisdom  of  North 
Carolina’s  borrowing  for  worthy  capital  projects,  especially 
noting  our  low  level  of  debt  and  the  low  interest  rates 
prevailing  in  1993.  Because  North  Carolinians  hold  their 
state  treasurer  in  such  high  esteem,  Boyles’s  strong  support 
made  a  critical  difference. 

To  lead  its  own  voter-education  efforts,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  turned  to  Thomas  I.  Storrs  of  Charlotte,  a  former 
trustee  chairman  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte.  Storrs,  a  retired  bank  chief  executive,  accepted 
the  challenge  of  serving  as  chairman  of  North  Carolinians 
for  Our  University,  Our  Future.  This  organization  fi¬ 
nanced  and  planned  an  intense  statewide  effort  to  explain 


Ten -Year  Record:  Enrollment  and  SAT  Scores 


Institution 

Fall  1983 

Enrollment 

Fall  1992 

Fall  1993 

%  Change 

1992-93  1983-93 

Appalachian  State  University 

9,844 

11,650 

11,641 

-  0.1 

+  18.3 

East  Carolina  University 

13,337 

17,757 

17,729 

-  0.2 

+32.7 

Elizabeth  City  State  University* 

1,529 

2,058 

2,192 

+  6.5 

+43.4 

Fayetteville  State  University 

2,666 

3,902 

4,032 

+  3.3 

+51.2 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

5,622 

7,580 

7,973 

+  5.2 

+41.8 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

5,228 

5,667 

5,635 

-  0.6 

+  7.8 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts** 

535 

510 

610 

+  19.6 

+  14.0 

North  Carolina  State  University 

22,557 

27,156 

27,170 

+  0.1 

+20.5 

Pembroke  State  University 

2,122 

3,041 

3,045 

+  0.1 

+43.5 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

2,648 

3,240 

3,130 

-  3.4 

+  18.2 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

21,611 

23,627 

23,913 

+  1.2 

+  10.7 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

10,347 

15,363 

15,645 

+  1.8 

+51.2 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

9,924 

12,177 

12,114 

-  0.5 

+22.1 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

5,432 

7,898 

8,157 

+  3.3 

+50.2 

Western  Carolina  University 

6,027 

6,576 

6,368 

-  3.2 

+  5.7 

Winston-Salem  State  University* 

2,482 

2,754 

2,976 

+  8.1 

+  19.9 

TOTAL 

121,931 

150,956 

152,330 

+  0.9 

+24.9 

Institution 

Average  Freshman  SAT  Scores 

Fall  1983  Fall  1992  Fall  1993 

Point  Change 

1992-93  1983-93 

Appalachian  State  University 

892 

982 

990 

+  8 

+  98 

East  Carolina  University 

OO 

O 

900 

920 

+20 

+  70 

Elizabeth  City  State  University* 

590 

789 

787 

-  2 

+  197 

Fayetteville  State  University 

598 

810 

816 

+  6 

+218 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

678 

821 

OO 

N> 

k-n 

+  4 

+  147 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

636 

756 

780 

+24 

+  144 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts** 

1000 

1001 

1043 

+42 

+  43 

North  Carolina  State  University 

1028 

1069 

1071 

+  2 

+  43 

Pembroke  State  University 

792 

826 

818 

-  8 

+  26 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

929 

1044 

1055 

+  11 

+  126 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

1055 

1122 

1126 

+  4 

+  71 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

908 

932 

926 

-  6 

+  18 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

910 

958 

956 

-  2 

+  46 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

861 

935 

935 

0 

+  74 

Western  Carolina  University 

824 

863 

867 

+  4 

+  43 

Winston-Salem  State  University* 

611 

743 

774 

+31 

+  163 

UNC  Average 

889 

959 

967 

+  8 

+  78 

'Includes  Graduate  Center  students  taught  by  faculty  from  other  UNC  institutions 
**College  students  only 

Note:  In  the  fall  of  1991,  the  method  of  calculating  average  SAT  scores  for  UNC  institutions  was  changed.  Score  averages  for  1983  above 
have  been  revised  to  reflect  the  new  method. 
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the  University’s  capital  needs  to  the  public.  In  visits  with 
chancellors  and  trustees  at  each  of  our  campuses  during 
the  early  fall  before  the  election  and  in  discussions  with 
potential  funders  and  leading  media  executives  in  the 
state,  Storrs  proved  to  be  an  excellent  advocate  and  moti¬ 
vator.  I  am  more  grateful  to  Tom  Storrs  than  I  can  con¬ 
vey;  his  unparalleled  executive  skills  were  crucial  to  the 
success  of  the  referendum. 

The  University  had  other  causes  for  celebration 
during  the  year.  Ours  is  the  oldest  public  university  in  the 
nation,  thanks  to  events  in  Chapel  Hill  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  On  October  12,  1993,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  observed  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  Old  East’s 
cornerstone.  The  building,  a  dormitory  then  as  now,  is  a 
jewel  of  immense  historical  significance. 

Next  year  will  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  which  for 
136  years  operated  on  only  one  site,  in  Chapel  Hill.  The 
first  students  arrived  at  our  state  university  in  February  of 
1795.  North  Carolinians  take  justifiable  pride  that  theirs 
was  not  only  the  first  public  university  to  open  (the  sec¬ 
ond,  the  University  of  Georgia,  opened  in  1801),  but  also 
the  only  one  to  graduate  students  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  University  lost  one  of  its  best  friends  during  the 
year.  Roderick  D.  Adams  of  Durham,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  since  1985,  died  in  May.  Rod  was  a 
magician,  in  the  literal  and  figurative  sense,  and  he  ex¬ 
celled  both  in  the  charming  magic  shows  he  staged  and 
within  board  committees  and  with  members  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  He  gave  me  wise  advice,  took  his  board 
responsibilities  seriously,  and  spread  kindness  so  liberally 
that  his  loss  is  felt  throughout  UNC. 

The  General  Assembly  selected  Derick  S.  Close  of 
Charlotte  to  fill  out  Rod’s  term.  Allan  Keith  Dyer  of 
Greenville,  a  student  at  East  Carolina  University,  replaced 
Derrick  E.  Griffith  on  the  board  as  the  ex-officio  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student  Governments. 

The  end  of  the  year  marked  the  close  of  Samuel  H. 
Poole’s  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  succession  of  W.  Travis  Porter.  Sam  Poole,  a  member 
of  the  board  since  1983,  was  an  outstanding  chairman, 
wise  and  fair,  and  unfailingly  helpful  to  me. 

The  Board  of  Governors  concentrated  during  the 
year  on  several  important  tasks,  including  passage  of  the 
University  bond  referendum  and  a  lengthy  examination  of 
the  quality  of  teaching  on  our  campuses.  A  report  entitled 
“Tenure  and  Teaching  in  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina”  was  approved  by  the  board  in  September  1993  (see 
Academic  Matters).  As  an  outgrowth  of  its  focus  on  the 


quality  of  teaching,  the  board  established  new  awards 
available  annually  to  a  faculty  member  from  each  of  the 
16  campuses.  The  recognition,  to  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Governors’  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching,  will  have 
a  cash  prize  of  $7,500  for  each  recipient. 

Enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1993  rose  by  0.9  percent 
over  the  previous  fall  and  stood  at  a  record  152,330.  SAT 
scores  of  entering  freshmen  averaged  967,  also  a  record, 
up  eight  points  over  last  year.  As  the  table  on  page  2 
demonstrates,  the  improvement  in  SAT  scores  over  the  last 
decade  has  been  most  extraordinary  on  our  five  histori¬ 
cally  black  campuses.  For  the  University  as  a  whole,  the 
1983  average  freshman  score  of  889  was  four  points  below 
the  U.S.  average  for  all  test-takers.  By  the  fall  of  1993,  the 
average  score  for  UNC  freshmen  was  65  points  higher 
than  the  U.S.  average  of  902.  In  my  opinion,  the  mini¬ 
mum  admissions  requirements  enacted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  in  1984,  and  effective  in  1990,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  significantly  to  this  progress. 

During  the  year,  studies  of  graduation  rates  through 
August  1993  for  first-time  freshmen  entering  UNC  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  1986,  1987,  1988,  and  1989  revealed 
increases  over  previous  reports  for  the  five-year  rate  and 
the  six-year  rate.  The  six-year  rate  of  56.2  percent  is  the 
highest  since  record-keeping  began  in  1981,  as  is  the  five- 
year  rate,  which  moved  to  52.7  percent,  a  full  two  per¬ 
centage  points  above  the  previous  high.  The  four-year 
rate  (for  the  Class  of  1993)  was  28.6  percent,  reflecting 
the  long-term  rise  in  the  number  of  students  taking  five 
years  or  more  to  graduate. 

Once  again,  the  University  broke  records  for  “spon¬ 
sored  program”  awards,  grants  won  competitively  by  our 
faculties.  These  awards,  primarily  for  research  and  prima¬ 
rily  from  the  federal  government,  rose  from  a  revised 
$423.5  million  in  fiscal  1993  to  $452.8  million  in  fiscal 
1994,  an  increase  of  7  percent.  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  with 
$244.7  million  last  year,  accounts  for  most  of  the  UNC 
total,  followed  by  North  Carolina  State  University  with 
$108.5  million.  Although  relatively  small  in  this  context, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  made 
notable  gains  last  year  as  its  sponsored-program  awards 
rose  to  $16.5  million,  a  45-percent  increase. 

During  the  year,  four  of  our  chancellors  announced 
plans  to  relinquish  their  posts.  Chancellor  William  E. 
Moran,  a  strong  leader  at  UNCG  for  almost  15  years,  was 
our  senior  chancellor  in  terms  of  length  of  service.  Myron 
L.  Coulter  retired  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  after  ten 
distinguished  years  at  the  helm  of  Western  Carolina 
University,  where  he  stressed  service  to  the  region  and 
outreach  to  the  world.  Paul  Hardin,  who  came  to 
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UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  1988  and  led  its  ambitious  and 
successful  Bicentennial  Capital  Campaign,  announced 
plans  to  retire  in  June  1995.  Samuel  Schuman,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  for  two 
vears,  resigned  in  December  1993. 

One  search  was  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year:  on  my  recommendation,  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  elected  Patsy  Bostick  Reed  chancellor  of  UNCA. 
Leaving  aside  interim  chancellors,  she  is  only  the  second 
woman  to  be  named  chancellor  of  a  UNC  institution.  Dr. 
Reed  is  a  seasoned  administrator,  with  an  outstanding 
record  at  state  universities  in  Arizona  and  Texas. 

To  replace  D.  G.  Martin,  Jr.,  as  secretary  of  the 
University,  I  appointed  Rosalind  Fuse-Hall  in  January. 
Fuse-Hall,  who  holds  a  law  degree  from  Rutgers,  is  a 


UNC-Chapel  Hill  alumna  and  had  been  associate  dean  in 
the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  there  since  1989.  She  is 
the  first  woman,  and  the  first  African-American,  to  serve 
as  secretary. 

Three  other  appointments  at  General  Administra¬ 
tion  reflect  University-wide  initiatives  in  areas  of  emerging 
importance  in  the  state.  John  H.  Harrison  IV,  formerly 
director  of  research  computing  at  Glaxo,  joined  us  as 
associate  vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  Harrison 
heads  our  efforts  in  academic  computing  and  our  plan¬ 
ning  to  link  the  campuses  to  each  other  and  to  the  outside 
world  via  telecommunication  networks.  Kitty  M. 
McCollum  came  to  us  in  February  from  UNC-Chapel 
Hill,  where  she  was  director  of  benefits.  As  assistant  vice 
president  for  finance,  she  is  seeking  sound  methods  of 


Ten-Year  Record:  Minority  Enrollment 


Minority  Enrollment  (%  of  total)*  Change  in  Minority  Enrollment  (%) 

Fall  1983  Fall  1992  Fall  1993  1992-1993  1983-1993 


Historically  White  Institutions 


ASU 

361 

(  3.7%) 

462 

(  4.0%) 

461 

(  4.0%) 

-  0.2 

+  27.7 

ECU 

1,467 

(11.0%) 

1,601 

(  9.0%) 

1,651 

(  9.3%) 

+  3.1 

+  12.5 

NCSA 

47 

(  8.8%) 

30 

(  5.9%) 

38 

(  6.2%) 

+26.7 

-  19.1 

NCSU 

1,793 

(  7.9%) 

2,461 

(  9.1%) 

2,488 

(  9.2%) 

+  1.1 

+  38.8 

UNCA 

118 

(  4.5%) 

113 

(  3.5%) 

118 

(  3.8%) 

+  4.4 

0.0 

UNC-CH 

1,869 

(  8.6%) 

2,045 

(  8.7%) 

2,057 

(  8.6%) 

+  0.6 

+  10.1 

UNCC 

841 

(  8.1%) 

1,801 

(11.7%) 

2,002 

(12.8%) 

+  11.2 

+  138.0 

UNCG 

986 

(  9.9%) 

1,352 

(11.1%) 

1,361 

(11.2%) 

+  0.7 

+  38.0 

UNCW 

363 

(  6.7%) 

469 

(  5.9%) 

520 

(  6.4%) 

+  10.9 

+  43.3 

WCU 

320 

(  5.3%) 

213 

(  3.2%) 

235 

(  3.7%) 

+  10.3 

-  26.6 

TOTAL 

8,165 

(  8.0%) 

10,547 

(  8.4%) 

10,931 

(  8.6%) 

+  3.6 

+  33.9 

Historically  American-Indian  Institution 

PSU** 

268 

(12.6%) 

336 

(11.0%) 

367 

(12.1%) 

+  9.2 

+  36.9 

Historically  Black  Institutions 

ECSU 

279 

(18.2%) 

529 

(25.7%) 

582 

(26.6%) 

+  10.0 

+  108.6 

FSU 

498 

(18.7%) 

1,274 

(32.6%) 

1,320 

(32.7%) 

+  3.6 

+  165.1 

NCA&T 

505 

(  9.0%) 

870 

(11.5%) 

900 

(11.3%) 

+  3.4 

+  78.2 

NCCU 

647 

(12.4%) 

806 

(14.2%) 

777 

(13.8%) 

-  3.6 

+  20.1 

WSSU 

424 

(17.1%) 

594 

(21.6%) 

725 

(24.4%) 

+22.1 

+  71.0 

TOTAL 

2,353 

(13.4%) 

4,073 

(18.5%) 

4,304 

(18.9%) 

+  5.7 

+  82.9 

‘Blacks  enrolled  at  historically  white  and  American-Indian  institutions,  or  whites  at  historically  black  institutions 
"PSU’s  American-Indian  enrollment:  1983,  528  (24.9%);  1992,  721  (23.7%);  1993,  715  (23.5%) 
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improving  benefits  for  University  employees,  an  area 
where  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  with  our  competitors  for 
academic  talent. 

Karen  Gerringer  was  appointed  to  a  new  post 
housed  at  General  Administration,  director  of  the  Princi¬ 
pal  Fellows  Program.  This  program,  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1993  and  overseen  by  the  North 
Carolina  Principal  Fellows  Commission,  provides  scholar¬ 
ship  loans  valued  at  $20,000  annually  to  prospective 
school  administrators  who  agree  to  work  in  North 
Carolina’s  public  schools  for  at  least  four  years  upon 
completion  of  a  rigorous  two-year  masters  program  in 
school  administration.  A  former  principal  herself, 
Gerringer  was  most  recently  executive  director  of  person¬ 
nel  for  the  Guilford  County  Public  Schools. 

In  other  changes,  Joni  Worthington,  director  of 
information  services  since  1987,  was  promoted  to  assistant 
vice  president  for  communications.  Kenneth  Craig  was 
named  a  services  officer  in  the  finance  division,  replacing 
Robert  Tarpley,  who  took  early  retirement. 

Academic  Matters 

Much  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  the  quality  of 
teaching  throughout  the  University.  The  report  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  “Tenure  and  Teaching  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,”  reaffirmed  the  concept  of  tenure  and  the 
board’s  position  that  teaching  or  instruction  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  each  of  the  constituent  institutions.  The 
central  question  that  led  to  the  review — made  jointly  by 
the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Tenure  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Educational  Planning,  Policies,  and  Programs — 
was  whether  sufficient  consideration  is  given  to  teaching 
when  tenure  decisions  are  made.  The  committees  con¬ 
cluded  that  teaching  excellence  is  a  matter  of  genuine 
commitment  and  concern  on  all  UNC  campuses  and  is 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  reappointment,  ten¬ 
ure,  and  promotion  decisions  overall. 

Based  upon  the  committees’  recommendations,  the 
Board  of  Governors  required  institutions  to  review  and 
revise  mission  statements,  tenure  policies,  and  the  criteria 
for  faculty  personnel  decisions  to  give  explicit  recognition 
to  the  primary  importance  of  teaching;  to  revise  institu¬ 
tional  policies  and  procedures,  as  necessary,  to  require 
clear  and  specific  statements  of  criteria  for  evaluation  of 
faculty  performance  and  to  share  them  with  faculty  at 
specific  times;  to  ensure  that  student  evaluations  and 
formal  methods  of  peer  review  are  included  in  teaching 
evaluation  procedures;  and  to  provide  for  appropriate  and 


timely  feedback  to  those  being  reviewed. 

Changes  in  academic  and  other  policies  were  imple¬ 
mented  during  the  year  following  actions  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  With  respect  to  student  admissions  and 
course  grading,  final  disposition  of  appeals  was  limited  to 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  constituent  institutions.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  plans  adopted  to  reduce  time  to  graduation,  and 
to  meet  provisions  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  a  new  tuition  surcharge  of  25  percent  will  be 
applied  to  students  who  take  more  than  140  hours  of 
work  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree;  in  programs  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  as  five-year  programs, 
the  surcharge  will  be  applied  when  more  than  110  percent 
of  the  required  number  of  hours  has  been  exceeded.  In 
the  area  of  student  discipline,  a  policy  statement  provided 
that  a  student  under  disciplinary  sanctions  may  not  be 
admitted  to  another  constituent  institution  until  the  con¬ 
ditions  remedying  those  sanctions  are  resolved  at  the 
sanctioning  institution. 

As  part  of  the  board’s  plan  to  improve  graduation 
rates  (adopted  in  January  1993),  the  University  held  a 
conference  in  March  for  175  UNC  faculty  and  academic 
support  staff.  The  conference  provided  a  forum  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  16  constituent  institutions  to  share  prom¬ 
ising  or  successful  strategies  being  implemented  to  reduce 
the  time-to-degree  of  full-time  undergraduates. 

A  review  of  all  UNC  master’s  programs  in  school 
administration  was  initiated  during  the  year.  Legislation 
passed  during  the  1993  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
called  for  a  competition  in  which  no  more  than  seven 
constituent  institutions  could  be  authorized  by  the  board 
to  offer  redesigned  master’s  programs  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  winning  programs  will  include  clinical  com¬ 
ponents,  a  year-long  internship,  and  close  collaboration 
with  the  public  schools.  The  programs  also  will  be  inter¬ 
disciplinary,  and  will  include  core  courses  addressing 
leadership  and  management  as  well  as  problems  of  practice 
arising  from  cultural  and  societal  influences  on  education. 
The  Board  of  Governors  chose  a  panel  of  national  experts 
in  school  administration  to  review  the  1 1  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Our  nursing  programs  report  significant  progress  on 
the  board’s  1990  initiatives  to  prepare  well-trained  nursing 
professionals  to  meet  the  health-care  needs  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  the  five-year  period  ending  fall  1993,  the  number 
of  UNC  baccalaureate  nursing  students  increased  by  73 
percent,  from  1,162  to  2,007;  master’s  students  increased 
by  74  percent,  from  365  to  635.  In  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  School  of  Nursing  doctoral  program,  started  in  1988 
with  1 1  enrolled,  enrollment  had  reached  36  in  fall  1993. 
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In  1992-93,  UNC  nursing  programs  conferred  959  bacca¬ 
laureates  (vs.  613  in  1987-88),  196  master’s  (vs.  109),  and 
two  doctorates. 

To  attract  more  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  who 
are  already  registered  nurses,  UNC  nursing  programs  have 
added  part-time  study  options,  developed  flexible  evening 
and  weekend  course  schedules,  improved  transfer  agree¬ 
ments  with  neighboring  community  colleges,  and  identi¬ 
fied  registered  nurses  who  qualify  for  the  North  Carolina 
Nursing  Scholarship  and  loan  programs  for  nurses  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  General  Assembly.  Between  fall  1989  and 
fall  1993,  the  number  of  registered  nurses  enrolling  in 
bachelor  of  science  programs  in  nursing  rose  from  190  to 
37 6,  almost  doubling. 

With  respect  to  pass-rates  on  the  licensure  exam,  work 
remains  to  be  done.  The  goal  set  in  1989  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  the  University  as  a  whole  was  a  90-percent 
pass  rate  for  first-time  takers.  The  average  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  varied  in  the  past  five  years:  it  was  85  percent  in 
1989-90,  93  percent  in  1990-91,  92  percent  in  1991-92, 
95  percent  in  1992-93,  and  88  percent  in  1993-94. 

During  the  year  I  appointed  a  committee  to  assist  in 
a  review  of  the  status  of  marine  sciences  in  the  University 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  planning  for  future 
programs.  Vice  President  William  Little  chaired  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  also  included  Vice  President  Jasper  Memory 
and  representatives  of  each  of  the  five  institutions  with 
marine-sciences  programs  underway  or  authorized  for 
planning:  ECU,  Elizabeth  City  State  University,  NCSU, 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington. 

The  committees  report  provides  valuable  documen¬ 
tation  of  the  substantial  contribution  of  marine  activities 
to  the  state’s  economy  and  of  UNC’s  important  role  in 
support  of  those  activities.  In  addition  to  its  academic 
programs,  the  University  supports  an  array  of  special 
resources  and  facilities  for  marine  sciences:  the  Center  for 
Marine  Sciences  Research  at  UNCW,  the  Cooperative 
Institute  for  Fisheries  Oceanography,  the  Duke/UNC 
Oceanographic  Consortium,  the  Sea  Grant  Program 
(housed  at  NCSU),  the  National  Undersea  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  at  UNCW,  the  UNC  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  of 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  (near  Morehead  City),  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Coastal  and  Marine  Resources  at  ECU.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  through  cooperation  in  programs  and  in  pro¬ 
posed  new  coastal  facilities,  the  contribution  of  UNC  to 
the  development  of  coastal  and  marine  resources  will 
continue  to  be  highly  significant. 

In  the  rapidly  growing  areas  of  telecommunications 
and  academic  computing,  Associate  Vice  President  Harri¬ 


son  has  established  a  Networking  and  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Advisory  Committee  to  communicate  changes  in 
networking  strategies.  The  committee  includes  represen¬ 
tatives  of  each  of  the  16  constituent  institutions,  appointed 
by  their  respective  chancellors.  Committee  members 
represent  the  broad  areas  of  networking,  academic  com¬ 
puting,  telecommunications,  and  library  connectivity. 

The  planned  North  Carolina  Information  Highway, 
a  high-speed  fiber  network,  would  greatly  improve  net¬ 
working  and  connectivity  on  all  University  campuses, 
opening  new  possibilities  for  video  classes  and  for  the 
electronic  transfer  of  library  and  research  information. 
Immediate  benefits  of  the  N.C.  Information  Highway  will 
include  greater  University  use  of  the  Cray  supercomputer 
housed  at  MCNC  and  easier,  speedier  access  by  all  cam¬ 
puses  to  the  Internet  and  other  burgeoning  sources  of  “on¬ 
line”  knowledge. 

In  the  spring  of  1994,  the  research  division  com¬ 
pleted  an  inventory  of  the  impressive  formal  links  between 
UNC  institutions  and  foreign  institutions.  The  documen¬ 
tation  of  so  many  programs  should  encourage  greater 
coordination  and  expansion  of  student  and  faculty  ex¬ 
changes  and  study-abroad  opportunities.  During  the  year 
the  University,  the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  the  East- 
West  Center  in  Hawaii  received  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  hold  six  faculty- 
development  workshops  across  the  country  designed  to 
strengthen  Asian  studies.  A  UNC  workshop  focusing  on 
Japanese  history  and  culture  has  been  scheduled  for  March 

1995. 

The  Board  of  Governors  authorized  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  20  new  degree  programs,  including  a  joint 
master’s  in  social  work  at  North  Carolina  Agricultural  & 
Technical  State  University  and  UNCG,  and  doctoral 
programs  in  engineering  for  UNC  Charlotte  and  A&T. 

Twelve  new  distinguished  professorships  were  fully 
funded  during  1993-94,  four  at  $1  million  and  eight  at 
$500,000.  Two  professorships  (indicated  by  the  asterisks 
below)  were  matched  using  a  $2-million  appropriation 
from  the  General  Assembly  designed  specifically  to  recog¬ 
nize  excellence  in  undergraduate  teaching. 

East  Carolina  University: 

•  David  Julian  and  Virginia  Suther  Whichard  Professor¬ 
ship  (humanities),  $500,000 

North  Carolina  Central  University: 

•  Charles  Hamilton  Houston  Professorship  (law), 

$1  million 

•  Glaxo  Corp.  Professorship  (biomedical  sciences), 

$500,000 
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•  Asa  T.  Spaulding  Professorship  in  Business,  $500,000 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill: 

•  Glaxo  Distinguished  International  Professorship  (busi¬ 
ness),  $1  million 

•  Gilmore  Distinguished  Professorship  (geography  re¬ 
search),  $500,000 

•  *Class  of  1989-William  C.  Friday  Professorship 
(College  of  Arts  &  Sciences),  $500,000 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte: 

•  Jule  and  Marguerite  Surtman  Professorship  (business), 
$500,000 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro: 

•  Charles  A.  Hayes  Professorship  (business  and 
economics),  $1  million 

•  Marion  Stedman  Covington  Distinguished  Professor¬ 
ship  (music),  $500,000 

Winston-Salem  State  University: 

•  *R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  Professorship  in  Computer 
Science,  $1  million 

•  Willie  Blue  Bradsher  Professorship  (education), 
$500,000 

On  June  30,  1994,  funds  were  in  escrow  for  19 
additional  professorships,  five  at  the  $1 -million  level.  The 
1994  General  Assembly  maintained  funding  for  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Professors  Endowment  Trust  Fund  at  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  with  a  supplement  of  $1,825,000  in  non-recurring 
funds. 

Students 

Although  the  number  of  high-school  graduates  in  North 
Carolina  peaked  in  1988-89  and  has  declined  steadily 
since  then,  the  percentage  enrolling  as  freshmen  at  UNC 
institutions  has  risen  for  the  last  three  years  and  set  a 
record  last  year.  This  so-called  “college-going”  rate 
reached  26.0  percent  in  the  fall  of  1993.  Rates  are  up  for 
both  white  and  black  students,  but  more  so  for  blacks. 
There  the  college-going  rate  has  risen  steadily  from  19.5 
percent  in  fall  1990  to  a  record  22.7  percent  in  fall  1993. 
However,  this  is  still  well  below  last  year’s  rate  of  26.8 
percent  for  white  high-school  graduates,  also  a  record. 

As  the  table  on  page  4  indicates,  enrollment  rose  on 
ten  campuses — with  a  20-percent  surge  at  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts.  SAT  scores  also  rose  on  12 


campuses,  most  impressively  at  NCSA,  WSSU,  NCCU, 
ECU,  and  UNCA.  The  number  of  black  students  on 
UNC  campuses  rose  by  3.5  percent  to  a  record  29,193; 
white  enrollment  fell  very  slightly  (to  1 13,771),  as  did 
enrollment  of  American  Indians  (1,467).  Enrollment  of 
other  races  (including  students  whose  race  is  unreported) 
rose  by  7  percent,  to  a  record  7,899. 

Minority-presence  enrollment — the  percentage  of 
blacks  at  historically  white  institutions,  of  whites  at  his¬ 
torically  black  institutions — was  the  highest  in  history. 
Blacks  accounted  for  8.6  percent  of  the  enrollment  on  our 
ten  historically  white  campuses  and  12  percent  at  Pem¬ 
broke  State  University;  whites  were  18.9  percent  of  total 
enrollment  at  the  five  traditionally  black  campuses  and  a 
63-percent  majority  at  PSU.  American-Indian  enrollment 
at  PSU  was  715,  up  23.5  percent. 

The  division  of  student  services  and  special  programs 
at  General  Administration  formed  a  committee  of  campus 
health-service  directors  to  monitor  the  issues  arising  from 
the  debate  on  health-care  reform  and  to  advocate  for  the 
special  needs  of  the  college  population.  Also  on  the  health 
front,  General  Administration  has  been  active  in  several 
statewide  consortia  exploring  such  topics  as  education  to 
combat  HIV  and  assisting  in  the  professional  development 
of  UNC  staff  with  responsibilities  for  preventing  drug  use. 

At  the  request  of  the  board’s  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Planning,  Policies,  and  Programs,  a  review  of  the 
board’s  policy  on  illegal  drugs  was  undertaken.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  topic  for  a  meeting  of  the  16  institutions’ 
chief  student- affairs  officers,  drug-policy  coordinators,  and 
directors  of  public  safety.  The  consensus  from  discussions 
was  that  the  policy  was  effective  and  did  not  need  modifi¬ 
cation,  but  that  additional  resources  were  needed  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  drug  education,  counseling,  and  rehabilitation. 

Research 

Research  serves  many  functions  at  the  University,  support¬ 
ing  the  instructional  mission  in  several  ways.  An  active 
research  program  is  almost  certainly  the  best  way  to  ensure 
that  a  faculty  member  is  current  in  his  or  her  discipline. 
Research  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  the  graduate 
instructional  experience,  providing  close  association  be¬ 
tween  senior  faculty  and  graduate  students.  Institutions 
around  the  country,  including  our  university,  also  increas¬ 
ingly  are  recognizing  the  importance  of  research  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  undergraduate  instruction. 

UNC  faculty  members  are  increasingly  successful  at 
winning  research  grams  in  competition  with  their  peers  at 
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other  academic  institutions.  For  the  year,  UNC  grants 
were  5356."'  million,  up  9  percent  over  last  year.  As  usual, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  awards  were  made  by  federal 
agencies;  the  remainder  are  from  the  state,  local  govern¬ 
ments,  industry,  and  foundations.  To  put  the  UNC  per¬ 
formance  in  perspective,  estimates  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  indicate  that  federal  funds  for  research  and 
development  expanded  by  only  2.7  percent  during  the 
vear.  In  other  words,  UNC’s  market  share  is  growing. 

Research  in  the  University  also  is  supported  by  state 
and  federal  appropriations — i.e.,  non-competitive  funds — 
which  go  mainly  for  research  related  to  agriculture  at 
NCSU.  In  1993-94  the  state  appropriation  was  $63.1 
million  (representing  a  10-percent  increase)  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  appropriation  was  $6.7  million  (up  almost  4  percent). 

National  comparisons  for  1991-92,  the  latest  year 
available,  rank  UNC-Chapel  Hill  23rd  (unchanged  from 
the  previous  year)  and  NCSU  58th  (up  from  71st)  in 
federal  support  for  university  research  and  development. 
Another  constituent  institution,  A&T,  ranked  6th  (un¬ 
changed)  among  99  historically  black  colleges  and  univer¬ 


sities  in  total  federal  support. 

In  rankings  of  research  and  development  grants  from 
all  sources  in  1991-92,  UNC-Chapel  Hill  ranked  33rd 
(up  from  35th)  and  NCSU  ranked  36th  (unchanged)  in 
the  nation.  NCSU  ranks  relatively  higher  by  this  yard¬ 
stick  because  of  those  substantial  state  appropriations  for 
agricultural  research. 

Income  from  royalties  rose  during  the  year  at  both 
NCSU  ($1.59  million  vs.  $1.54  million  in  1992-93)  and 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  ($890,000  vs.  $580,000).  NCSU  was 
issued  48  new  patents  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  eleven. 
Faculty  receive  a  share  of  the  royalties  generated  by  their 
discoveries  but  the  bulk  goes  to  support  campus  research 
and  technology-development  efforts. 

During  the  year,  the  Board  of  Governors  approved 
the  establishment  of  three  new  research  organizations,  all 
at  NCSU:  the  Center  for  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Structures, 
Equipment  and  Piping;  the  Center  for  Textile  Protection 
and  Comfort;  and  the  Transportation  Materials  Research 
Center.  Each  of  these  organizations  works  closely  with 
industry  to  move  the  results  of  research  into  commercial 


Ten -Year  Record:  Awards  for  Sponsored  Research 


Institution 

1984 

Fiscal  Year 

1993 

1994 

%  Change 

1993-94 

%  Change 

1984-94 

Appalachian  State  University 

$  113,727 

$  171,963 

$  920,570 

+  435 

+  709 

East  Carolina  University 

2,977,008 

9,022,840 

8,726,383 

3 

+  193 

Elizabeth  City  State  University 

11,399 

57,810 

1,101,553 

+  1,805 

+9,564 

Fayetteville  State  University 

152,934 

384,516 

486,770 

+  27 

+  218 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

1,987,076 

10,790,914 

12,881,910 

+  19 

+  548 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

653,991 

189,789 

1,152,358 

+  507 

+  76 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

North  Carolina  State  University 

24,137,044 

97,825,610* 

101,159,736 

+  3 

+  319 

Pembroke  State  University 

2,090 

182,243 

64,500 

-  65 

+2,986 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

25,865 

385,176 

588,307 

+  53 

+2,175 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

57,429,009 

187,821,489 

201,463,344 

+  7 

+  251 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

506,338 

7,039,508 

6,514,365 

-  7 

+  1,187 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

467,291 

8,879,926 

14,885,313 

+  68 

+3,085 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

1,096,785 

4,480,243 

5,639,122 

+  26 

+  414 

Western  Carolina  University 

267,467 

251,287 

160,698 

-  36 

-  40 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

212,816 

528,443 

939,825 

+  78 

+  342 

TOTAL 

$90,040,840 

$328,011,757* 

$356,684,754 

+  9 

+  296 

Awards  include  research  grants  and  contracts  won  by  faculty  in  competition  with  institutions  nationally.  Direct  appropriations 
and  block  grants  from  federal  and  state  sources  are  not  included. 

‘These  totals  reflect  a  correction  in  the  awards  data  for  North  Carolina  State  University  for  Fiscal  Year  1993. 
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application. 

The  ultimate  payoff  from  research  comes  as  discover¬ 
ies  make  possible  advances  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and 
industry.  During  1993-94  many  discoveries  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  and  NCSU  showed  promise  of  important 
future  applications.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  patented  a  process 
for  manufacturing  plastic  which  replaces  toxic  solvents 
and  large  quantities  of  water  with  pressurized  carbon 
dioxide,  a  technique  that  eliminates  the  discharge  of  toxic 
fumes  and  polluted  water  into  the  environment.  While 
the  process  has  been  proved  with  only  one  type  of  plastic, 
it  could  lead  to  many  other  innovations,  from  less  toxic 
paints  to  new  pharmaceuticals. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  also  has  patented  a  chemical 
compound  and  has  a  patent  pending  on  another  that 
could  be  very  effective  in  the  treatment  of  cystic  fibrosis. 
Administered  as  inhaled  drugs,  they  liquefy  cystic-fibrosis 
secretions,  helping  to  clear  them  from  the  lungs  and  to 
prevent  the  serious  complications  of  chronic  lung  infec¬ 
tions.  Both  drugs  are  now  in  clinical  trials.  Other  patents 
at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  include  a  biodegradable  synthetic 
that  can  be  used  to  replace  many  non-biodegradable  mate¬ 
rials,  new  compounds  for  cancer  chemotherapy,  and  an 
improved  device  for  administering  an  aerosol  of  fine  pow¬ 
der  to  the  lungs. 

NCSU  patented  a  high-speed  tool  and  software  for 
the  precision  shaping  of  components  into  a  predetermined 
shape.  The  patent  has  been  licensed  for  possible  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  contact  lenses.  Researchers  at  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Center  at  NCSU  developed  software 
useful  in  administering  and  monitoring  fuel  loads  in 
nuclear  plants.  Several  licensing  agreements  for  this  tech¬ 
nology  have  been  made  with  power  companies.  The 
Center  for  Integrated  Pest  Management  at  NCSU  has 
cloned  a  gene  that  is  responsible  for  insecticide  resistance 
in  insects.  A  patent  application  has  been  submitted  on 
this  discovery,  which  is  expected  to  be  useful  in  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  cleanup  of  pesticides,  toxic  waste  materials,  and 
chemical-warfare  agents. 

Public  Service 

The  University  spent  $636  million  on  public  service  in 
1993-94,  7.5  percent  more  than  the  previous  year.  The 
total  includes  expenditures  for  medical  care;  for  extension 
services  in  health  care,  agriculture,  and  industry;  for  public 
television;  and  for  a  variety  of  specialized  services.  Typi¬ 
cally,  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  money  spent  is  state- 
appropriated;  most  services  are  paid  for  by  users,  and 


some,  such  as  public  television,  attract  significant  dollars 
from  grants  and  contributions. 

Medical  Care.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Hospitals — which  includes  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital,  North  Carolina  Children’s  Hospital,  North 
Carolina  Women’s  Hospital,  and  North  Carolina 
Neuropsychiatric  Hospital — is  by  far  the  university’s  larg¬ 
est  single  public-service  provider.  Last  year,  patients  came 
from  all  100  counties  in  North  Carolina,  most  states,  and 
about  40  other  countries. 

In  1993-94,  the  Hospitals  continued  to  build  a 
reputation  as  a  national  center  for  gene  therapy,  transplan¬ 
tation,  and  burn  care.  Some  highlights  of  the  year: 

•  A  Gene  Therapy  Center  was  established,  supported  by 
grants  of  $13.5  million  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

•  In  the  General  Clinical  Research  Center,  North 
Carolina’s  first  human  clinical  trial  of  gene  therapy  for 
cystic  fibrosis  was  begun.  Scientists  hope  to  replace  the 
defective  gene  that  causes  this  fatal  disease. 

•  In  September,  the  Hospitals  had  its  first  successful 
pediatric  bone-marrow  transplant.  The  7-year-old 
patient  suffered  from  a  rare  type  of  anemia  that  killed 
her  older  sister. 

•  In  March,  UNC  Hospitals  was  the  site  of  the  state’s  first 
bone-marrow  transplant  for  a  victim  of  sickle-cell  ane¬ 
mia.  The  13-year-old  patient  is  now  sickle-cell  free. 

In  1994  planning  began  and  an  architect  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  North  Carolina  Children’s  Hospital,  North 
Carolina  Women’s  Hospital,  and  Support  Services  project. 
The  facility  will  replace  aging  facilities  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  main  UNC  Hospitals  buildings.  Construction 
continued  on  the  North  Carolina  Neuropsychiatric  Hos¬ 
pital,  with  completion  anticipated  in  1995.  Construction 
is  nearly  complete  on  the  Administrative  Office  Building, 
which  will  consolidate  services  currently  occupying  rental 
space  in  Chapel  Hill  and  Carrboro.  These  projects  consti¬ 
tute  the  balance  of  the  facilities  in  the  master  plan  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  1986. 

As  access  to  care  in  rural  North  Carolina  continues 
to  grow  in  importance,  the  Hospitals  entered  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Chatham  Hospitals  in  Siler  City.  The  agree¬ 
ment  will  mean  expanded  emergency  and  primary  care 
services  at  Chatham  Hospitals,  provided  by  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  physicians  and  UNC  Hospitals  residents.  The  Hospi¬ 
tals  also  received  state  approval  to  open  a  nine-station 
kidney  dialysis  unit  in  Siler  City. 

The  ECU  School  of  Medicine  continues  to  improve 
access  to  health  care  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  has 
earned  a  national  reputation  as  a  producer  of  primary-care 
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doctors.  According  to  the  Association  of  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Colleges,  ECU  leads  the  nations  126  medical  schools 
in  the  percentage  of  its  graduates  who  choose  careers  in 
primary  medicine.  The  school  regularly  sends  half  of  its 
graduates  into  primary-care  fields,  roughly  double  the 
national  average. 

Cooperative  Extension.  For  several  years,  the  North 
Carolina  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  been  extend¬ 
ing  its  activities  beyond  its  historical  role  of  transferring 
agricultural  research  findings  to  individual  farmers  and 
homemakers.  The  following  are  examples  of  achievements 
during  1993-94  that  reflect  that  trend: 

•  Extension  assisted  500  small  businesses  in  analyzing 
their  enterprises  to  attract  investment  in  new  business 
start-ups. 

•  Forest  landowners  increased  their  earnings  by  $3.7 
million  by  using  extension-recommended  forest-man¬ 
agement  and  marketing  techniques. 

•  In  poultry  production,  efficient  lighting  technologies 
were  adopted  this  year  by  134  growers  in  203  houses, 
resulting  in  approximately  $100,000  in  annual  savings. 

•  Assisted  by  extension,  433  communities  implemented 
new  recycling  programs. 

•  Farmers  cropping  over  2.2-million  acres  used  extension’s 
integrated-pest-management  and  integrated-crop-man¬ 
agement  practices  to  reduce  chemical  and  fertilizer  use, 
enhancing  water  quality. 

•  More  than  5,300  people  participated  in  maternal  nutri- 
uon  programs. 

•  More  than  22,000  children  were  served  by  child-care 
programs  using  extension  curriculums.  Another  4,400 
youths  were  in  child-care  programs  established  with 
extension  involvement. 

Services  to  Industry.  In  1955,  the  General  Assembly 
established  the  Industrial  Extension  Service,  the  first  in  the 
nation,  in  the  College  of  Engineering  at  NCSU.  During 
1993-94,  over  38,000  firms  and  individuals  received 
technical  assistance,  research  services,  and  continuing 
education.  Based  on  their  reports  to  the  Industrial  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  the  industries  served  will  receive  over  $104 
million  in  direct  annual  economic  gain,  more  than  $77  for 
each  dollar  of  state  funds  appropriated  to  the  Industrial 
Extension  Service.  The  following  are  some  of  the  years 
activities: 

•  More  than  500  students  under  the  guidance  of  30 
faculty  members  participated  in  173  design  projects  to 
engineer  practical  solutions  for  32  companies  in  the 
state. 

•  Over  1,300  firms  received  free  engineering  and  indus¬ 
trial-management  assistance  and  information. 


•  Over  12,000  people  attended  continuing-education 
programs  covering  a  variety  of  engineering  and  indus¬ 
trial  topics,  from  productivity  to  energy  conservation. 

•  Energy  audits  by  Industrial  Extension  saved  North 
Carolina  industries  nearly  $5  million  in  annual  energy 
costs. 

The  Small  Business  and  Technology  Development 
Center  also  serves  as  a  business  and  technology  extension 
service  of  the  University.  This  interinstitutional  program 
has  1 5  offices  across  the  state,  each  hosted  by  one  or  more 
of  the  constituent  institutions.  Through  these  offices  and 
extensive  field  work,  the  center  counseled  over  5,200 
business  clients,  and  another  3,400  attended  conferences 
and  workshops  conducted  by  the  center  during  the  year. 

Public  Television.  The  UNC  Center  for  Public  Tele¬ 
vision  continued  to  make  impressive  gains,  attracting  the 
largest  audience  ever  for  UNC-TV  and  the  most  contribu¬ 
tions  in  its  history.  Over  the  course  of  the  year,  weekly 
viewership  averaged  2,045,000,  almost  a  third  of  North 
Carolina’s  population.  While  contributions  to  public 
television  were  down  across  the  nation,  Center  contribu¬ 
tions  continued  to  grow,  topping  $5.88  million  for  the 
year.  The  March  on-air  campaign  brought  in  pledges  of 
$1,686,286,  a  $100,000  increase  over  the  past  year  and 
the  second  largest  sum  raised  in  March  by  any  public 
broadcasting  entity  in  the  nation.  Corporate  and  produc¬ 
tion  grants  were  up  13  percent  over  the  previous  year.  In 
September  1993  the  Center  received  the  PBS  award  for 
the  greatest  increase  in  individual  giving.  No  organization 
in  North  Carolina  has  more  annual  contributors  than  the 
Center’s  90,000. 

With  the  premiere  in  January  1994  of  “North  Caro¬ 
lina  Now,”  the  Center  underscored  its  commitment  to 
become  North  Carolina’s  most  important  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  our  state.  The  half-hour  program  of  fea¬ 
tures,  interviews,  and  news  showcases  the  best  of  North 
Carolina  every  weeknight.  The  Center  brought  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  America’s  oldest 
public  university  to  all  the  people  of  the  state  with  its  live 
coverage  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Bicentennial  Convoca¬ 
tion  in  October  1993.  And  “Crossroads  on  the  Hill,”  an 
absorbing  documentary  on  the  history  of  the  University’s 
heritage  of  intellectual  freedom,  received  accolades  from 
critics  when  it  was  aired  in  spring  1994. 

Among  the  other  highlights  in  the  more  than  170 
hours  of  original  programs  and  series  produced  by  the 
Center  were  “Legislative  Week  in  Review,”  a  succinct  and 
complete  one-hour  review  of  the  week’s  activities  at  the 
General  Assembly,  which  aired  Friday  evenings  when  the 
legislature  was  in  session,  and  “Distant  Melodies:  Post- 
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cards  from  Europe,”  a  documentary  on  the  International 
Program  of  NCSA.  The  Center  produced  several  series 
distributed  nationally  by  PBS  and  regional  organizations, 
including  “The  Woodwright’s  Shop,”  “Black  Issues  Fo¬ 
rum,”  “Pickin’  for  Merle,”  and  “Globe  Watch.” 

The  Educational  Services  Division  set  new  records 
for  enrollment  in  adult  telecourses  as  5,400  students,  40 
percent  more  than  the  previous  year,  signed  up  at  5 1  of 
the  states  community  colleges.  Another  5,000  students 
earned  their  high-school  equivalency  diplomas  with  the 
help  of  the  broadcast  of  the  GED  series.  Through  the 
Sesame  Street  Preschool  Education  Program,  a  joint 
project  with  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  1,000 
day-care  providers  in  64  counties  learned  how  to  use 
“Sesame  Street”  to  ignite  young  minds.  Almost  4,000 
educators  used  Learning  Link,  a  computer-based  informa¬ 
tion  service  managed  by  the  Center.  Both  Learning  Link 
and  the  Sesame  Street  project  were  supported  by  new  state 
appropriations. 

The  Genera]  Assembly  also  provided  $1  million  to 
match  a  large  federal  grant  for  the  improvement  of 
WUNL-TV/26,  Winston-Salem,  serving  the  Triad.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  University  bond  referendum  provided  the 
match  for  an  $860,000  federal  grant  (the  largest  awarded 
to  telecommunications  facilities  last  year)  to  replace  the 
40-year-old  tower  and  transmission  facility  for  WUNC- 
TV/4  in  Chapel  Hill,  the  Center’s  original  station.  The 
balance  of  the  bond  funds  will  go  toward  construction  of 
the  Center’s  first  station  in  southeast-central  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Channel  31  in  Lumberton. 

Services  to  Education.  Like  the  UNC  Center  for 
Public  Television,  our  constituent  institutions  offer  a 
broad  array  of  services  to  the  public  schools.  Fourteen 
UNC  institutions  have  degree  programs  in  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  Collectively,  these  institutions  provide  myriad  ser¬ 
vices  to  teachers  and  to  local  school  administrative  units. 

For  example,  the  UNC  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  Network  is  an  intercampus  activity,  headquar¬ 
tered  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  that  directly  involves  ten  con¬ 
stituent  institutions  and  the  NCSSM.  The  mission  of  the 
center  is  to  provide  professional-development  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  North  Carolina  public-school  teachers  at  all  levels 
in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  mathematics 
and  science.  Last  year  the  center  conducted  322  profes¬ 
sional-development  activities,  attracting  6,700  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  science  teachers.  The  participating  teachers  came 
from  1,235  of  the  state’s  public  schools  and  represented 
every  school  district. 

North  Carolina  Arboretum.  The  North  Carolina 
Arboretum  near  Asheville  continues  to  expand  its  services 


to  the  region  and  the  state.  Lecture  series  and  workshops, 
a  bonsai  symposium,  an  orchid  display,  and  Sunday  open 
houses  have  met  with  overwhelming  response. 

The  process  of  building  the  core  gardens  and  facili¬ 
ties  is  proceeding.  Assisted  by  an  America  the  Beautiful 
grant,  the  one-acre  Plants  of  Promise  Garden  was  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  year,  featuring  important  native  and 
other  plants  for  regional  landscapes.  This  garden,  acces¬ 
sible  for  handicapped  visitors,  uses  innovative  tile  interpre¬ 
tive  markers  and  an  audio  guide  to  make  tours  more 
meaningful. 

The  arboretum  serves  as  the  site  for  many  meetings 
of  state  and  regional  organizations.  The  North  Carolina 
chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
held  its  20th-anniversary  meeting  there  during  the  year, 
and  the  arboretum  played  host  to  its  first  meeting  of  a 
national  group,  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation. 

The  Budget 

In  July  1994,  after  the  close  of  the  short  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  ap¬ 
proved  1994-95  operating  budgets  for  the  University  and 
a  revised  capital-improvements  budget  for  the  1993-95 
biennium.  The  new  budgets  include  the  first  substantial 
salary  increases  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  a  one-time  bonus 
for  all  state  workers. 

Operating  budgets  adopted  by  the  board  totaled 
$1,887,469,569,  reflecting  General  Fund  appropriations 
of  $1,272,809,601  and  $614,659,968  from  revenues  to 
be  generated  by  the  constituent  institutions.  The  budgets 
cover  the  16  UNC  campuses,  the  NC  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  and  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
UNC  Hospitals  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  UNC  Center  for 
Public  Television,  related  educational  programs,  and  the 
NCSSM. 

For  capital  improvements,  the  1994  legislature  made 
an  additional  $80.3  million  available.  When  combined 
with  capital  appropriations  from  the  1993  session  and 
with  funds  authorized  in  the  November  1993  bond  refer¬ 
endum,  UNC’s  revised  capital-improvements  budget  for 
the  1993-95  biennium  totals  a  record  $456.9  million. 

While  most  of  the  appropriations  on  which  the 
operating  budgets  were  based  were  made  during  the  1993 
session,  the  summer  1994  session  made  available: 

•  $29.3  million  for  academic  salary  increases  averaging  4 
percent,  plus  a  supplemental  $10.7  million  to  augment 
teaching-faculty  salaries  by  an  average  of  2  percent; 

•  $7.6  million  for  a  one-time  1 -percent  salary  bonus; 
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•  Sr"7  million  for  library  acquisitions  and  improvements; 

•  S3. 9  million  to  reduce  the  average  student-faculty  ratio 
at  all  constituent  institutions  to  no  more  than  16:1; 

•  S3. 1  million  for  University-wide  computing  and  tele¬ 
communications; 

•  S4  million  for  increases  in  the  Aid  to  Private  Colleges 
Program; 

•  SI. 8  million  for  the  Distinguished  Professors  Endow¬ 
ment  Trust  Fund; 

•  Si. 8  million  through  NCSA  to  start  a  program  in  film- 
production  technology  at  the  Piedmont  Community 
College  Satellite  in  Caswell  County; 

•  Si. 4  million  to  help  NCSU  enhance  competitiveness  of 
the  state’s  traditional  industries; 

•  S 1  million  for  a  faculty  development  and  research  fund; 

•  Si  million  to  correct  certain  inequities  in  campus  fund¬ 
ing  levels; 

•  $800,000  for  a  pilot  Legislative  College  Opportunity 
Program; 

•  S390,000  for  a  new  Incentive  Scholarship  Program  for 
Native  Americans;  and 

•  5350,000  to  the  NCSSM  to  expand  distance-learning 
projects. 

Appropriations  also  included  funds  for  agricultural 
research  and  extension  improvements  at  NCSU  ($2.2 
million);  the  Piedmont  Triad  Engineering  Research  Center 
(S500,000);  agricultural  programs  ($450,000)  and 
lithium-battery  research  ($300,000)  at  A&T;  a  multi- 
media  imaging  institute  at  NCSA  ($500,000);  and  Sea 
Grant  fisheries  research  ($225,000). 

One  percentage  point  of  the  academic  salary  increase 
and  the  one-time  1 -percent  bonus  were  distributed  across 
the  board.  The  Board  of  Governors  required  that  all  other 
funds  for  academic  salary  increases  be  used  for  merit  in¬ 
creases.  Retirement  benefits  will  be  improved  for  all  state 
employees. 

Tuition  increases  on  UNC  campuses — set  by  the 
1993  session — will  bring  in  nearly  $21  million  of  the 
$74.5  million  made  available  for  expansion.  For  all  UNC 
institutions,  the  legislature  directed  a  3.3-percent  increase 
for  North  Carolina  students  and  a  6.5-percent  increase  for 
nonresidents. 

Certain  funds  appropriated  to  other  state  agencies 
will  directly  benefit  UNC  campuses.  The  N.C.  Biotech¬ 
nology  Center  will  use  $2  million  to  augment  biotechnol- 
ogy  programs  at  UNC’s  five  historically  black  campuses 
and  PSU.  The  N.C.  Department  of  Commerce  will 
transfer  $400,000  to  the  polymers  extension  program  at 
UNC  Charlotte. 

The  capital-improvements  budget  for  the  biennium 


includes  $37.6  million  appropriated  during  the  short 
session  for  the  following  campus  projects: 

•  $9.8  million  toward  a  convocation  center  at  Appala¬ 
chian  State  University; 

•  $4.9  million  for  a  life-sciences  building  at  the  ECU 
School  of  Medicine; 

•  $750,000  to  plan  a  fine-arts  building  at  Fayetteville 
State  University; 

•  $8  million  for  a  biotechnology  building  at  NCCU; 

•  $2.3  million  for  a  student-activities  center  at  NCSA; 

•  $6.5  million  toward  the  Centennial  Center  at  NCSU; 

•  $800,000  for  renovations  to  Sampson  Hall  and  the 
business  building  at  PSU; 

•  $1  million  to  plan  a  new  law  school  building,  $700,000 
to  plan  renovations  of  the  Institute  of  Government, 
$850,000  to  renovate  Hill  Hall,  and  $100,000  to  plan  a 
School  Leadership  Academy  facility  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill; 

•  $900,000  to  plan  a  library  addition  at  UNC  Charlotte; 
and 

•  $1.1  million  for  further  planning  of  a  marine-sciences 
building  at  UNCW. 

Capital  appropriations  also  included  a  University¬ 
wide  reserve  for  repairs  and  renovations  ($33  million), 
street  improvements  at  UNCG  ($1.4  million),  renova¬ 
tions  of  the  Kellogg  Center  at  UNCA  ($250,000),  and 
improvements  and  constructions  at  4-H  camp  facilities 
($2.5  million).  Funds  were  also  appropriated  for  land 
acquisitions  at  UNCG  ($3.6  million),  A&T  ($1  million), 
and  WSSU  ($1  million).  The  General  Assembly  also 
authorized  a  number  of  self-liquidating  campus  projects. 

In  budget-related  actions,  the  General  Assembly 
removed  a  sunset  provision  to  make  the  UNC  fiscal  ac¬ 
countability/  flexibility  legislation  a  permanent  part  of  the 
General  Statutes  and  gave  participating  campuses  greater 
autonomy  in  making  certain  purchasing  decisions. 

Conclusion 

The  year  of  the  Bicentennial  Observance  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill,  which  also  marked  the  beginning  of  our  1 6-campus 
University,  was  special  in  many  respects.  The  Founders 
Day  speech  by  President  Bill  Clinton  in  Kenan  Stadium 
underscored  the  historic  importance  of  the  nation’s  first 
public  university.  The  states  taxpayers  gave  their  support 
to  our  need  for  capital  funds.  The  General  Assembly 
recognized  the  competitive  aspects  of  faculty  recruitment 
with  salary  advances  for  our  teachers.  And  a  periodic 
survey  of  UNC  graduates  showed  high  levels  of  employ- 
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ment  for  members  of  the  Class  of  1992  who  were  not 
continuing  their  education. 

In  November  the  Board  of  Governors  gave  its  Uni¬ 
versity  Award  to  the  six  children  of  the  late  William  Henry 
Belk,  founder  of  the  Belle  department  stores:  William 
Henry  Belk,  Jr.,  Sarah  Belk  Gambrell,  John  Montgomery 
Belk,  Irwin  Belk,  Henderson  Belk,  and  Thomas  Milbum 
Belk.  The  citation  read  in  part:  “Many  things  have 
changed  during  the  105-year  history  of  Belk  stores,  but 
one  thing  has  been  constant — the  Belk  family’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  education.  Members  of  the  Belk  family  have 
served  as  trustees  to  1 5  state  colleges  and  universities  and 
they  have  provided  outstanding  leadership  as  members  of 
numerous  other  school  boards,  committees,  foundations, 
and  fund-raising  organizations.” 

The  boards  O.  Max  Gardner  Award  went  to  Gerald 
H.  Shinn,  professor  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  UNCW 
and  the  driving  force  behind  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Inter¬ 
national  Prizes.  The  citation  read  in  part:  “Professor 
Shinn  is  a  man  with  a  multitude  of  ideas,  but  more  im¬ 


portantly,  he  is  a  man  who  acts  on  his  ideas  and  his  goals. 
Though  he  often  acts  quietly,  his  impact  reverberates 
around  the  world.” 

The  simple  fact  that  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  so  much  to  celebrate,  and  so  many  friends  and 
supporters  to  celebrate  with,  is  a  tribute  to  all  the  men  and 
women  who  for  200  years  have  devoted  their  energies,  in 
some  cases  their  lives,  to  the  nation’s  oldest  public  univer¬ 
sity.  I  feel  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  this  long  chain,  and  to 
serve  with  so  many  remarkable  people  on  the  UNC  Board 
of  Governors,  our  boards  of  trustees,  and  the  faculty  and 
staff  of  our  16  campuses  and  other  public-service  organi¬ 
zations. 

Sincerely, 


C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr. 
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Appalachian 

State 

University 


Francis  T.  Borkowski 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

When  I  assumed  my  role  as  chancellor  of  Appalachian 
State  University  on  August  1,  1993,  1  did  so  in  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  both  the  opportunities  and  the  challenges  I  was 
accepting.  As  only  the  fifth  chief  executive  officer  in 
Appalachian’s  94-year  history,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  debt 
1  owe  to  each  of  the  four  who  have  preceded  me,  from  the 
institution’s  co-founder,  B.  B.  Dougherty,  to  John  E. 
Thomas,  whose  tenure  of  15  years  brought  marked  ad¬ 
vances  on  virtually  every  qualitative  front. 

Many  events  of  this  past  year  have  reaffirmed 
Appalachian’s  enviable  standing  within  the  higher-educa¬ 
tion  community.  Yet  again,  for  example,  we  were  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  annual  College  Guide  published  by  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  as  one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  re¬ 
gional  universities.  The  job  that  now  confronts  us  is  to 
build  on  this  splendid  foundation  a  more  serviceable, 
more  inclusive  edifice,  and  I  have  devoted  much  time 
during  my  first  months  in  office  to  setting  about  that  task. 
The  Committee  on  Diversity,  which  I  appointed  shortly 
after  my  arrival,  has  thoroughly  studied  and  made  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  how  we  can  promote  maximum  access 
for  all  groups  to  our  student  body,  faculty,  and  other  posi¬ 
tions  of  professional  responsibility  on  our  campus.  We 
further  enhanced  our  solid  reputation  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  scholarship  and  education  by  concluding  an 
exchange  agreement  last  spring  with  the  second-oldest 
university  in  Europe,  the  Jagiellonian  of  Krakow,  Poland. 

While  undertaking  such  initiatives  to  help  our 
graduates  thrive  in  the  economic  and  cultural  climate  of 
the  future,  we  have  remained  mindful  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  physical  facilities  also  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  Appalachian’s  academic  standards. 

With  the  success  in  November  of  the  statewide  referen¬ 
dum  on  university  bonds,  Appalachian  was  assured  of 
funds  for  the  construction  of  an  academic-support  build¬ 
ing  and  the  first  phase  of  a  math/science  complex.  These 
planned  projects,  which  will  create  much-needed  class¬ 
room,  laboratory,  and  office  space,  coupled  with  others 
already  underway,  including  a  major  enlargement  of  the 
Plemmons  Student  Union  and  construction/renovation  of 
residence  halls  to  house  approximately  600  students  with 
individual  in-room  computer  ports,  will  contribute  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  quality  of  student  life  at  Appalachian. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

This  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Richard  T. 
Howerton  III  as  chair,  Kenneth  Wilcox  as  vice  chair,  and 
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William  K.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  as  secretary.  Kenneth  May  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Board  after  seven  years  of  outstanding 
service. 

Academic  Affairs 

Appalachian  continued  to  attract  academically  well-pre¬ 
pared  students  during  1993-94,  and  to  attract  them  in 
impressive  numbers.  In  fact,  the  university  received  ap¬ 
proximately  four  applications  for  every  available  space  in 
its  freshman  class.  The  average  SAT  score  for  the  class 
(990)  was  the  highest  in  our  history,  and  better  than  half 
of  its  members  graduated  in  the  top  fifth  of  their  high 
school  classes.  Such  numbers  must  be  considered  in  large 
part  a  tribute  to  our  Office  of  Admissions,  which  contin¬ 
ues  its  policy  of  carefully  considering  individual  applicants 
rather  than  focusing  on  groups  or  categories  of  applica¬ 
tions.  Among  other  benefits,  this  practice  promotes  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  special  circumstances  and  contributes  to 
our  ongoing  efforts  to  recruit  larger  numbers  of  minority 
students.  Nor  was  admissions  the  only  component  of  our 
Office  of  Enrollment  Services  to  have  had  an  extremely 
busy  and  successful  year.  The  Office  of  General  Studies 
oriented  and  advised  some  3,168  freshman  and  transfer 
students,  while  the  Learning  Assistance  Program  employed 
the  talents  of  Appalachian’s  Teaching  Fellows  in  counseling 
and  tutoring  at-risk  students. 

The  Graduate  School  continued  to  emphasize  qual¬ 
ity  and  diversity.  Of  948  graduate  students  enrolled  last 
fall,  376  were  new  to  graduate  study,  and  minority  gradu¬ 
ate  enrollment  increased  to  8  percent  of  the  total. 

Fall  1993  marked  the  first  time  in  Appalachian’s 
history  that  all  students  were  automatically  assigned  com¬ 
puter-user  identifications  and  granted  access  to  campus 
networks.  A  faculty/staff  task  force  carried  out  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  this  critically  necessary  but  complicated  and 
costly  expansion  of  services.  Major  upgrades  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  mainframe  and  two  of  our  larger  computing  laborato¬ 
ries  also  became  imperative  to  accommodate  the  increase 
in  the  sheer  numbers  of  students  utilizing  these  resources 
and  their  need  for  ever  more  powerful  machines.  An 
additional  laboratory,  furnished  with  reconditioned  equip¬ 
ment,  was  also  established  for  use  by  our  Freshman  Semi¬ 
nar  classes  and  several  social-sciences  departments. 

Appalachian’s  reputation  for  academic  excellence 
derives  from  the  quality  of  its  faculty.  These  superb  pro¬ 
fessionals  once  again  distinguished  themselves  in  many 
ways  during  the  past  year  through  their  teaching,  research, 
and  service  activities. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provided  53  per¬ 
cent  of  all  instruction  on  our  campus  in  1993-94  and 
increased  to  3,564  the  number  of  students  pursuing  ma¬ 
jors  within  its  15  departments.  Though  numbers  alone 
cannot  paint  a  complete  picture,  the  college’s  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  the  active  teacher-scholar  is  discernible  in  the 
816  research  projects  in  which  its  faculty  were  engaged  last 
year,  resulting  in  339  publications  and  395  presentations 
at  professional  conferences. 

The  departments  within  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  were  intensively  occupied  with  a  variety  of  profes¬ 
sional  undertakings.  Physics  and  astronomy,  for  example, 
secured  funding  and  made  the  necessary  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  installation  of  a  dome  to  house  the  new 
telescope  presently  on  order  for  its  Dark  Sky  Observatory. 
The  Department  of  Biology  maintained  its  high  five-year 
success  rate  (75  percent,  compared  to  a  national  rate  of 
around  50  percent)  in  placing  its  majors  in  graduate  or 
professional  programs.  Undergraduate  majors  in  biology 
and  chemistry  were  our  first  two  recipients  of  the  Glaxo 
Women  in  Science  Scholarships  last  year,  and  a  team 
consisting  of  one  chemistry  faculty  member  and  two 
students  placed  second  in  a  national  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Plastics  Council.  From  an  instruc¬ 
tional  perspective,  one  of  the  year’s  most  noteworthy 
events  was  the  fruition  of  three  years  of  work  by  an  inter¬ 
departmental  committee  of  professors  in  designing  a  series 
of  interdisciplinary  general-education  science  courses  for 
non-science  majors.  This  achievement  represents  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  aims  of  the  core  curriculum, 
which  we  expect  to  have  fully  implemented  in  fall  1995. 

Other  areas  within  the  college  have  likewise  become 
renowned  for  their  technical  expertise.  A  case  in  point  is 
our  Department  of  Geography  and  Planning,  whose  state- 
of-the-art  geographic  information  systems  and  image- 
processing  laboratories  are  proving  invaluable  resources, 
both  for  teaching  and  for  their  application  in  regional 
planning  and  data-gathering.  At  the  same  time,  the  col¬ 
lege  is  reporting  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  humanities, 
emerging  as  a  contemporary  American  phenomenon.  The 
Department  of  English  perhaps  best  illustrates  this  trend. 
Since  1989,  the  number  of  our  undergraduates  majoring 
in  English  has  increased  by  nearly  60  percent;  the  number 
of  students  pursuing  graduate  degrees  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  up  by  almost  70  percent.  Seven  of  this 
department’s  faculty  received  recognition  for  outstanding 
teaching  during  the  year,  and  this  is  clearly  related  to  the 
increasing  popularity  of  English  as  a  major.  Recognition 
also  came  to  two  members  of  our  Department  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  who  served  or  will  be  serving  respectively  as 
Fulbright  Professors  at  universities  in  India  and  Croatia. 
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The  excellence  of  the  faculty  of  our  John  A.  Walker 
College  of  Business  continues  to  be  reflected  in  the 
achievements  of  its  students.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  our 
accounting  students  have  received  seven  medals  for  their 
performance  on  Certified  Public  Accountancy  examina¬ 
tions.  more  than  twice  as  many  as  awarded  to  the  students 
of  any  other  North  Carolina  institution.  This  year  was  no 
exception.  MBA  student  Rachel  Jordan  achieved  the 
state's  highest  score  on  the  CPA  exam  and  the  highest 
national  score  on  the  Certified  Management  Accounting 
exam. 

The  colleges  publication  of  North  Carolina  Business 
Leaders  Speak:  The  First  Five  Years  of  the  Harlan  E.  Boyles 
Distinguished  CEO  Lecture  Series,  1988-1993  celebrated 
the  success  of  what  has  become  an  ongoing  forum  of 
considerable  significance  to  the  states  business  community 
and,  of  course,  an  annual  event  much  anticipated  on 
Appalachian’s  campus.  The  focus  of  the  college  not  only 
on  current  economic  conditions  but  also  on  planning  and 
educating  for  the  future  was  demonstrated  in  its  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  multimedia  “Classroom  of  the  21st  Century.” 
Conceptually  developed  by  a  team  representing  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Decision  Sciences,  Computer  Support  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  Office  of  University  Advancement,  this 
highly  advanced  presentation  system  was  built  with  funds 
provided  by  Burlington  Industries. 

Technology  played  a  similarly  prominent  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Reich  College  of  Education,  whose  Distance 
Learning/Impact  North  Carolina  Projects  continued  to 
experiment  with  new  uses  of  telecommunications  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  furthering  working  relationships 
with  other  institutions  such  as  ours.  Still  another  techno¬ 
logically  oriented  initiative  was  undertaken  by  our  Public 
Schools  Partnership  with  the  assistance  of  a  special  Educa¬ 
tional  Consortia  grant  of  $150,000  from  the  N.C.  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  The  objective  is  to  seek  methods  for 
improving  the  computer  skills  of  teachers,  pupils,  and 
student  teachers  and  to  integrate  computing  more  fully 
into  the  public-school  curriculum. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  called  forth  the  college’s 
efforts  during  1993-94.  Its  National  Center  for  Develop¬ 
mental  Education,  which  received  a  grant  from  the  Sloan 
Foundation  to  study  factors  that  promote  the  success  of 
minority  college  students,  also  conducted  for  the  14th 
year  the  highly  esteemed  Kellogg  Institute  for  the  Training 
and  Certification  of  Developmental  Educators.  Mean¬ 
while,  Appalachian’s  infant  Ed.D.  program  in  educational 
leadership  continued  at  a  promising  pace  toward  full 
maturity,  and  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  gave  its  final 


approval  to  our  request  to  establish  an  innovative  teacher- 
certification  program  in  child  development  from  birth 
through  kindergarten. 

The  year  proved  an  especially  productive  one  for  a 
number  of  faculty  and  units  within  the  College  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts.  The  newly  instituted  Dean’s  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Graduate  Education  went  to  the  master’s 
program  in  exercise  science.  The  Department  of  Commu¬ 
nication  acted  as  a  primary  player  in  international  ven¬ 
tures,  sending  one  of  its  faculty  as  a  visiting  scholar  to 
South  Korea’s  Chonnam  National  University  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  negotiations  that  led  to  the  signing  of  an  ex¬ 
change  agreement  with  the  Silesian  University  School  of 
Business  in  Carvina,  Czech  Republic.  In  perhaps  the 
college’s  most  publicly  noted  event  of  the  year,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ofTheater  and  Dance  hosted  a  gala  April  opening  of 
its  new  Valborg  Theater,  truly  a  showplace  facility  made 
possible  by  a  combination  of  appropriated  and  private 
funds. 

During  its  first  year  of  existence,  the  School  of  Music 
Advisory  Board  initiated  a  number  of  projects  calculated 
to  heighten  the  visibility  of  the  school  and  to  ensure  that 
its  graduates  are  equipped  with  the  skills  demanded  in  the 
contemporary  workplace.  The  “Music  Industry  Day” 
hosted  in  September  constituted  a  formal  recognition  of 
the  changing  nature  of  that  workplace. 

The  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  once  again  enriched 
the  life  of  our  university  and  region  through  its  program¬ 
ming.  An  Appalachian  Summer,  our  annual  arts  festival, 
enjoyed  another  record-breaking  season  and  for  the  second 
consecutive  summer  received  formal  recognition  as  one  of 
the  20  most  outstanding  tourist  attractions  in  the  South¬ 
east. 


Student  Affairs 

The  April  1994  merger  of  our  Residence  Facilities  and 
Residence  Life  departments  into  a  new  Office  of  Housing 
provided  only  the  latest  example  of  the  efforts  of  our 
Office  of  Student  Development  to  be  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  students.  The  same  aspiration  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  our  Financial  Aid  Office’s  becoming  the  first  in  the 
state  (and  one  of  only  60  in  the  nation)  to  implement 
electronic-funds  transfer.  During  the  year,  over  2,000 
readers  accessed  Uncle  Sigmund,  our  computerized  per¬ 
sonal-counseling  program,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
praised  by  accrediting  agencies  and  student  development 
professionals. 
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Business  Affairs 

Working  with  personnel  from  across  the  institution,  the 
Office  of  Business  Affairs  completed  the  computer-aided 
design  (CAD)  mapping  of  our  campus  and  an  update  of 
our  Facilities  Master  Plan.  The  CAD  map  was  of  particu¬ 
lar  assistance  as  we  took  our  first  significant  steps  toward 
the  construction  of  an  optical-fiber  broadband  informa¬ 
tion  network,  a  project  critical  to  our  present  and  future 
needs  with  respect  to  academic  and  administrative  tech¬ 
nology.  The  renovation  and  repair  funds  allotted  to  us 
will  alleviate,  though  not  solve,  the  problems  that  we 
frequently  experience  with  a  number  of  aging  campus 
buildings  and  systems. 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  Campaign  for  Appalachian,  initiated  by  our  Office  of 
University  Advancement  in  1989-90  with  a  target  of  $21 
million,  had  exceeded  its  original  goal  by  October  1993 
and  had  raised  over  $25.3  million  by  the  close  of  the 
1993-94  fiscal  year.  By  that  time,  our  Office  of  Aumni 
Affairs  had  raised  nearly  $1.5  million  for  the  construction 
of  the  Virginia  and  Sam  McKinney  Aumni  Center,  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  in  August  1994.  Confident  that  we  stand  to 
benefit  greatly  from  heightened  public  awareness  of  the 
services  that  Appalachian  provides  to  its  various  constitu¬ 
encies,  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  produced  nine  “Appala¬ 
chian  Perspective”  television  programs,  which  were  carried 
into  more  than  250,000  homes  across  North  Carolina. 


door  track  and  men’s  cross  country  and  indoor  track.  (I 
note  with  particular  pride  that  our  women’s  team  has  won 
every  indoor  and  outdoor  championship  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1986.)  The  men’s  sports  programs  once  again 
earned  the  Southern  Conference  Commissioner’s  Cup, 
while  the  women  placed  second  in  the  standings  for  the 
Germann  Cup. 

Conclusion 


I  hope  the  future  will  determine  that  there  was  something 
slightly  prophetic  in  my  having  requested  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  international  conference  here  at  Appalachian  on 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  be  rescheduled  to  coincide 
with  the  week  of  my  installation  as  chancellor.  For  our 
university,  as  for  the  re-emerging  nations  on  that  part  of 
the  globe,  the  future  will  be  precisely  as  bright  and  as  vital 
as  we  can  summon  up  the  will  and  secure  the  resources  to 
make  it.  We  start  toward  it  with  the  confidence  to  which 
Appalachian’s  past  entitles  us;  and  when  I  consider  the 
character  of  my  partners  in  this  formidable  journey — our 
students,  faculty,  staff,  and  administrators — I  find  little 
reason  for  anything  other  than  optimism. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Francis  T.  Borkowski 
Chancellor 


Athletics 

Mountameer  teams  won  a  number  of  Southern  Confer¬ 
ence  championships,  including  women’s  indoor  and  out- 
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East  Carolina 
University 


Richard  R.  Eakin 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

During  1993-94  East  Carolina  University  has  enjoyed 
unprecedented  support  from  alumni,  trustees,  faculty,  and 
friends.  The  voters  of  this  region  gave  the  university  a 
strong  vote  of  confidence  by  supporting  the  November 
bond  issue  by  a  large  margin.  The  passage  of  the  bond 
referendum  cleared  the  way  for  a  145,800-square-foot 
expansion  of  Joyner  Library — a  long-standing,  critical 
need  on  our  campus.  UNC  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr., 
legislators,  trustees,  and  numerous  faculty  and  friends 
celebrated  the  May  ground  breaking. 

Alumni,  faculty,  and  other  private  and  corporate 
supporters  have  contributed  generously  to  ECU’s  $50- 
million  Shared  Visions  Campaign.  By  July  1994,  $44.5 
million  had  been  committed,  encouraging  me  to  believe 
that  we  will  reach  our  goal  of  $50  million  by  December 
1994 — a  full  year  ahead  of  schedule.  These  funds  allow 
ECU  to  build  endowments  for  merit-based  scholarships 
and  for  faculty-development  programs  and  to  better  serve 
our  students  and  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  university’s  motto  “To  Serve”  is  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  our  extensive  medical  outreach  programs,  our 
service  to  public  schools,  and  our  economic-development 
activities  described  below.  But  ECU’s  most  basic  and 
important  service  to  the  state  is  the  education  of  the  state’s 
citizens.  In  fall  1993,  we  enrolled  17,729  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  medical  students,  86  percent  of  whom  were 
residents  of  North  Carolina  and  13  percent  of  whom  were 
minorities.  The  enrollment  of  full-time  graduate  students 
has  increased  over  80  percent  in  the  past  five  years,  while 
the  enrollment  in  doctoral  programs  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  average  SAT  score  for  the  new  freshmen  is 
920,  a  20-year  high.  The  percentage  of  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  with  SAT  scores  of  1000  or  higher  increased  from  16 
percent  to  21  percent  over  the  last  ten  years.  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  enrollment  in  honors  courses  and  in  the  prestigious 
Teaching  Fellows  Program  has  increased  by  20  percent 
over  last  year. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  accomplishments  of  our 
students.  In  1993-94,  degrees  were  awarded  to  2,534 
undergraduates,  721  master’s  candidates,  11  Ph.D.  and 
Ed.D.  students,  and  72  medical  students.  At  the  May 
1994  graduation  ceremony,  four  outstanding  seniors 
received  1993-94  University  Awards:  Cesar  H.  Colon 
(nursing),  Amanda  A.  Hines  (English),  Angela  B.  Reid 
(English),  and  Carol  J.  Shields  (health  and  human  perfor¬ 
mance). 

Outstanding  teachers  and  faculty  advisers  were  rec¬ 
ognized  at  the  opening  convocation  in  August  1993. 
Recipients  of  the  Alumni  Association’s  teaching  excellence 
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awards  were  Brenda  Killingsworth  (business)  and  Linda 
Mooney  (sociology).  Outstanding  advisers  of  General 
College  students  were  Judy  Baker  (health  and  human 
performance)  and  Susan  McDaniel  (biology).  Professor 
McDaniel  also  was  named  a  winner  of  the  award  for  out¬ 
standing  adviser  of  major  students,  as  was  Manolita  Buck 
(foreign  languages  and  literatures). 

ECU  values  such  individual  accomplishments  as 
those  mentioned  above,  but  also  appreciates  external  as¬ 
sessments  of  the  job  we  are  doing;  US.  News  dr  World 
Report  placed  ECU  among  the  top  ten  Southern  regional 
universities  offering  students  the  best  value  for  their  edu¬ 
cational  dollars. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

J.  Craig  Souza  chaired  the  ECU  Board  of  Trustees,  suc¬ 
ceeding  D.  Wayne  Peterson,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  seat 
on  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors.  Robert  A.  Ward  served 
as  vice  chair  and  William  P.  Furr  as  secretary.  Four  new 
trustees  joined  the  board  in  July  1993:  Phillip  R.  Dixon 
of  Greenville;  Ronald  Eugene  Dowdy  of  Orlando,  Fla.;  H. 
E.  Rayfield,  Jr.,  of  Burlington;  and  Louis  W.  Sewell  of 
Jacksonville.  These  appointees  joined  continuing  board 
members  William  C.  Baggett,  Valeria  Olliver  Lovelace, 
Lyda  Teer  Mihalyi,  W.  Howard  Rooks,  Henry  G. 
Williamson,  Jr.,  and  Student  Government  President  Allan 
Keith  Dyer,  ex  officio. 

Leadership  of  the  faculty  continues  under  Chair 
Patricia  Anderson  (education)  and  Vice  Chair  Jack  E. 
Karns  (business).  Beth  Winstead  (Health  Sciences  Li¬ 
brary)  was  elected  secretary  of  the  faculty  for  1994-95. 

Therese  Lawler  (nursing)  was  appointed  to  serve  as 
interim  associate  vice  chancellor  for  research  and  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  during  the  national  search  for  a 
successor  to  Diane  Jacobs,  who  was  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida.  Kris  Smith  was 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of  assistant  vice 
chancellor  for  student  life  and  director  of  research,  assess¬ 
ment,  and  testing  in  the  Division  of  Student  Life.  Julius 
Mallette  was  named  assistant  dean  for  minority  affairs  in 
the  School  of  Medicine,  and  Teresa  Crocker  was  appointed 
director  of  public  safety  in  the  Division  of  Business  Affairs. 

Academic/ Health  Affairs 

Several  programs  in  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  were 
favorably  evaluated  by  their  disciplines’  professional  orga¬ 


nizations.  The  School  of  Art  received  ten-year  reaccredi¬ 
tation  from  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design.  The  year  2003  will  mark  40  continuous  years  of 
national  accreditation  for  ECU’s  School  of  Art,  the  only 
nationally  accredited  art  program  in  North  Carolina.  The 
construction-management  program  in  the  School  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Technology  was  accredited  for  five  years  by  the 
American  Council  for  Construction  Education.  ECU’s 
program  joins  Virginia  Polytechnic’s  and  Clemson’s  as  the 
only  accredited  programs  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 

The  graduate  program  in  public  administration  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  received  initial  ac¬ 
creditation  by  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Affairs  and  Administration.  The  School  of  Music 
was  visited  this  spring  by  a  team  from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  of  Music;  the  agency’s  response  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  fall. 

National  recognition  came  to  the  School  of 
Education’s  Model  Clinical  Teaching  Program.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  ofTeacher  Educators  presented  the  program  the 
1994  Distinguished  Program  in  Teacher  Education 
Award.  The  program  provides  elementary  education 
majors  with  a  year-long  clinical  internship  in  an  actual 
classroom  under  the  supervision  of  a  master  teacher  and 
the  school  principal.  Faculty  in  the  School  of  Education 
also  have  provided  extensive  service  to  public  schools  in 
the  state  and  region. 

A  major  initiative  in  the  Academic  Affairs  Division 
has  been  an  analysis  of  graduation  rates  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  strategies  to  improve  retention  and  timely  gradua¬ 
tion  of  our  students.  We  realize  that  there  are  many 
legitimate  reasons  why  students  might  extend  their  time  in 
college  beyond  four  years;  however,  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  facilitate  students’  prompt  graduation,  ECU  is  working 
to  improve  advising,  to  improve  the  availability  of  classes, 
and  to  revise  academic  standards  that  might  have  inadvert¬ 
ently  discouraged  timely  graduation.  In  fact,  ECU’s  four- 
year  graduation  rate  increased  by  almost  2  percentage 
points  from  1992  to  1993.  The  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  retention  strategies. 

Within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  David 
Conradt  was  appointed  chair  of  the  Department  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Science,  and  Mumtaz  Dinno  was  appointed  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Physics.  National  searches  for  two 
additional  chairs  were  completed:  Roger  Biles  will  be¬ 
come  chair  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Richard 
Caston  will  become  chair  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
in  the  summer  of  1994.  Rita  Reaves  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum  Program; 
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and  Edwin  Bell  served  on  administrative  internship  in  the 
academic  affairs  office. 

During  the  year,  the  Health  Sciences  Division  com¬ 
mitted  extensive  efforts  toward  strategic-planning  goals 
and  objectives,  making  significant  progress  in  important 
areas  such  as  expanding  class  sizes  in  academic  programs 
with  exceptionally  high  student  and  marketplace  de¬ 
mands.  ECU  remains  among  the  top  20  medical  schools 
nationally  in  the  number  of  minorities  in  its  student  body, 
further  confirmation  that  the  School  of  Medicine  is  meet¬ 
ing  its  mission.  In  1994  medical  degrees  were  awarded  to 
14  minorities,  representing  19.4  percent  of  the  graduating 
class.  Also  this  year,  the  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Cell 
Biology  graduated  the  first  African-American  Ph.D.  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  history  of  ECU. 

Health-sciences  programs  continue  to  receive  posi¬ 
tive  evaluation  from  national  accrediting  agencies.  The 
medical-technology  program  was  reaccredited  for  seven 
years,  and  the  School  of  Nursing  was  reviewed  for 
reaccreditation  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  The 
School  of  Medicine  continues  to  receive  national  recogni¬ 
tion  for  success  in  educating  generalist  physicians  and  is 
now  ranked  sixth  nationally  in  this  regard  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Medical  Colleges.  The  Department  of 
Family  Medicine  received  the  national  Silver  Merit  Award 
for  its  success  in  producing  medical  school  graduates  who 
choose  careers  as  family  physicians.  Mary  Elesha-Adams 
received  the  American  Association  of  Family  Physicians/ 
Society  for  Teachers  of  Family  Medicine’s  Patient  Care 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Patient  Education. 

The  School  of  Allied  Health  Sciences  celebrated  its 
25th  anniversary  by  maintaining  exceptional  passing  rates 
by  students  on  national  certifying  exams.  One  hundred 
percent  of  graduates  in  occupational  therapy,  medical 
technology,  and  speech-language  and  audiology  passed 
exams  for  certification  on  their  first  attempt.  Jo  Neff 
joined  ECU  during  the  year  as  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Parent-Child  Nursing. 

In  pursuit  of  the  School  of  Medicines  mission  to 
improve  health  care  throughout  the  state  and  region, 

James  G.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Medicine,  took  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  N.C.  Health  Planning  Commission. 
Also,  the  Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment  published  and  disseminated  Eastern  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Health  Care  Atlas:  A  Resource  for  Healthier 
Communities. 

Research.  Grants  and  contracts  awarded  to  the  two 
divisions  for  research,  training,  and  public  service  during 
1993-94  totaled  $18.9  million,  a  14. 8-percent  increase 


over  1992-93  and  a  40-percent  increase  over  1991-92. 
ECU  received  a  number  of  significant  research  awards. 
Arthur  P.  Bode  (medicine)  received  several  awards,  includ¬ 
ing  $883,000  from  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  to  fur¬ 
ther  his  preclinical  studies  of  the  use  of  freeze-dried 
platelets  in  transfusions.  His  goal  is  to  prepare  for  even¬ 
tual  human  trials  of  this  new  life-saving  procedure.  In 
another  area  of  research  strength,  environmental  studies, 
Mark  M.  Brinson  (biology)  received  a  three-year, 

$265,644  grant  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
develop  assessment  methods  for  riverine  wetlands  in  the 
U.S. 

Even  a  brief  survey  of  ECU’s  sponsored-program 
awards  for  1993-94  would  be  incomplete  without  men¬ 
tioning  two  nationally  prominent  instructional  projects. 
The  School  of  Medicine  received  $1.3  million  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  to  promote  our  Gener¬ 
alist  Physician  Initiative.  The  School  of  Industry  and 
Technology  received  one  of  the  first  Technology  Reinvest¬ 
ment  Program  (TRP)  grants,  announced  by  President 
Clinton  in  October  1993.  This  three-year,  $296,000 
award  will  be  used  to  promote  research  based  on  solving 
real-world  problems  facing  modern  industry. 

Faculty  were  productive  both  in  and  out  of  the  class¬ 
room.  During  1993-94  faculty  published  32  book  and 
monographs,  over  700  journal  articles,  and  more  than  100 
book  chapters.  Faculty  in  the  fine  arts  participated  in  over 
100  art  exhibitions  and  nearly  500  musical  and  theatrical 
performances  and  productions. 

Student  Affairs 

Construction  and  organizational  changes  shaped  activities 
in  the  Division  of  Student  Life  during  the  academic  year. 

The  Richard  C.  and  Clauda  P.  Todd  Dining  Hall 
was  dedicated  in  May  and  opened  for  student  dining  the 
following  month.  The  beauty  and  functionality  of  the 
625-seat  cafeteria  make  Todd  Dining  Hall  one  of  the 
finest  student  dining  facilities  in  the  United  States.  In 
January,  ground  was  broken  for  a  new  student  recreation 
center.  The  construction  of  this  150,000-square-foot 
center  remains  on  schedule  and  should  be  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1995.  The  $6-million  renovation  of  Slay  and 
Umstead  Residence  Halls  began  in  May  and  also  is  slated 
for  fall  1995  completion.  During  the  summer  of  1994,  in 
conjunction  with  an  ongoing  project  to  provide  the  cam¬ 
pus  with  a  fiber-optic  network,  all  residence  halls  are  being 
wired  to  receive  voice,  data,  and  video  in  student  rooms. 

A  number  of  other  projects  are  in  the  planning  stage.  The 
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expansion  of  the  Wright  Snack  Bar  and  the  development 
of  the  Wright  Plaza  are  in  design  phase;  construction  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  November.  Planning  continues  for 
an  expansion  to  the  Student  Health  Center,  the  landscap¬ 
ing  of  the  College  Hill  area,  the  determination  of  a  site  for 
a  second  cafeteria,  and  the  location  of  new  student  recre¬ 
ation  fields. 

On  July  1,  1993,  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  university’s  Testing  Center  was  transferred  to  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Life  Division.  Under  its  new  director,  the  focus  of 
the  center  was  expanded  to  include  student  research, 
assessment,  and  testing.  In  September,  it  was  announced 
that  by  September  of  1995  the  coordinators  of  resident 
education  would  be  required  to  live  in  their  assigned 
residence  halls.  Staff  have  adjusted  quickly  to  this  new 
requirement,  and  as  of  fall  1994,  all  but  two  of  the  12 
coordinators  will  be  in  residence. 

Business  Affairs 

Operating  under  the  third  year  of  flexibility  legislation, 
ECU  fine-tuned  its  fiscal  and  managerial  procedures  to 
maximize  the  effective  use  of  its  resources.  Funds  made 
available  through  conscious  cost-saving  activities  were 
redeployed  to  enhance  facilities,  renovate  instructional 
space,  equip  academic  units  and  administrative  offices, 
and  purchase  additional  library  materials.  These  realloca¬ 
tions  were  carefully  reviewed  against  the  objectives  out¬ 
lined  in  our  strategic  plan.  The  university  is  now  well 
prepared  to  advance  towards  the  highest  level  of  financial 
accountability. 

The  university  also  experienced  significant  growth 
and  improvements  in  its  facilities.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  major  capital-improvements  projects 
included  structural  repairs  to  Ficklen  Stadium  and  the 
emergency  replacement  of  the  College  Hill  culvert  bridge. 
State  funding  for  repairs  and  renovations,  combined  with 
internal  reallocations,  permitted  us  to  reroof  seven  build¬ 
ings  and  replace  five  chillers  and  four  cooling  towers.  We 
also  completed  numerous  walkway  and  roadway  paving 
projects,  as  well  as  landscaping  projects  at  several  high- 
impact  areas  on  both  the  east  and  west  campuses. 

Computing  and  Information  Systems  (CIS)  has  had 
an  extremely  active  year.  Construction  of  the  fiber-optic 
network  should  be  completed  by  the  spring  of  1995.  The 
number  of  student  computing  labs  across  the  campus  has 
been  expanded  to  25,  accommodating  approximately 
1 ,500  work  stations.  Many  of  our  academic  units  are  now 
providing  state-of-the-art  applications  to  better  prepare 


our  students  for  the  work  force.  Likewise,  two  additional 
master  classrooms  equipped  with  the  latest  multimedia 
technology  have  been  completed,  bringing  the  total  num¬ 
ber  available  to  eight. 

Through  continued  restructuring  and  an  emphasis 
on  service  improvements,  other  departments  also  have 
made  consistent  progress.  The  Student  Stores,  recently 
renovated  and  now  automated  with  point-of-sale  equip¬ 
ment,  was  able  to  generate  $250,000  for  student  scholar¬ 
ships.  We  are  very  proud  that  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Health  and  Safety  received  the  Campus 
Safety  Association  National  Safety  Councils  Award  of 
Honor,  given  for  excellence  in  safety  programs.  This  is  the 
second  time  in  three  years  ECU  has  received  this  presti¬ 
gious  award.  It  demonstrates  the  high  priority  the  campus 
places  on  maintaining  a  safe  environment. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

“Winning  the  campaign”  seems  to  be  the  key  phrase  in 
almost  every  conversation  and  letter  involving  institutional 
advancement  and  alumni  staff.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
$50-million  Shared  Visions  Campaign  has  raised  $44.5 
million  in  gifts  and  pledges.  I  have  challenged  our  volun¬ 
teer  leadership  and  our  staff  to  reach  the  $50-million 
target  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Once  that  objective  has 
been  reached,  the  final  year  of  solicitation  can  be  devoted 
to  campaign  goals  that  are  currently  underfunded  and  to 
areas  such  as  merit  scholarships  and  general  academic 
endowment  where  the  need  for  additional  resources  is 
always  critical.  During  the  past  year,  commitments  to  the 
campaign  earmarked  for  academic  purposes  totaled  $7.6 
million. 

The  Annual  Giving  Program  has  doubled  its  previ¬ 
ous  one-year  total  with  over  $500,000  committed.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  visibility  and  success  of  the  campaign  have 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  growing  numbers  of 
alumni  are  choosing  to  invest  in  the  university’s  future. 

The  Alumni  Relations  Program  also  has  focused 
most  of  its  efforts  on  supporting  the  campaign.  Shared 
Visions  has  been  intricately  woven  into  chapter  activities 
and  other  special  events  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  new  activity  called  the  Pirate  Alumni  Network, 
piloted  in  the  nation’s  capital,  also  has  achieved  very  favor¬ 
able  results.  The  network  brings  together  alumni  and 
parents  who  are  senior  corporate  and  governmental  man¬ 
agers  and  who  are  willing  to  mentor  new  graduates  and 
young  alumni  through  the  job  search,  placement,  and 
career-advancement  process. 
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The  university’s  commitment  to  regional  develop¬ 
ment  and-economic  growth  officially  started  in  1964  with 
die  creation  ot  die  Regional  Development  Institute  to 
serve  the  32  counties  east  of  1-95.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Regional  Development  A1 
Delia,  several  related  agencies  have  been  reorganized  this 
year  under  an  umbrella  group  known  as  Regional  Devel¬ 
opment  Services.  The  Regional  Development  Institute, 
the  Center  for  Applied  Technology,  the  Small  Business 
and  Technology  Development  Center,  and  the  Survey 
Research  Lab  are  now  closely  coordinated  under  one  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization,  while  continuing  their  own 
respective  missions.  The  new  organizational  structure  is 
modeled  on  a  hub-and-spoke  concept,  with  the  associate 
vice  chancellors  office  serving  as  the  central  administra- 
uon,  planning,  and  marketing  center  for  the  consolidated 
operations.  The  overriding  goals  of  the  realignment  are  to 
provide  greater  services  to  agency  clients  and  to  better  use 
and  coordinate  ECU’s  expertise  in  solving  problems  and 
capitalizing  upon  opportunities  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Athletics 

Based  on  its  long-term  commitment  to  the  development 
of  the  total  student-athlete,  ECU  has  been  selected  as  one 
of  five  advisory  schools  for  the  NCAA’s  Life  Skills  Pro¬ 
gram,  to  be  piloted  in  55  Division  LA  schools  in  the  fall. 
Other  advisory  schools  are  Ohio  State,  Penn  State,  the 
University  of  Arizona,  and  Georgia  Tech.  ECU  also  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorable  mention  from  the  College  Football 
Association  for  having  one  of  the  20  best  graduation  rates 
in  Division  LA  football  for  the  entering  class  of  1988. 

Sean  McConnell  was  selected  by  the  College  Football 
Association  and  Hitachi  to  receive  a  $5,000  scholarship 
for  graduate  study  in  education,  and  Eric  Adamski  was 
named  District  III  Academic  All-America  for  cross  country. 


On  the  playing  field,  several  ECU  teams  and  athletes 
enjoyed  a  successful  season.  ECU  baseball  continued  its 
winning  tradition  with  a  36-18  record,  marking  the  eighth 
season  under  ten-year  head  coach  Gary  Overton  that  the 
Pirates  have  won  over  30  games.  Senior  outfielder  Jamie 
Borel  set  new  ECU  season  and  career  stolen-base  records 
and  was  named  First  Team  All-CAA.  The  Lady  Pirate 
softball  team  earned  its  second  straight  berth  to  the  ECAC 
Softball  Championship  behind  ECU  Player  of  the  Year 
Michelle  Ward,  who  also  set  a  new  NCAA  career  stolen- 
base  record. 

The  men’s  basketball  team  finished  15-12  for  its  first 
winning  season  in  five  years.  The  Pirates  set  a  school 
record  for  the  most  conference  wins  in  Colonial  Athletic 
Association  play  and  also  set  a  new  home  attendance 
record.  Members  of  the  Pirate  football  team  had  an  out¬ 
standing  year  with  tight-end  Carlester  Crumpler  being 
named  All-America. 

Conclusion 

As  East  Carolina  University  begins  revising  its  strategic 
plan  for  the  1995-2000  period,  we  reflect  on  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  century  and  on  the  many  supporters 
who  have  made  them  possible:  President  Spangler,  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  legislators, 
alumni,  faculty,  and  students  who  have  shared  our  vision 
of  what  ECU  can  be.  We  rededicate  ourselves  to  wise 
planning  and  good  stewardship  in  pursuit  of  our  mission. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Richard  R.  Eakin 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 

Elizabeth  City  State  University  continues  to  strive  to 
accomplish  the  mission  it  is  mandated  and  committed  to 
fulfill.  The  institution  is  on  course  and  is  advancing  at  an 
accelerated  pace  to  become  a  viable  regional  university, 
providing  excellent  educational  programs  and  services  for 
northeastern  North  Carolina.  ECSU’s  rapid  growth  has 
created  a  campus-wide  sense  of  excitement  and  great 
anticipation. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

We  are  fortunate  here  at  ECSU  to  have  a  board  of  trustees 
that  is  dedicated  and  committed  to  the  advancement  of 
the  university.  Under  the  capable  and  astute  leadership  of 
Chairman  E.  V.  Wilkins,  the  board  has  remained  steadfast 
and  supportive  as  we  have  faced  and  overcome  many 
obstacles  over  the  past  year.  Other  officers  of  the  board 
are  John  Morrison,  vice  chairman,  and  Edna  Randolph, 
secretary.  Also  serving  on  the  board  are  William  Davis, 
David  Freeman,  Stanley  Green,  Jr.,  Joseph  Harrington, 
Robert  Mauldin,  and  SGA  President  Michael  Myrick. 
During  the  year,  three  new  board  members  were  elected: 
Mary  Purnell  of  Raleigh,  Leonard  Springs  II  of  Charlotte, 
and  Robert  Zito  of  New  York  City. 

A  quality  senior-management  team  has  been  critical 
as  we  have  steered  the  institution  through  a  difficult  and 
trying  year.  I  believe  that  ECSU  has  the  kind  of  senior 
managers  who  “get  the  job  done”  in  an  excellent  manner. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  Center  for  Teaching  Excellence  (CTE)  became  fully 
operational  during  the  1993-94  academic  year.  The  Lead¬ 
ership  Committee  published  the  inaugural  issue  of  TIPS 
(Teaching  Ideas  Professors  Share),  a  newsletter  planned  for 
quarterly  distribution  by  the  center.  Other  publications 
will  include  a  “how-to”  manual  for  teaching  excellence  and 
an  “all  you  need  to  know”  manual  about  ECSU  as  relates 
to  the  teaching  experience,  especially  for  new  faculty. 
During  1993-94,  the  CTE’s  leadership  worked  with  par¬ 
ticipating  faculty  to  develop  criteria  for  an  annual 
“Teacher  of  the  Year”  award.  A  full-time  secretary  was 
assigned  to  the  center  to  better  assist  all  faculty.  While 
committee  members  have  operated  the  office  to  date,  we 
plan  to  employ  a  full-time  coordinator  for  next  year. 

The  division  continued  to  support  faculty  develop¬ 
ment  by  providing  financial  assistance  to  ECSU  faculty 
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members  tor  study  grants  and  for  participation  in  profes¬ 
sional  meetings,  conferences,  workshops,  seminars,  and 
colloquia.  Many  other  faculty-development  activities  were 
sponsored  on  campus  during  the  year. 

Throughout  the  year,  Academic  Affairs  urged  faculty 
to  work  closely  with  the  Office  of  Sponsored  Research  in 
developing  proposals  to  attract  grant  funds  from  public 
and  private  sources.  ECSU  scored  an  all-time  high  in 
grant  receipts  for  the  year,  garnering  approximately  $3 
million. 

Academic  Affairs  has  collaborated  with  the  ECSU 
Center  for  Institutional  Effectiveness  to  develop  and  refine 
the  survey  used  by  students  to  evaluate  faculty.  Revision 
of  the  student-faculty  evaluation  form  will  continue  dur¬ 
ing  the  1994-95  year. 

Seven  faculty  members  represented  the  division  at 
the  Conference  on  Reducing  Time-To-Degree  sponsored 
by  UNC  General  Administration.  The  co-chair  of  the 
ECSU  delegation  served  as  a  panel  member  for  a  breakout 
session  on  academic  advising  for  continuing  students.  An 
ECSU  Committee  for  Reducing  Time-To-Degree  has 
continued  to  plan  strategies  to  improve  our  retention  and 
graduation  rates.  To  gauge  the  consistency  of  advisement 
policies,  a  checklist  has  been  developed  to  be  distributed 
to  all  academic  units. 

ECSU  is  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  UNC  institutions 
in  graduating  students  within  a  four-year  time  frame.  The 
key  to  ECSU’s  success  appears  to  be  strict  adherence  to  an 
advisement  process  that  incorporates  a  checklist  of  courses 
required  of  the  major  and  a  recommended  curriculum 
guide  to  be  followed  throughout  the  four  years  of  expected 
enrollment  at  the  university. 

Academic  Affairs  hopes  to  expand  opportunities  for 
our  students  by  providing  more  majors.  To  this  end,  we 
submitted  requests  to  establish  seven  new  degree  programs 
to  General  Administration  this  academic  year.  As  a  special 
note,  we  have  again  requested  permission  to  offer  graduate 
programs. 

Student  Affairs 

A  campus  campaign  was  launched  to  increase  awareness 
among  our  students  and  the  local  community  of  the  need 
for  more  registered  organ  donors  in  the  African-American 
community.  ECSU  became  one  of  two  historically  black 
colleges  in  the  state  to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  the 
Carolina  Organ  Procurement  Agency. 

Under  the  direction  of  SGA  President  Michael 
Myrick  and  other  student  leaders,  300  talented  high- 


school  students  were  honored  during  the  seventh  annual 
High  School  Achievement  Day  activities.  These  scholars 
were  able  to  witness  firsthand  student  leadership  at  ECSU. 

Entering  freshmen  (461)  and  new  students  (153) 
combined  with  continuing  students  to  set  another  enroll¬ 
ment  record  of  2,130  students.  The  freshman  class  in¬ 
cluded  over  300  Incentive  Scholars,  general  academic 
scholars,  and  honors-program  students.  In  May,  274 
baccalaureate  degrees  were  awarded  at  our  1 18th  com¬ 
mencement  convocation. 

A  signal  achievement  of  the  year  was  an  invitation 
we  received  to  send  two  student  talent  groups  to  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  in  Higher  Education  (NAFEO).  Usually,  fewer 
than  a  dozen  such  groups  are  selected  from  the  117  mem¬ 
ber  colleges  and  universities.  Additionally,  several  of  our 
students  presented  research  papers  during  NAFEO’S  Hi¬ 
Tech  Expo  program. 

ECSU  is  among  a  handful  of  Tar  Heel  colleges  and 
universities  chosen  to  participate  in  the  Department  of 
Education’s  Direct  Lending  Program  for  1995-96.  This 
will  be  another  program  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid,  which  awarded  over  $8  million  to  students 
in  1993-94. 

The  outstanding  quality  of  our  teacher-education 
students  was  demonstrated  by  the  Teacher  Job  Fair,  which 
attracted  representatives  of  more  than  50  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  school  systems  to  the  campus.  Our  education  majors 
were  overwhelmed  with  approximately  three  job  offers 
each.  Accreditation  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Ac¬ 
creditation  of  Teacher  Education  has  helped  to  lift  our  star 
higher. 

Business  Affairs 

The  installation  of  a  new  student-information  system  will, 
for  the  first  time,  enable  us  to  effectively  perform  on-line 
receipting  and  billing.  Budget  flexibility  continues  to  play 
a  major  role  in  allowing  us  to  make  better  decisions  by 
giving  us  latitude  to  identify  needed  resources.  Thus  far, 
ECSU  has  been  able  to  improve  the  library  facility  and 
operation,  provide  additional  funds  for  the  construction  of 
a  low-power  television  station,  and  supplement  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  maintenance  of  computers  and  scientific  and 
educational  equipment. 

The  university  has  begun  to  recognize  that  small 
institutions  can  provide  convenient  services  to  students  in 
a  large  way.  Therefore,  a  new  debit-card  system,  to  be 
called  the  Viking  card,  and  an  automated  teller  machine 
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will  be  in  operation  by  fall  1994.  Students  will  now  be 
able  to  purchase  goods  and  services  in  our  facilities  with 
the  Viking  card,  while  the  ATM  will  provide  banking 
services  on  campus  for  the  first  time. 

The  division  was  delighted  to  host  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  Chief  Financial  Officers  and 
the  State  Personnel  Roundtable. 

Thanks  to  President  Spangler,  our  area  legislators, 
the  Legislative  Black  Caucus,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  especially  the  fine  citizens  and 
taxpayers  of  North  Carolina,  ECSU  is  well  on  the  way  to 
addressing  our  top  capital  facilities  and  program  needs. 
Authorization  to  design  and  construct  a  $6. 4-million  Fine 
Arts  and  Mass  Communications  Building  was  approved  in 
the  November  bond  referendum. 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  ECSU  Capital  Campaign  has  accumulated 
$3,008,145  toward  a  $5-million  goal.  We  are  quite  opti¬ 
mistic  that  the  campaign  will  be  successfully  concluded 
within  the  1990-95  framework.  We  are  approaching  top 
U.S.  corporate  executives  to  serve  on  a  Chancellor’s  Board 
of  Advisors  for  long-range  giving.  To  date,  1 6  have  ac¬ 
cepted  and  we  hope  to  add  ten  this  year.  The  General 
Alumni  Association  has  approved  an  Annual  Fund  Solici¬ 
tation  Campaign.  The  proceeds  will  be  allocated  to  our 
first  endowed  chair.  Already,  we  have  gifts  and  pledges 
totaling  about  $100,000  that  donors  have  agreed  to  apply 
toward  the  $333,000  needed  to  qualify  for  state  matching 
funds. 

Our  Small  Business  and  Technology  Development 
Center  was  host  to  a  Regional  Economic  Conference  in 
April.  Several  state  and  federal  officials  were  present  to 
hear  the  keynote  speaker,  Lt.  Gov.  Dennis  Wicker.  The 
center  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  strengthen  small  busi¬ 
nesses  in  our  region. 

In  the  area  of  Institutional  Research  and  Planning, 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools’  accredi¬ 
tation  revisions  are  being  reviewed  for  upgrading.  This 
department  will  take  the  lead  in  their  review,  application 
to  ECSU,  and  dissemination  to  appropriate  individuals. 

Athletics 

ECSU’s  Athletic  Department  moved  forward  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  midst  of  leadership  transitions. 

Our  intercollegiate  athletics  program  accomplished  one  of 


its  long-range  goals — the  addition  of  a  senior  women’s 
administrator  and  an  assistant  women’s  basketball  coach. 
The  department  is  working  to  ensure  that  our  women’s 
program  is  given  the  opportunity  to  be  competitive  both 
within  the  conference  and  on  a  national  scale. 

With  emphasis  being  placed  on  meeting  the  indi¬ 
vidual  academic  and  athletic  needs  of  our  students,  the 
department  counsels  athletes  toward  a  degree-seeking 
program.  With  one  exception,  we  graduated  all  of  our 
eligible  seniors  in  1993-94.  Further,  roughly  half  of  our 
athletes  achieved  grade-point  averages  of  3.0  or  better. 

ECSU  produced  competitive  teams  within  the  CIAA 
during  the  1993-94  athletic  year.  Notably,  our  men’s 
basketball  team  finished  third  in  the  Northern  Division  of 
the  CIAA;  participated  in  the  NCAA  play-offs,  finishing 
in  the  top  24  of  the  nation  and  third  in  the  NCAA  Divi¬ 
sion  II  South  Atlantic  Region;  and  reached  the 
quarterfinals  of  the  CIAA  Tournament.  Our  baseball 
team  completed  an  impressive  season,  placing  third  in  the 
CIAA.  The  Athletic  Department  will  continue  to  take  all 
precautions  to  ensure  that  we  adhere  to  NCAA,  CIAA, 
and  University  guidelines. 

The  department  still  struggles  with  the  difficult  task 
of  operating  and  producing  competitive  teams  under  rigid 
budget  constraints.  We  are  searching  for  innovative  ideas 
to  generate  the  funds  necessary  to  operate  a  viable  athletic 
program. 

Conclusion 

The  students,  faculty,  and  staff  here  at  Elizabeth  City  State 
University  are  to  be  commended  for  their  hard  work, 
dedication,  and  support  rendered  over  this  past  year.  I  am 
grateful  for  their  untiring  efforts  during  difficult  times. 
Our  trustees  must  also  be  recognized  for  their  unwavering 
loyalty,  their  effective  use  of  time  and  energy,  and  their 
unrelenting  support.  I  am  grateful  to  President  Spangler, 
his  staff,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  for  their  vision  and 
guidance  in  leading  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
particularly  ECSU. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
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Fayetteville  State 
University 

Lloyd  V.  Hackley 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

As  states  across  the  country  raise  standards  for  their 
K-12  students,  the  higher  education  community  must 
be  in  a  position  to  respond  with  their  own  higher 
standards.  These  two  systems  must  collaborate  to  solve 
a  problem  that  neither  can  address  by  itself. 

— Richard  W.  Riley,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education,  1993 

The  1993-94  year  marked  Fayetteville  State  University’s 
126th  year,  and  the  institution  continues  to  expand  its 
role  as  a  full-service,  regional  university  providing  access  to 
higher  education  to  students,  some  of  whom  would  not 
seek  such  opportunities  without  pre-college  assistance. 

FSU  is  proud  of  its  tradition  of  providing  quality  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  the  institution  has  made  particularly  dra¬ 
matic  progress  in  achieving  its  mission. 

Since  1987,  total  enrollment  has  increased  from 
2,639  students  to  4,032,  a  rise  of  nearly  33  percent.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  black  enrollment  increased  from 
1,933  to  2,523,  up  30  percent,  and  white  enrollment 
increased  from  646  to  1,320,  up  nearly  105  percent.  Our 
enrollment  of  Cumberland  County  residents  has  nearly 
doubled,  from  a  little  over  1,200  to  more  than  2,400 
students.  The  average  SAT  score  of  entering  freshmen  has 
jumped  more  than  33  percent,  from  613  in  1987  to  816 
in  1993.  These  data  reflect  the  emphasis  placed  on  ensur¬ 
ing  that  students  are  encouraged  throughout  the  educa¬ 
tional  experience — from  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade — to  persist  and  to  prepare  for  college,  followed  by 
comprehensive  academic  support  after  entering  FSU. 

Academic  programs  at  FSU  are  structured  to  pro¬ 
duce  successful  graduates  who  can  be  competitive  players 
in  mainstream  America.  During  the  1993-94  academic 
year,  several  significant  achievements  were  accomplished: 

•  Undergraduate  degrees  conferred  rose  95  percent  over 
1987  levels,  from  263  to  513.  Since  1990,  the  number 
of  black  students  earning  baccalaureate  degrees  has 
increased  from  172  to  305  (77  percent),  while  the 
number  of  non-black  students  earning  undergraduate 
degrees  has  grown  from  83  students  to  208  (151  per¬ 
cent).  In  1986-87,  undergraduate  degrees  accounted 
for  64  percent  of  all  degrees  conferred;  this  year  that 
figure  approached  85  percent.  The  total  number  of 
degrees  conferred  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels  has  jumped  more  than  72  percent  since  1990-91. 

•  FSU’s  five-year  graduation  rate,  which  stood  at  less 
than  17  percent  in  1987,  climbed  to  over  25  percent  in 
1994. 

•  FSU  was  authorized  to  offer  its  first  doctoral  program 
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in  the  school’s  history.  The  first  cohort  in  the  doctor¬ 
ate  in  educational  leadership  (Ed.D.)  program  will 
enroll  in  fall  1994. 

•  FSU  received  final  approvals  for  two  masters-level 
degree  programs:  the  master  of  arts  in  teaching  in 
political  science  and  the  master  of  arts  in  teaching  in 
sociology.  Also,  the  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  approved  the  addition  of  Spanish  as  a  second 
major  for  those  students  selecting  degree  programs  in 
elementary,  health,  physical,  or  business  education. 

•  FSU  was  chosen  to  offer  three  programs  designed  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  in  North  Carolina’s  public  schools:  the  North 
Carolina  Teaching  Fellows  Program,  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Principal  Fellows  Program,  and  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Teaching  Academy. 

•  FSU’s  Fort  Bragg- Pope  Air  Force  Base  campus  received 
the  Ray  Ehrensberger  Award  for  Institutional  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Military  Education,  the  highest  recognition 
the  U.S.  Army  bestows  upon  civilian  institutions  for 
academic  excellence.  FSU’s  program  was  selected  from 
among  1,000  four-year  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas. 

•  Eighty-one  grant  proposals  totaling  over  $13.4  million 
were  submitted  to  external  funding  sources.  Thirty- 
one  awards  totaling  nearly  $3  million  were  received  to 
help  strengthen  our  academic,  service,  and  support 
programs. 

•  FSU  began  installing  a  fiber-optic  network  to  allow  full 
access  to  local  and  global  information  networks  through 
Internet  and  the  North  Carolina  Information  Highway. 

•  To  promote  candid  discussions  about  education  and 
the  role  FSU  plays  in  ensuring  equality  of  opportunity 
and  access  to  higher  education  in  North  Carolina,  a 
number  of  Chancellor  Forums  were  held.  The  first 
forum  focused  on  the  importance  of  recent  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  about  desegregation  and  the 
relevance  of  FSU’s  progress  as  a  model  institution. 

In  addition  to  its  traditional  and  academic  programs, 
FSU  has  made  public-education  outreach  a  priority  for  its 
students,  faculty,  and  administration  because  of  our  con¬ 
cern  that  so  many  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth  are 
being  lost  from  the  educational  pipeline  before  they  even 
reach  college  age.  The  nationwide  rates  on  minority  high- 
school  completion  are  frightening;  to  have  minority  stu¬ 
dents  enroll  in  college  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in 
the  population  will  require  more  than  one  million  addi¬ 
tional  students  to  enroll  by  the  year  2000.  Across  the 
country,  the  gap  between  black  and  white  college  gradua¬ 


tion  rates  has  widened. 

FSU  has  successfully  established  and  is  maintaining 
numerous  public  outreach  programs.  Chancellor’s  Schol¬ 
ars,  who  perform  public  service  as  a  condition  for  receiv¬ 
ing  scholarship  aid,  along  with  faculty  and  administrators, 
are  committed  to  breaking  the  traditional  frameworks  of 
mediocrity  and  to  helping  mold  young  leaders  for  tomor¬ 
row.  Established  FSU  programs  include  pairing  college 
students  with  individual  high-risk  children  for  mentoring, 
tutoring,  and  positive  role-model  partnerships  throughout 
the  academic  year.  Programs  also  include  privately  funded 
public-school  teacher-training  in  approaches  to  subjects 
such  as  mathematics  and  science;  faculty  using  local 
schoolrooms  as  labs  in  a  NASA-funded  project  to  design 
teaching  modules  that  make  aerospace-related  subjects 
easy  and  fun  to  learn;  U.S.  Department  of  Education- 
funded,  school-to-college  bridging  programs  that  enable 
talented  but  high-risk  students  to  graduate  from  high 
school  and  go  on  to  college;  as  well  as  other  intervention 
and  support  programs.  Although  funding  limitations 
prohibit  us  from  serving  more  than  2.6  percent  of  the 
low-income,  disadvantaged  students  in  the  community, 
the  programs  offered  by  FSU  have  produced  significant 
results.  For  instance,  a  recent  study  showed  that  90  per¬ 
cent  of  students  served  in  FSU’s  Upward  Bound  Program 
between  1977  and  1992  graduated  from  high  school  and 
completed  college,  and  20  percent  of  those  served  after 
college  enrollment  went  on  to  graduate  school. 

FSU  is  particularly  proud  of  a  new  initiative,  the 
FIRST  Program,  which  guarantees  freshman-year  scholar¬ 
ships  to  all  eligible  rising  seventh  graders  from  six  counties 
in  southeastern  North  Carolina.  FSU  received  $200,000 
from  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  to  establish  the  program. 
We  will  provide  all  program  participants  with  academic 
support  services  throughout  their  public-school  experience 
to  ensure  that  they  exceed  the  requirements  for  entering 
college  and  succeed  after  enrollment.  Also,  the  FIRST 
Program  is  devised  to  work  closely  with  parents,  teachers, 
and  community  agencies  to  help  these  students  meet  high 
academic,  behavioral,  and  public-service  standards. 

If  we  work  to  help  public-school  students  become 
better  prepared  for  college,  more  of  them  will  be  qualified 
to  meet  the  rigors  of  a  higher-educational  program.  FSU 
provides  the  support  necessary,  academically  and  behavior- 
ally,  for  students  to  stay  in  school  through  graduation  and 
to  lead  successful,  productive  lives.  These  strategies  re¬ 
quire  the  support  and  assistance  of  a  dedicated  faculty, 
staff,  and  student  body,  and  a  firm  commitment  by  com¬ 
munity  members  within  and  outside  our  constituent  areas. 
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Trustees  and  Administration 

Think  about  every  problem,  every  challenge  we  face. 

The  solution  to  each  starts  with  education.  For  the 
Stike  of  the  future — of  our  children  and  the  nation — 
we  must  transform  Americas  schools.  The  days  of  the 
status  quo  are  over. 

— President  George  Bush,  AMERICA  2000,  1991 

Trustees  during  1993-94  were  Hector  McEachern,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  chair;  Paul  M.  Carter,  Fayetteville;  Julius 
Fulmore,  Greensboro;  Leonard  Hedgepeth,  Fayetteville; 
Dickson  McLean,  Jr.,  Lumberton;  Glenn  R.  Jernigan, 
Fayetteville;  James  G.  Patterson,  High  Point;  Bruce  R. 
Pulliam,  Fayetteville;  John  E.  Raper,  Jr.,  Fayetteville;  Peggy 
A  Richmond,  Chapel  Hill;  Vera  L.  Swain,  Fayetteville; 
Jesse  Williams,  Fayetteville;  and  Trudy  Fields,  president  of 
the  Student  Government  Association. 

After  assessing  FSU’s  institutional  effectiveness  and 
progress  since  1988,  the  Board  of  Trustees  established  the 
next  phase  of  institutional  emphasis  and  set  the  tone  for 
its  next  era,  “From  Excellence  to  Greatness:  Our  Progress 
Continues.”  Culminating  from  a  two-day  retreat  under 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  McEachern,  the  board  called 
for  greater  commitment  from  all  levels  of  university  per¬ 
sonnel  to  help  improve  the  educational  outcomes  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  better  promote  the  university.  The  board 
joined  my  administration  in  addressing  critical  issues  of 
multi-cultural  environments  and  the  impact  of  such  issues 
on  student  achievement.  As  a  result  of  the  board’s  leader¬ 
ship,  university  constituencies  became  more  unified  in 
developing  strategies  to  strengthen  our  effectiveness. 

New  administrative  appointments  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  include  Perry  Massey,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Charles  Davis,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  and  Economics;  and  Wanda  Lessane,  university 
legal  counsel.  Additionally,  I  continue  to  represent  FSU 
on  a  variety  of  educational  boards  and  was  honored  to  be 
appointed  chair  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Board  on 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  by  President 
Bill  Clinton. 

Academic  Affairs 

As  a  model  for  all  higher  educational  institutions,  an 
HBCU  must  maintain  the  standards  of  contemporary, 
quality  education,  it  must  seek  the  social  regeneration 
of  Black  Americans,  and  it  must  help  in  the  solution  of 
problems  of  race  contact  and  cooperation  .  .  .  and 


finally,  beyond  all  this,  it  must  develop  human  beings. 

— from  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  W.E.B.  DuBois,  1903 

The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  began  the  academic  year 
with  the  theme  of  “Strengthening  Institutional  Effective¬ 
ness.”  Emphasis  was  placed  on  faculty  development,  the 
improvement  of  teaching  quality,  and  the  enhancement  of 
undergraduate  education. 

The  University  College,  which  focuses  on  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years  of  the  undergraduate’s  experi¬ 
ence,  continued  to  provide  support  strategies  for 
strengthening  academic  performance,  especially  during  the 
freshman  year.  An  array  of  services  such  as  the  Mentoring 
Program,  advisement,  Student  Support  Services,  and  the 
University  College  Tutoring  Program  encompass  not  only 
students’  academic  and  personal  needs,  but  also  their 
direct  involvement  in  cultural,  social,  and  personal- 
development  activities  to  help  ensure  academic  success, 
retention,  and  graduation.  Better  academic  preparation  of 
first-time  students  coupled  with  comprehensive  support 
after  enrollment  have  increased  retention  rates  for  first¬ 
time  freshmen  from  55.4  percent  in  fall  1987  to  nearly  74 
percent  in  fall  1993.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  1993 
freshman  class  completed  the  year  academically  qualified 
to  return  for  the  sophomore  year;  their  average  GPA  was 

2.47. 

We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  recruit  well-pre¬ 
pared  high-school  students  who  meet  UNC’s  minimum 
admissions  requirements  and  to  acquire  additional  schol¬ 
arship  funds.  More  than  3,000  students  applied  for 
undergraduate  admission  for  fall  1993,  an  increase  of 
nearly  1 1  percent  over  the  previous  year.  The  enrollment 
of  transfer  students  also  has  risen  sharply,  more  than  dou¬ 
bling  since  1987.  Eighty-one  percent  of  our  transfer 
students  come  from  our  home  and  adjacent  counties;  65 
percent  of  our  black  students  transferred  from  other  four- 
year  schools. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  focused  its  efforts 
on  better  preparing  our  students  for  entry  into  profes¬ 
sional  and/or  graduate  schools.  College  faculty  worked 
with  students  to  develop  original  research  papers  for  pre¬ 
sentation  at  state  and  national  conferences.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  students  presented  14  research  papers  at  the  N.C. 
Conference  on  Undergraduate  Research,  and  four  made 
research  presentations  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Undergraduate  Research,  held  in  Michigan.  The  FSU  Art 
Guild,  comprised  of  art  majors,  exhibited  original  works 
at  the  Quinlan  Art  Gallery  at  the  Gainesville  College  of 
Art  in  Georgia.  Our  on-campus  planetarium  presented 
shows  to  nearly  5,500  public-school  students  in  the  re- 
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gion.  Sixty-two  faculty  members  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  presented  programs,  workshops,  and  exhibits 
for  University  Day.  This  activity  attracted  approximately 
1,500  junior  and  senior  high-school  students  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  university-level  learning  experiences. 

The  School  of  Business  and  Economics  underwent  a 
review  to  strengthen  its  academic  programs  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  levels.  The  master  of  business 
administration  program  was  modified  to  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  “common  body  of  knowledge”  that  more 
closely  mirrors  the  workplace  environment.  Additionally, 
the  MBA  program  developed  several  courses  emphasizing 
international  business.  In  a  competition  sponsored  by  the 
N.C.  Small  Business  and  Technology  Development  Cen¬ 
ter,  two  teams  of  our  MBA  students  received  awards  for 
the  quality  of  their  consultations  with  small  businesses. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  two  teams  from  any  university 
had  won  awards. 

The  School  of  Education’s  growth  during  the  year 
was  significant.  The  school  was  active  in  developing  sev¬ 
eral  new  degree  areas;  in  the  national,  state,  and  regional 
accreditation  of  our  teacher-education  programs;  in  pro¬ 
moting  our  “educational  warranty”  on  the  performance  of 
our  teacher-education  graduates;  and  the  transition  to  our 
first  doctoral  program.  Through  the  FOCUS  Project, 
faculty  and  students  provided  services  valued  at  more  than 
$61,000  to  low-performing  school  districts.  Faculty  pro¬ 
vided  more  than  360  organized  services  and  activities  for 
public  schools,  reaching  over  30,000  students  and  teachers 
in  233  school  settings.  One  hundred  eighty-five  students 
earned  teaching  degrees  in  the  School  of  Education  during 
1993-94,  a  five-year  high. 

The  Mathematics/Science  Education  Center  contin¬ 
ues  to  administer  many  outreach  projects  for  public- 
school  teachers,  parents,  and  students.  The  center  has 
received  a  number  of  grants  from  agencies  including  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  NASA,  Texas  Instruments, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  the  Quality  Education 
for  Minorities  Project,  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  among  others.  The  primary  mission  of  the 
center  is  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  math  and 
science  teachers,  especially  from  under-represented  groups, 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  in 
math,  science,  and  technology.  The  Pre-college  Program  is 
currently  serving  400  minority  students. 

Student  Affairs 

We  know  that  support  services  work  ...  it  is  clear  that 

when  students  know  their  institution  is  unambiguously 


committed  to  their  success,  performance  rises  dramati¬ 
cally. 

— Wingspread  Group  on  Higher  Education, 
An  American  Imperative,  1 993 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  reflects  a  strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  personal  develop¬ 
ment  of  students.  The  fourth  annual  Student  Leadership 
Retreat  encouraged  students  to  interact  closely  with  uni¬ 
versity  faculty  and  staff  and  to  pursue  active  involvement 
in  administrative  decisions  made  at  FSU. 

As  a  result  of  interviews  arranged  by  Career  Services 
and  the  Placement  Center,  167  students  received  job 
offers  from  organizations  such  as  Northern  Telecom, 
Hewlett  Packard,  Wachovia,  Southern  National  Bank,  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  The  Cumberland  County 
Schools  system,  which  recruited  55  of  our  education 
majors,  was  the  largest  single  employer  of  FSU  graduates 
during  this  academic  year. 

The  Southeast  Sectional  of  the  Honda  All-Star  Clas¬ 
sic  (an  academic  college  bowl)  was  held  at  NC  A&T  State 
University,  and  the  FSU  team  advanced  with  NC  Central 
University  to  represent  the  region  in  the  finals  competition 
in  California. 

Residence  Life  initiated  the  Community  Assistants 
program  that  paired  upperclassmen  with  new  students  as 
roommates.  Community  Assistants  were  responsible  for 
facilitating  programs  that  provide  educational  and  social 


Business  Affairs 

Progress  in  education  wont  solve  all  our  problems.  But 
without  progress  in  education,  we  can’t  solve  any  of  our 
problems. 

— President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education,  1965 

FSU  received  its  fifth  consecutive  excellent  financial  audit. 
Two  renovation  projects  were  completed  during  1993-94: 
the  Helen  T.  Chick  Building  was  renovated  to  add  much- 
needed  space  for  computer  laboratories,  academic  support, 
and  faculty  offices;  and  Lilly  Gymnasium  was  refurbished 
to  bolster  academic  programs  in  the  School  of  Education. 

In  the  wake  of  the  University-wide  bond  referen¬ 
dum,  FSU  has  begun  plans  for  $9.5  million  in  renovations 
to  our  residence  hall  facilities,  which  will  help  accommo¬ 
date  more  than  1 50  additional  students  and  refurbish  all 
current  living  space  to  first-rate  housing.  The  bond  re¬ 
sources  also  will  help  us  renovate  portions  of  the 
Rosenthal  Building  and  the  Telecommunications  Center, 
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which  will  house  our  N.C.  Information  Highway  class¬ 
room.  FSU  has  been  selected  by  tire  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  to  participate  in  the  Federal  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program  for  the  1995-96  academic  year. 

University  Advancement 

Our  goal  as  a  nation  must  be  nothing  less  than  to 
eliminate,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  gaps  that  mark  our 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  population  as  disadvan¬ 
taged. 

— One-Third  of  a  Nation,  The  Commission  on 
Minority  Participation  in  Education  and  American  Life, 
American  Council  on  Education,  1988 

The  following  milestones  were  accomplished  during  this 
academic  year: 

•  FSU  concluded  the  third  year  of  its  first  major  capital 
campaign  on  a  positive  note.  Total  payments  on 
pledges  toward  the  $4-million  total  came  to  over  $3.1 
million,  with  200  three-year  pledges  now  completed. 
Capital  Campaign  funds  had  a  positive  impact  on  our 
ability  to  attract  and  serve  thousands  of  children  and 
young  adults  in  the  Cape  Fear  region. 

•  FSU  joined  a  statewide  partnership  headed  by  the 
Student  Coalition  for  Literacy  in  Education  (SCALE) 
to  secure  a  grant  from  President  Clintons  student- 
volunteer  initiative,  Americorps.  The  three-year  oper¬ 
ating  grant  for  FSU’s  Americorps  program  is 
$327,000,  with  an  additional  $148,560  in  educational 
awards  set  aside  for  FSU  Americorps  students  when 
they  complete  their  year-long  volunteer  service.  The 
grant  will  enable  19  FSU  volunteers  to  learn  “reading 
recovery”  techniques  and  to  provide  literacy  service  to 
adults  and  public-school  students  in  Cumberland  and 
Bladen  counties  on  a  year-round  basis. 

•  Two  new  FSU  alumni  chapters  (Harnett  County  and 
Northern  Virginia)  were  chartered. 

•  During  our  spring  commencement  exercise,  more  than 
430  graduates  received  associate,  baccalaureate,  and 
master’s  degrees.  David  Wilhelm,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  was  the  keynote 
speaker,  and  the  Honorable  Ola  Lewis,  an  FSU  alum¬ 
nae  and  one  of  the  youngest  judges  ever  appointed  to  a 
district  court,  delivered  the  challenge.  Catherine 
LeBlanc,  executive  director  for  White  House  Initiatives 
on  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities, 
brought  greetings  from  President  Clinton. 


Athletics 

We  should  evaluate  institutional  performance  against 
student  outcomes.  We  know  all  this,  but  appear  unable 
to  act  on  it.  It  is  time  to  explore  the  reasons  for  our 
failure  to  act. 

— Wingspread  Group  on  Higher  Education, 
An  American  Imperative,  1 993 

The  1993-94  academic  year  proved  to  be  another  success¬ 
ful  year  in  that  each  of  our  eight  sports  teams  enjoyed 
winning  seasons.  Student  academic  achievement  is  the 
barometer  by  which  FSU  athletics  measures  its  success. 
There  were  134  students  enrolled  in  athletics  programs, 
and  33  recruited  athletes  graduated  in  the  1993-94  year. 
The  two  teams  boasting  the  highest  grade  point  averages 
were  golf  (3.3)  and  womens  cross  country  (3.03). 

The  men’s  basketball  team  posted  its  third  consecu¬ 
tive  winning  season.  The  women’s  basketball  team  had  its 
second  winning  season  in  a  row,  finishing  with  a  19-8 
record  and  being  named  Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  (CIAA)  Southern  Division  champions.  The 
Bronco  football  team  also  had  its  second  consecutive 
winning  season,  placing  fourth  in  the  CIAA  Conference. 
The  golf  team  won  the  CIAA  Conference  championship 
and  placed  three  players  on  the  All-Conference  team. 

Conclusion 

The  Action  Plan  [to  improve  the  education  of  our 
people]  is  based  on  the  premise  that  every  child  has  a 
right  to  a  quality  education.  .  .  .  America  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  because,  at  every  turn,  it  has  been  able  to  bring 
its  most  precious  national  resource  to  bear  on  the  tasks 
at  hand:  a  diverse  and  talented  people.  .  .  .  The  door 
to  the  future  for  every  child  is  first  and foremost  the 
door  to  the  schoolhouse. 

— The  Quality  Education  for  Minorities  (QEM) 

Project,  1990 

On  behalf  of  the  Fayetteville  State  University  family,  I 
extend  my  sincere  appreciation  to  President  Spangler,  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  for  their 
continued  support  and  strong  advocacy  of  this  campus’ 
mission.  FSU  continues  on  its  journey  to  realize  the 
responsibilities  it  has  to  serve  the  children  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  beyond.  We  are  not  complacent  with  our 
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achievements,  even  though  they  are  the  most  dramatic 
accomplishments  in  the  history  of  the  school.  FSU  is 
realizing  its  niche  in  the  larger  realms  of  higher  education, 
and  we  are  responding  to  the  needs  of  those  who  will  be 
our  leaders  of  tomorrow.  We  look  forward  each  day  to  the 
challenge! 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Lloyd  V.  Hackley 


Chancellor 
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Introduction 

The  1993-94  academic  year  reflects  a  period  of  substantial 
progress  and  achievements  at  North  Carolina  A&T  State 
University.  Exemplary  accomplishments  occurred  because 
of  the  continued  adherence  to  the  university’s  mission  by 
our  students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and  trustees,  as  well  as 
by  tremendous  external  support  from  President  C.  D. 
Spangler,  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  North  Carolina 
Black  Legislative  Caucus,  the  Board  of  Visitors,  the  A&T/ 
Industry  Cluster,  the  Guilford  County  legislative  delega¬ 
tion,  and  a  plethora  of  federal  agencies  and  national  foun¬ 
dations. 

A&T  launched  the  new  year  with  a  record  enroll¬ 
ment  of  7,973  students,  and  concluded  the  year  by  gradu¬ 
ating  1,276,  another  record.  Between  those  two 
milestones  were  a  number  of  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  by  the  A&T  Family. 

During  the  year,  A&T  implemented  its  first-ever 
Ph.D.  programs,  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 
With  the  enrollment  of  12  doctoral  students,  we  served 
notice  that  we  will  strengthen  our  role  in  the  graduation  of 
well-trained  African-Americans  for  the  nations  laborato¬ 
ries,  industries,  and  universities.  We  continue  to  lead  the 
nation  in  graduating  black  engineers  at  the  undergraduate 
and  master’s-degree  levels. 

Capitalizing  on  our  proven  track  record  in  the  field 
of  communications  and  in  the  use  of  coaxial  cables  and 
microwave  signals  for  video  and  data  transmission,  we  are 
well  positioned  to  participate  in  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt’s 
announced  Information  Highway,  an  ultra-modern  fiber¬ 
optic  system  for  communications  at  the  speed  of  light. 

Other  outstanding  advancements  were  made  during 
the  year  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  A&T’s  international 
thrust.  Students,  faculty,  and  administrators  participated 
in  internships,  study  tours,  and  professional  and  research 
meetings  in  such  diverse  places  as  Guyana,  Jamaica,  Costa 
Rica,  Ghana,  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Senegal,  Russia, 
Egypt,  China,  England,  and  Germany. 

The  university  successfully  completed  its  largest 
fund-raising  campaign  ever,  attracting  a  total  of 
$20,023,988.  We  surpassed  our  $20-million  goal  a  year 
ahead  of  schedule.  Again,  it  was  the  support  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  foundations,  alumni,  and  friends  that  made  such 
success  possible.  We  are  continuing  the  campaign  to 
generate  funds  for  the  Fitness-Wellness  Center,  needed  to 
enhance  our  athletic  program.  We  continue  to  count  on 
the  generosity  of  our  many  supporters  for  the  $1.5  million 
needed  to  build  the  first  phase  of  a  first-class  facility. 

A  new  scholarship  program,  “Imagine  the  Possibili¬ 
ties,”  is  designed  to  enable  our  corporate  friends,  many  of 
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them  members  of  the  Fortune  500,  to  “adopt”  one  or 
more  students  for  four  years.  Included  in  the  corporate 
support  for  the  students  are  funds  for  tuition,  books  and 
all  fees,  plus  a  pre-college  summer  experience  and  three 
summer  internships. 

A  major  boost  to  A&T’s  capital-improvements  pro¬ 
gram  was  provided  by  the  allocation  of  $15  million  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  bond  issue.  The  funds 
will  enable  us  to  build  an  $8-million,  ultra-modern  tech¬ 
nology  building  and  to  begin  converting  the  former 
Bluford  Library  into  a  state-of-the-art  Interdisciplinary 
Research  Building  at  a  cost  of  $5  million. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  renovate 
the  Dudley  Building  to  house  the  Mattye  Reed  African 
Heritage  Center  and  the  Taylor  Art  Gallery  and  to  reno¬ 
vate  the  Paul  Robeson  Theatre. 

Administration 

Activities  that  required  the  attention  of  the  Division  of 
Administrative  Affairs  during  the  year  included  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  implementation  of  the  N.C.  Information 
Highway  and  our  broadband  communication  network, 
AggieNet;  working  to  improve  graduation  and  retention 
rates;  coordinating  with  the  Admissions  Office  to  cope 
with  our  record  enrollment;  and  handling  details  of  the 
NCAA  basketball  play-offs. 

The  signal  success  of  the  year  for  the  division  was  the 
final  connection  of  all  academic  and  administrative  build¬ 
ings  to  the  broadband  network  and  the  observation  of  the 
network’s  fledgling  implementation  in  selected  campus 
buildings.  A  reorganization  that  moved  our  telecommuni¬ 
cations  unit  under  the  umbrella  of  the  unit  for  informa¬ 
tion  services  and  policies  development  provides  the 
framework  and  the  expertise  for  A&T  to  migrate  to  the 
information  highway. 

The  information  services  and  policies  unit  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  November  to  oversee  telecommunication  network 
services  and  to  coordinate  the  division’s  efforts  regarding 
policy  monitoring  and  implementation.  During  the  year 
the  unit  received  a  $125,000  grant  from  AT&T.  Another 
grant  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  seeking  funds  to  upgrade  our  infrastructure  for  the 
broadband  network  and  the  information  highway. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  continued  its  efforts  to 
maintain  high-quality  educational  programs,  with  many 


new  courses  approved  and  implemented.  A&T  was  in  its 
second  year  of  a  new  five-year  funding  period  under  the 
Title  III,  Part  B  Program  (HBCU),  and  received  an  award 
of  $1,490,450  for  19  activities.  These  activities  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  evaluation  by  an  external  evaluator  in  September 
of  1994. 

During  the  fall  semester,  our  record  enrollment  of 
7,973  was  distributed  as  follows  among  our  schools  and 
colleges:  School  of  Agriculture,  285;  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  2,406;  School  of  Business  &  Economics,  1,298; 
School  of  Education,  333;  College  of  Engineering,  1,683; 
School  ofNursing,  431;  School  ofTechnology,  597;  and 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  940. 

This  was  another  banner  year  for  the  Office  of  Ad¬ 
missions,  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  identify  pro¬ 
spective  students,  provide  them  with  information  about 
the  university,  encourage  qualified  students  to  apply  and, 
if  admitted,  enroll  at  A&T. 

A  record  1,276  degrees  were  awarded  during  the 
1994  commencement  exercise. 

Students  graduating  with  perfect  4.0  grade-point 
averages  included  Paul  P.  Emrich  (industrial  electronics), 
William  Fuller  (accounting),  Tamara  Houston  (account¬ 
ing),  and  Cynthia  G.  Putnam  (home  economics). 

The  university  employed  a  total  of  460  instructional 
faculty  members  during  the  academic  year.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  nearly  70  percent  held  terminal  degrees.  Twenty-three 
full-time  faculty  members  with  terminal  degrees  were 
added  to  the  faculty  in  1993-94.  Faculty-development 
opportunities  included  the  Board  of  Governor’s  Doctoral 
Study  Program,  Faculty  Development  Grant  Program, 
Title  III  HBCU  Faculty  and  Administrative  Development 
Program,  and  the  Tuition  Waiver  Program.  Twenty  fac¬ 
ulty  members  received  faculty-development  grants:  14 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  from  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  one  from  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  and  three  from  Technology.  One  faculty  member 
from  the  School  of  Business  and  Economics  received  a 
Board  of  Governors’  Doctoral  Study  Grant  award. 

Twenty-eight  faculty  grants  were  awarded  under  the 
Title  III  HBCU  Faculty  and  Administrative  Development 
Program.  Five  faculty  members  (three  from  the  School  of 
Business  and  Economics  and  two  from  the  School  of 
Nursing)  worked  toward  their  doctoral  degrees. 

A&T  was  authorized  by  the  UNC  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  to  plan  an  interdisciplinary  Waste  Management 
Institute  (WMI),  which  will  provide  instructional  sup¬ 
port,  research,  and  community  outreach  to  raise  awareness 
and  understanding  of  waste-management  issues  in  our 
society.  The  goals  of  the  WMI  are:  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  minority  professionals  in  environmental  and  waste- 
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management  fields;  to  develop  cooperative  and  exchange 
programs  involving  faculty,  students,  government,  and 
industry;  to  sponsor  public-awareness  workshops  and 
lecture  series;  and  to  support  interdisciplinary  research 
programs.  I  envision  this  institute  as  a  forerunner  to  an 
undergraduate  degree  program  in  environmental  studies. 

Research.  On  July  1,  1993,  the  position  of  vice 
chancellor  for  research  was  added  to  A&Ts  administrative 
team.  The  newly  organized  Division  of  Research,  for¬ 
merly  the  Office  of  Research  Administration,  reporting  to 
the  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs,  is  now  the  official 
unit  charged  with  administering  and  managing  all  spon- 
sored-program  activities  at  the  university. 

During  the  1993-94  academic  year,  a  working  rela¬ 
tionship  was  established  between  the  Division  of  Research 
and  each  of  the  academic  and  administrative  units  to 
facilitate  the  development  and  administration  of  research 
and  sponsored  programs.  The  result  was  a  consistent 
increase  in  proposals  submitted  and  awards  received 
throughout  the  year.  Through  May  31,  1994,  A&T 
researchers  submitted  251  proposals  totaling  $474.1  mil¬ 
lion,  a  20-percent  increase  over  the  previous  year.  During 
this  same  period,  157  awards  totaling  $19.7  million  were 
received,  excluding  federal  appropriations  for  agricultural 
research  and  cooperative  extension.  By  June  30,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sponsored-program  activity  had  reached  $27  mil¬ 
lion. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  our  sponsored  support 
was  for  research,  which  reflects  the  exponential  growth  in 
our  research  focus  brought  about  by  the  expansion  of  our 
graduate  programs,  especially  doctoral  programs  in  engi¬ 
neering.  A&T  also  received  substantial  funding  to  sup¬ 
port  a  variety  of  other  programs,  including  curriculum 
development,  academic  support,  fellowships  and  scholar¬ 
ships,  facilities  enhancement,  research  instrumentation, 
and  pre-college  outreach  programs.  Many  of  these  efforts 
involved  collaboration  with  other  colleges  and  universities, 
federal  laboratories,  industry,  research  institutes,  founda¬ 
tions,  and  state  and  local  agencies. 

Student  Affairs 

During  the  year,  the  Student  Affairs  Division  supported 
an  expansion  of  student  volunteerism  at  the  university.  As 
individuals  and  through  various  student  organizations 
(Greek  and  non-Greek),  students  were  involved  in  recruit¬ 
ment  efforts;  tutorial  sessions;  and  fund-raising  for  non¬ 
profit  groups  such  as  the  YMCA,  YWCA,  the  Wachovia 
Corporate  Cup,  the  March  of  Dimes,  the  Sickle  Cell 


Foundation,  and  Special  Olympics. 

During  the  year,  the  Student  Affairs  Division  revised 
the  Student  Handbook  to  provide  more  detail  about  stu¬ 
dent  policies  and  university  procedures.  The  Handbook 
offers  an  in-depth  look  at  many  factors  that  affect  the 
quality  of  student  life  at  A&T. 

In  concert  with  our  heavy  emphasis  upon  student 
retention,  the  division  received  funds  to  establish  a  new 
14-terminal  computer  laboratory  in  the  Memorial  Union, 
for  student  use  only.  This  will  be  a  great  asset. 

A&T  continued  to  eliminate  barriers  for  our  special 
students,  including  those  with  disabilities.  We  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  ensuring  that  all  university  facilities  and  services 
will  be  fully  accessible  to  handicapped  students.  A  hand¬ 
book  for  students  with  disabilities  was  developed. 

Five  residence  halls  (Scott,  Cooper,  Morrow,  Gamble 
and  Vanstory)  were  involved  in  a  $5. 6-million  renovation 
project  to  address  plumbing,  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
other  deficiencies.  Each  of  these  facilities  also  was  wired 
for  in-room  telephone  service  for  residents,  and  plans  have 
been  developed  to  provide  this  service  in  our  four  remain¬ 
ing  residence  halls. 

Programs  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  serve 
nearly  8,000  students,  2,990  of  whom  reside  on  campus. 

In  the  fall  of  1993,  A&T  enrolled  280  international 
students  representing  56  countries.  Countries  providing 
the  largest  number  of  students  include  India,  China, 
Pakistan,  and  Nigeria.  The  greatest  number  of  interna¬ 
tional  students  majored  in  engineering,  followed  by  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  number  of  students  from  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  has  risen  significantly.  Most  of  these  students  are 
in  graduate  engineering  programs  and  are  sponsored  by 
their  academic  departments  in  China. 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  initiated  a  number 
of  new  programs  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
students.  The  university  hosted  the  1994  Southeastern 
sectional  play-offs  of  the  Honda  Campus  All-Star  Chal¬ 
lenge  Tournament  in  March.  Modeled  after  the  award¬ 
winning  College  Bowl  television  program,  the  1994 
challenge  featured  teams  of  four  students,  plus  an  alter¬ 
nate.  Teams  representing  predominately  black  colleges 
and  universities  competed  for  more  than  $285,000  in 
grants. 

Business  Affairs 

As  a  support-oriented  division  of  the  university,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Business  and  Finance  delivered  outstanding  cus- 
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tomer  services  to  its  clientele  during  the  year.  Continued 
fiscal  integrity  and  soundness  remains  the  major  goal. 

The  university’s  continued  growth  required  the 
division  to  address  space  needs  for  the  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  Scene  Shop/College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Surplus 
Property,  Auxiliary  Services,  Legal  Affairs,  Research  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Academic  Affairs,  Comptroller,  Purchasing, 
and  Personnel  Services. 

The  division  also  reviewed  and  revised  all  current 
organizational  structures  to  accommodate  departments 
through  the  year  2000,  inclusive  of  personnel  and  opera¬ 
tions.  Additionally,  we  installed  equipment  to  connect  all 
fire-alarm  and  burglary  systems,  strengthened  the  Traffic 
and  Parking  Division  and  expanded  campus  parking, 
increased  the  level  of  services  to  students  in  Auxiliary 
Operations,  updated  strategic  plans  through  1997,  and 
completed  phase  II  of  our  telecommunications  systems. 

The  Budget  Office  experienced  an  exceptionally 
productive  and  challenging  year  in  managing  a  budget 
totaling  $61,623,787,  up  nearly  12  percent  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  While  the  university’s  1993-94  budget  was 
reduced  by  $330,675,  the  impact  was  offset  somewhat  by 
enrollment-increase  funds  totaling  $1,777,579,  which 
allowed  us  to  add  new  teaching  positions. 

The  1993-94  year  was  the  second  in  which  A&T 
operated  as  a  Special  Responsibility  Constituent  Institu¬ 
tion.  This  designation  has  given  us  more  flexibility  to 
reallocate  budget  resources  for  essential  priorities  as  the 
need  arises.  As  a  result  of  flexibility  legislation,  A&T  was 
able  to  carry  forward  non-reverted  appropriations  of 
$1,038,240  from  the  1992-93  year  to  the  1993-94  year. 
These  funds  were  used  to  make  library  enhancements,  to 
establish  computer-assisted  learning  centers,  and  to  pay 
for  minor  renovation  projects.  Additionally,  $506,000 
was  set  aside  to  improve  computer  capabilities  and  the 
Computer  Laboratory. 

In  December,  we  began  phase  II  of  the  campus-wide 
telecommunications  system.  Meridan/Norstar  telephone 
equipment,  hardware,  and  software  were  purchased  and 
installed  in  Merrick  Hall,  along  with  a  voice-mail  system. 

A  total  of  1,283  dormitory  telephone  lines  were  installed 
in  Barbee  Hall,  Cooper  Hall,  Gamble  Complex,  Haley 
Hall,  the  Honor  Houses,  Morrow  Hall,  Scott  Hall,  and 
Vanstory  Hall.  To  assist  the  remaining  four  dormitories 
with  telephone  service,  16  courtesy  telephones  were  in¬ 
stalled.  AT&T  College  University  System  calling  cards 
were  also  distributed  to  students.  These  cards  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  dial  long  distance  directly  from  the  dormitory 
room  at  a  substantial  cost  savings. 

In  October,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Office  was 


relocated  to  the  Charles  H.  Moore  Research  Facility  to 
accommodate  renovations  in  Coltrane  Hall.  To  meet 
federal  guidelines,  the  Fixed  Assets  System  procedures  for 
acquisition,  control,  and  disposition  of  federal  government 
property  were  revised  in  January. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Development  and  University  Relations 
continued  to  raise  friends,  funds,  and  other  types  of  sup¬ 
port  to  help  A&T  achieve  its  stated  goals  and  objectives. 
Development  activities  for  the  1993-94  year  focused  on 
the  completion  of  the  $20-million  Centennial  Campaign, 
continued  solicitation  of  foundation  support,  attracting 
more  corporate  visitors  to  campus,  and  strengthening  our 
Planned  Giving  Program. 

Our  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  University/Industry 
Cluster  enhanced  their  roles  as  two  of  A&T’s  primary 
links  with  the  corporate  and  federal  sectors.  The  Board  of 
Visitors,  whose  membership  includes  approximately  40 
corporate  and  governmental  leaders,  assisted  in  marketing 
the  university  locally,  nationally,  and  internationally. 

The  historic  addition  of  our  first  Ph.D.  programs  in 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  gained  national 
press  coverage  for  A&T.  The  appearance  of  our  men’s  and 
women’s  basketball  teams  in  the  NCAA  play-offs  also 
generated  significant  media  attention  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  goodwill,  which  helped  in  the  recruitment  of 
students.  National  coverage  of  A&T’s  events  and  accom¬ 
plishments  was  provided  by  the  Boston  Globe,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  Black  Issues 
in  Higher  Education,  U.S.  Black  Engineer,  NAEEO  IN¬ 
ROADS,  Homecoming  Magazine,  and  Black  Enterprise. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  “Imagine  the 
Possibilities,”  a  scholarship  program  that  links  the  univer¬ 
sity,  honor  students,  and  corporate  sponsors,  is  enabling  us 
to  identify  bright,  articulate,  highly  motivated  students 
interested  in  pursuing  studies  in  a  variety  of  majors. 
AlliedSignal  in  April  became  the  program’s  first  corporate 
sponsor,  providing  a  grant  of  $140,000  to  support  four 
students. 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  experienced  a  success¬ 
ful  year  in  services  to  the  university,  including  a  major 
initiative  in  support  of  the  UNC  bond  referendum  in 
November  of  1993. 

The  alumni  directory  was  published  and  distributed. 
The  Annual  Giving  Campaign  goal  for  1993-94  was  set  at 
$560,000,  the  same  as  for  1992-93.  A  major  alumni- 
giving  workshop  was  held  with  the  help  of  a  consultant 
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from  United  Way.  The  association  contributed  $53,000 
to  the  university  for  priority  programs,  in  addition  to  total 
funding  for  16  National  Alumni  Scholars,  two  Ron 
McNair  Scholars,  and  $15,000  in  emergency-assistance 
funds. 

Athletics 

Outstanding  successes  for  the  Department  of  Athletics  in 
1993-94  included  offering  an  effective  Drug  Education, 
Screening  and  Counseling  Program  for  the  third  straight 
year;  hosting  two  mid-season  and  three  end-of-season 
MEAC  championships  for  non-revenue  sports;  staging 
many  meetings,  receptions,  dinners,  and  recognition 
ceremonies  for  student-athletes;  and  winning  conference 
tides  in  three  sports:  men’s  and  womens  basketball,  and 
men’s  track. 

Our  athletic  teams  marked  major  milestones.  The 
Lady  Aggie  basketball  team  became  the  first  A&T  or 
conference  team  to  participate  in  the  NCAA  Division  I 
Playoffs.  The  Men’s  basketball  team  made  its  eighth  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  NCAA  play-offs.  Additionally  the  football 
team,  playing  one  of  its  toughest  schedules  ever,  was 
ranked  fifth  nationally  during  the  course  of  the  season  and 
was  viewed  by  a  record  homecoming  crowd  and  national 
television  audience. 


Conclusion 

All  of  this  activity  illustrates  the  commitment  of  North 
Carolina  A&T  State  University  to  our  vision  of  continu¬ 
ing  excellence.  We  face  the  future  with  focus  and  determi¬ 
nation,  and  we  shall  continue  our  priorities  of 
dramatically  improving  our  retention  and  graduation 
rates;  of  expanding  the  globalization  of  our  curriculum;  of 
enhancing  the  School  of  Education  under  its  new  dean;  of 
making  final  preparations  for  the  implementation  of 
multicultural  studies;  and  for  joining  the  N.C.  Informa¬ 
tion  Highway.  We  ask  all  of  our  friends  to  stand  with  us 
in  this  exciting  era. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Edward  B.  Fort 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 

North  Carolina  Central  University  experienced  another 
year  of  significant  accomplishments  during  1993-94.  The 
university  was  in  the  initial  phase  of  several  major  projects 
designed  to  reestablish  its  role  as  a  leading  undergraduate 
liberal-arts  institution. 

NCCU  focused  on  four  principal  areas:  improving 
its  academic  programs;  building  its  faculty;  attracting 
students  with  strong  academic  potential  and  effectively 
serving  all  who  enroll;  and  involving  its  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  in  community  service.  We  are  excited  about  the 
progress  we  made  in  each  area. 

Continued  improvement  in  our  academic  programs 
was  recognized  by  the  accreditation  or  reaccreditation  of 
key  programs.  The  unconditional  approval  of  our  Nurs¬ 
ing  Department  by  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  also 
demonstrated  the  university’s  academic  strength. 

Additionally,  funds  are  now  in  place  for  five  new 
endowed  chairs,  and  we  have  begun  to  look  for  outstand¬ 
ing  scholars  to  fill  these  positions.  And  in  keeping  with 
our  efforts  to  strengthen  our  faculty,  we  have  reexamined 
our  criteria  for  employment  in  tenured  and  tenure-track 
faculty  slots.  We  intend  to  fill  these  positions  with  indi¬ 
viduals  who  demonstrate  both  the  potential  for  significant 
scholarship  and  a  strong  commitment  to  excellence  in 
teaching. 

The  outstanding  faculty  members  already  working 
at  NCCU  are  clearly  committed  to  research  and  teaching. 
Their  efforts,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Sekora,  interim 
dean  of  our  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  director  of 
our  Office  of  Sponsored  Research  and  Programs,  boosted 
grant  funding  for  research  and  public  service  projects  for 
the  year  by  more  than  $2  million. 

We  have  sought  ways  to  reward  outstanding  perfor¬ 
mance  by  our  faculty  and  staff.  Last  year  we  initiated  a 
cash  award  for  outstanding  teaching,  presenting  three 
awards  at  the  May  commencement  exercises.  We  also 
reinstituted  an  awards  program  for  our  non-teaching  staff; 
16  awards  were  granted  during  the  year. 

We  enrolled  a  number  of  outstanding  new  students 
last  year,  including  our  largest  freshman  class  of  North 
Carolina  Teaching  Fellows.  For  the  1994-95  school  year, 
we  asked  our  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office  to  focus 
on  students  with  superior  Scholastic  Assessment  Test 
scores  and  high-school  class  standing.  The  success  of  this 
endeavor  has  been  unparalleled.  We  are  confident  that 
the  average  SAT  score  for  our  1994  freshmen  will  be  at 
least  100  points  above  the  figure  for  1993. 


Our  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid,  work¬ 
ing  with  a  task  force  led  by  Bruce  L.  Thomas,  executive 
assistant  to  the  chancellor,  successfully  identified  and 
allocated  scholarships  and  other  financial  assistance  to 
outstanding  freshmen.  Need-based  federal  aid  was  used 
when  new  students  were  eligible,  and  some  150  appli¬ 
cants — all  with  SAT  scores  above  900 — were  awarded 
further  financial  assistance  to  ensure  that  all  their  tuition 
costs  and  university  expenses  would  be  covered. 

A  revision  of  the  core  curriculum,  the  General  Col¬ 
lege  Studies  Program,  incorporates  changes  designed  to 
ensure  that  undergraduate  students  begin  their  major 
studies  well-equipped  with  skills  in  language,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  the  sciences,  the  humanities,  and  the  social  sciences. 
University  policies  have  been  restated  so  that  all  full-time 
undergraduates  understand  our  expectation  that  they  will 
complete  all  requirements  for  their  baccalaureate  degrees 
within  four  calendar  years.  NCCU  will  add  a  December 
commencement  exercise  to  its  schedule,  and  will  insist 
that  all  students  who  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
May  and  December  commencement  activities  first  com¬ 
plete  all  requirements  for  graduation. 

We  have  initiated  an  Academic  Support  Center 
designed  to  help  our  students  find  their  way  through  the 
maze  of  contemporary  academic  life.  The  center  will 
reinforce  the  lessons  learned  in  the  classroom  in  a  less 
formal  setting  attractive  to  students  and  their  teachers. 
Additional  staff  will  be  employed  to  increase  the  number 
of  students  who  can  be  served  by  this  center. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  the  success  of  our  new 
Community  Services  Program.  During  its  first  year  of 
operation,  over  1,000  students  volunteered  through  our 
Community  Services  Center  to  work  as  volunteers  with 
more  than  70  community  agencies  and  university  out¬ 
reach  programs. 

Our  efforts  to  improve  our  facilities  resulted  in  fund¬ 
ing  for  26  capital  projects,  including  new  construction, 
renovation,  and  repairs.  These  projects  represent  our 
commitment  to  improve  the  working  environment  for 
faculty  and  staff,  as  well  as  for  students. 

The  end  of  the  academic  year  found  NCCU,  its 
faculty  and  staff,  and  its  student  body  substantially  stron¬ 
ger  and  significantly  better-prepared  to  serve  and  lead  the 
world  of  the  21st  century. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Led  by  Chairman  Carl  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  of  Gastonia, 
NCCUs  Board  of  Trustees  assumed  an  increasingly  sig¬ 


nificant  role  in  the  development,  implementation,  and 
administration  of  university  policies  and  in  supporting 
and  enforcing  the  policies  of  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors. 

During  the  1993-94  year,  we  reviewed  NCCU’s 
mission  and  goals  as  they  affect  the  institutions  day-to-day 
operations.  In  February,  the  trustees  approved  a  revised 
statement  of  mission,  the  product  of  a  careful  examination 
of  our  constituencies  and  resources.  The  new  statement 
added  emphasis  to  our  teaching  role,  explicitly  reflected 
the  historic  character  of  our  84  years  of  operation,  and 
addressed  the  realities  of  todays  society  and  economy. 

Of  particular  significance  this  year  was  the  boards 
recognition,  collectively  and  individually,  of  its  role  in 
expanding  the  resources  of  the  university.  Trustee 
Franklin  R.  Anderson  and  his  wife,  Susie  R.  Powell,  cre¬ 
ated  an  endowed  chair  in  the  School  of  Law,  named  for 
distinguished  civil-rights  pioneer  Charles  Hamilton  Hous¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Ms.  Powell  have  set  an  example 
for  our  trustees,  most  of  whom  have  either  given  gener¬ 
ously,  pledged,  or  declared  their  intention  to  pledge  to  the 
university’s  annual  and  capital  campaigns. 

Evelyn  O.  Shaw  of  Fayetteville  served  as  vice  chair  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  E.  Lavonia  Allison  of  Durham 
served  as  secretary.  Other  board  members  were  Bernard 
Allen,  Raleigh;  Franklin  R  Anderson,  Durham;  Richard 
E.  Jenkins,  Durham;  Franklin  L.  McCain,  Charlotte; 

Terry  Sanford,  Jr.,  Durham;  William  A.  Shore,  Durham; 
David  W.  Stith,  Durham;  and  Peggy  M.  Ward,  Charlotte. 

Our  vice  chancellors  and  our  executive  and  special 
assistants  worked  from  early  morning  to  late  night,  day  in 
and  day  out,  to  help  achieve  our  goals  for  the  year. 

Angela  O.  Terry,  vice  chancellor  for  student  affairs, 
resigned  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  to  return  to  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  where  she  had  been  employed 
before  joining  NCCU.  Roger  Bryant,  associate  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  for  student  affairs,  was  appointed  to  serve  as  interim 
vice  chancellor  until  a  permanent  person  can  be  selected. 

Mary  M.  Townes  retired  on  August  1,  1994,  as  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  She  had  been  a  fac¬ 
ulty  member  and  administrator  at  her  alma  mater  for  44 
years.  She  was  a  winner  of  the  Governor’s  Award  for 
Excellence,  but  even  that  recognition  failed  to  fully  reflect 
the  value  of  her  life  of  service.  Bernice  Johnson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  replace  her  on  an  interim  basis. 

Academic  Affairs 

Our  May  commencement  exercises,  at  which  we  awarded 
a  record  970  degrees,  marked  the  end  of  a  highly  success- 
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ful  year  for  our  Division  of  Academic  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Governors’  approval  of 
our  nursing  program,  other  high  points  included  the 
reaccreditation  of  our  School  of  Law  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  And,  for  the  first  time,  our  Speech  and  Hear¬ 
ing  (Communications  Disorders)  Program,  a  unit  of  the 
School  of  Education,  was  accredited  by  the  American 
Speech,  Language,  and  Hearing  Association.  NCCU  is 
one  of  only  two  historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
with  accredited  programs. 

The  School  of  Business  was  accredited  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Collegiate  Business  Schools  and  Programs,  a 
first  for  our  School  of  Business.  Our  Dietetics  Program, 
in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  also  earned 
reaccreditation. 

These  accreditations  and  approvals,  which  will  sig¬ 
nificantly  affect  the  employability  of  NCCU  graduates, 
reflect  long  hours  of  work  by  our  faculty. 

Many  of  the  outstanding  freshmen  who  enroll  this 
fall  will  participate  in  our  newly  created  Honors  College, 
which  will  encourage  our  best  students  to  stretch  their 
imaginations  and  aspirations  and  will  demonstrate  to  all  of 
our  students  the  value  of  disciplined  study.  Gifts  from  the 
News  and  Observer  Foundation,  Wachovia  Bank  of  North 
Carolina,  First  Union  Bank,  and  Duke  Power  Company 
established  new  scholarships  that  will  permit  us  to  recog¬ 
nize  more  appropriately  the  outstanding  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  of  our  best  students.  The  continued  funding  of 
our  Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers  Fellowships  and 
Glaxo  Scholarships  have  been  equally  helpful.  I  should 
note  that  Wachovia’s  gift  also  established  the  Asa  T. 
Spaulding  Chair  in  the  School  of  Business. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  addition  to  the  accreditation  of  its  Speech  and 
Hearing  Program,  were  a  conference  on  “Hunger,  Health, 
and  Hopelessness,”  and  technical  assistance  provided  by 
faculty  members  to  several  of  the  area’s  public-school 
districts. 

The  School  of  Education  also  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Central  Carolina 
Consortium,  funded  by  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  and 
based  at  NCCU.  It  is  an  alliance  of  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  businesses  in  the  Durham  vicin¬ 
ity.  Lawrence  Walker  has  guided  the  consortium  through 
this  initial  year  of  operation  and  has  successfully  enlisted 
the  support  of  educational  institutions  and  businesses 
throughout  its  service  area. 

Two  nationally  known  legal  scholars,  U.S.  Circuit 
Judge  A.  Leon  Higginbotham  and  Arthur  Kinoy,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights,  paid  extensive 


visits  to  our  School  of  Law.  Judge  Higginbotham  lectured 
during  the  spring  semester  and  spoke  at  several  law  school 
functions.  Mr.  Kinoy  was  a  visiting  professor  for  a  week 
during  the  fall  semester  and  held  several  conferences  with 
our  law  students.  Other  prominent  figures  who  shared 
their  expertise  with  NCCU  law  students  included  Paulette 
Brown,  president  of  the  National  Bar  Association,  and 
Marian  Wright  Edelman,  director  of  the  national 
Children’s  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

We  also  had  a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  law 
school  with  Percy  Luney  being  chosen  to  succeed  Mary 
Wright  as  dean. 

Both  the  School  of  Law  and  the  Department  of 
Nursing  continued  to  produce  graduates  who  are  well 
prepared  for  their  professions,  as  evidenced  by  excellent 
passage  rates,  respectively,  on  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Exam  and  the  National  Council  Licensure  Examination- 
R.N.  The  law  school’s  84-percent  passage  rate  was  the 
highest  in  its  history. 

The  School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences 
improved  its  strong  continuing-education  program  by 
appointing  program  coordinators  for  each  of  its  continu¬ 
ing-education  activities  and  by  revising  the  governance 
structure  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Staff  Develop¬ 
ment  Program.  The  continuing  growth  of  the  school  was 
reflected  in  the  78  degrees  it  awarded  in  May,  the  largest 
number  in  its  53-year  history. 

Significant  changes  in  our  graduate  offerings  in¬ 
cluded  the  approval  of  a  master  of  science  program  in 
earth  science,  to  be  offered  by  the  Department  of  Geogra¬ 
phy.  Approval  also  was  received  for  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  of  Art  to  plan  a  collaborative 
advanced  degree  program  in  art  education. 

We  also  are  planning  a  baccalaureate  in  environmen¬ 
tal  sciences  and  have  been  authorized  to  plan  a  Biomedi¬ 
cal-Biotechnology  Research  Institute. 

Other  significant  developments  included  our  accep¬ 
tance  as  a  member  of  the  Triangle  Research  Library  Net¬ 
work  along  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  Duke 
University,  and  our  involvement  with  the  Microelectronics 
Center  of  North  Carolina  and  the  N.C.  Biotechnology 
Center,  all  firsts  for  NCCU. 

Student  Affairs 

A  stronger  orientation  in  the  delivery  of  student  services 
was  made  possible  by  restructuring  and  reassignment  of 
organizational  responsibilities  in  the  Division  of  Student 
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Affairs.  These  efforts  were  led  by  Vice  Chancellor  Angela 
O.  Terry. 

The  university’s  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Center  became  the  Career  Services  Center,  with  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  services  it  offers.  This  unit  has  performed 
admirably  in  offering  our  students  counseling  as  they  plan 
their  careers,  assistance  as  they  seek  their  first  employ¬ 
ment,  and  guidance  toward  meaningful  summer  and 
cooperative  employment  experiences. 

Our  Community  Service  Program,  administratively 
located  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  will  foster 
volunteerism  and  a  sense  of  community  responsibility 
among  our  students.  The  outstanding  student  response  to 
this  program  in  1993-94  reflects  the  recognition  that 
leadership  and  excellence  must  be  put  to  the  service  of  our 
communides  without  consideration  of  reward.  Our 
dream  is  to  incorporate  community  service  into  the  aca¬ 
demic  curriculum,  with  departments,  schools,  and  pro¬ 
grams  requiring  that  students  engage  in  volunteer  service 
as  part  of  their  academic  studies. 

Business  Affairs 

Organizauonal  changes  were  made  in  the  structure  of  the 
Office  of  Scholarship  and  Student  Aid,  with  a  resulting 
improvement  of  the  financial-aid  delivery  process.  Com¬ 
puterization  now  allows  electronic  communication  with 
the  financial-aid  operations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  enabling  us  to  receive  within  one  week  federal 
responses  to  student  applications  that  previously  took  four 
weeks  to  receive  by  mail.  An  electronic  loan-processing 
system  was  implemented,  also  substantially  reducing  the 
time  between  student  application  and  the  award  of  funds. 

Workshops,  seminars,  planning  sessions,  and  other 
training  activities  were  conducted  for  other  Financial 
Affairs  units  in  our  continuing  effort  to  facilitate  academic 
and  student  service  programs  while  maintaining  full  con¬ 
trol  of  financial  expenditures. 

Work  has  begun  to  repair  and  renovate  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Theatre  in  the  Farrison-Newton  Communications 
Building;  to  construct  broadcasting  facilities  for  our  new 
public  radio  station,  WNCU-FM;  and  to  retube  and 
maintain  our  central  heating  facilities.  We  also  began 
plans  to  convert  our  former  Womens  Gymnasium  into  a 
Student  Services  Center,  to  construct  a  new  Chidley  Hall 
residence  complex,  to  renovate  our  Home  Economics 
Departments  home-management  house,  to  construct  a 
facility  for  the  safe  storage  of  wastes  generated  in  our 
science  departments  and  similar  operations,  to  construct 


space  in  the  James  E.  Shepard  Library  to  house  an  interac¬ 
tive  video  facility  for  teleconferencing  and  electronic- 
classroom  use,  to  renovate  the  basement  of  the  law  school 
for  a  model  law  office  for  clinical  programs,  to  construct 
elevators  for  two  of  our  science  facilities,  to  renovate  our 
biology  building  and  six  dormitories,  and  to  remodel  the 
snack  bar  and  game  room  area  of  the  Alfonso  Elder  Stu¬ 
dent  Union  and  Student  Cafeteria. 

Much  of  this  capital  construction  was  made  possible 
by  the  citizens’  approval  of  the  $3 10-million  University 
Bond  Referendum  in  November  1993.  Much,  however, 
was  also  made  possible  by  the  1993  and  1994  sessions  of 
the  legislature  and  by  UNC  General  Administration. 

Development 

William  Lea,  vice  chancellor  for  development,  assumed 
leadership  of  NCCU’s  institutional-advancement  opera¬ 
tions  in  December  1993.  LeRoyT.  Walker,  Jr.,  was  se¬ 
lected  in  1994  to  serve  as  executive  director  of  the  NCCU 
Foundation. 

The  development  division  and  our  foundation  con¬ 
tinue  with  plans  for  a  large-scale  capital  campaign  to  be 
announced  in  the  fall.  They  also  are  seeking  to  increase 
annual  giving  by  our  alumni,  corporations,  foundations, 
and  friends. 

During  1993-94,  NCCU’s  fund-raising  achieve¬ 
ments  exceeded  our  original  goals  for  the  year  by  more 
than  100  percent.  Particularly  significant  was  an  increase 
in  alumni  giving  from  8  percent  to  more  than  20  percent. 

The  support  of  our  alumni  and  the  early  responses  of 
our  friends  across  the  state  to  requests  for  “seed”  gifts  for 
our  capital  campaign  convince  us  that  we  will  succeed 
shortly  with  our  efforts  to  endow  more  professorships  and 
scholarship  programs. 

Athletics 

NCCU’s  athletic  teams  had  mixed  successes  during  1993- 
94.  Our  men’s  basketball  team  again  made  it  to  the  play¬ 
off  rounds  of  the  NCAA  Division  II  championship 
tournament. 

We  consider  athletics  an  important  element  of  our 
programs.  In  addition  to  the  skills  athletes  learn  in  team 
sports,  they  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  that  otherwise  might  not  be  available.  We, 
therefore,  insist  that  all  of  our  athletes  graduate  within 
four  years. 
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We  also  seek  to  ensure  that  our  athletic  program,  as 
well  as  our  university,  is  drug  free.  In  this  connection,  we 
took  several  steps  during  the  year  to  provide  educational 
programs  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  to  enforce  our 
anti-drug  policies.  These  efforts  had  a  significant  impact 
during  1993-94  and  will  be  continued. 

Conclusion 

The  successes  we  have  noted  for  1993-94  were  made 
possible  by  the  support  of  the  General  Administration,  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  state  legislature,  and  many 
friends  across  the  state.  Additionally,  we  had  significant 
support  from  and  the  commitment  of  our  Board  of  Trust¬ 
ees,  our  faculty,  staff,  and  administrators.  We  also  had  the 
strong  support  of  our  students  and  alumni.  All  of  these 
factors  are  important  indices  for  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  North  Carolina  Central  University.  To  all 
of  them,  I  extend  my  sincere  gratitude  and  thanks. 


Chancellor 
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North  Carolina 
School  of 
the  Arts 

Alexander  C.  Ewing 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

Several  major  undertakings  instituted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  decade  are  now,  four  years  later,  beginning  to  take 
root  and  promise  to  have  a  far-reaching  impact  on  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts. 

Probably  the  most  visible  and  immediate  of  these 
innovations  is  the  School  of  Filmmaking,  which  has  just 
completed  its  first  full  year  of  operations  and  has  already 
attracted  tremendous  interest  throughout  the  state  and 
country. 

A  long-range  plan  for  the  school— both  a  physical 
and  academic/artistic  blueprint  for  the  future,  and  an  all¬ 
school  capital  fund-raising  campaign— is  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  preparation.  Both  stand  ready  to  be  initiated  in 
the  coming  year. 

In  the  larger  community  of  Winston-Salem,  NCSA 
is  taking  a  leading  role,  along  with  Winston-Salem  State 
University  and  other  principal  organizations  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  community,  in  efforts  to  re-design  and  revitalize 
the  entire  southeastern  portion  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  campus,  the  largest  student 
enrollment  in  the  school’s  history  (and  most  recently  the 
largest  summer-school  enrollment)  continues  to  strain 
greatly  our  facilities  and  personnel,  which  nonetheless  still 
manage  to  offer  some  of  the  most  superb  professional-level 
artistic  training  available  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Board  of  Trustees  re¬ 
gretfully  accepted  the  resignation  of  L.  M.  Baker  and  was 
pleased  to  welcome  John  W.  Davis  III  of  Winston-Salem 
to  the  board.  Chairman  Bill  Davis  continued  to  provide 
the  school  and  its  board  with  his  constant,  wise,  concerned 
leadership.  John  Garrou  as  chairman  of  the  NCSA  Foun¬ 
dation  has  spearheaded  a  year-long  program  to  revitalize 
the  foundation  board  in  anticipation  of  our  upcoming 
capital  campaign.  Three  new  foundation  members  elected 
during  the  year  were  William  Stevens,  Steve  Turner,  and 
Edwin  Wilson. 

Academic  Affairs 

Enrollment  at  NCSA  rose  12  percent  over  last  year.  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  school  remains  very  strong,  with  an  acceptance 
rate  of  approximately  40  percent  of  final  applications. 

The  1994  summer  session  attracted  almost  as  many  appli¬ 
cants  as  the  regular  year.  The  summer  session  is  now 
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managed  by  Janet  Moore,  who  joined  the  staff  on  March  1. 

Two  members  of  the  faculty  with  more  than  20  years 
of  service  retired  this  year:  William  Beck  (School  of  Mu¬ 
sic — voice)  and  Janet  Joyner  (general  studies — French). 

Our  high-school  self-study  was  undertaken  this  year 
with  the  Accreditation  Committee  strongly  recommend¬ 
ing  the  high  school’s  reaccreditation.  The  committees 
essentially  glowing  report  did  include  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations  for  physical  improvements  and  particularly 
emphasized  a  great  school-wide  need  for  computers,  but 
the  many  commendations  constituted  an  overall  enthusi¬ 
astic  approval  of  NCSA’s  educational  and  artistic  pro¬ 
grams. 

Meanwhile,  still  under  way  is  the  self-study  for  col¬ 
lege  and  graduate  programs  that  began  this  year  and  will 
be  completed  next  spring.  Nancy  Leiphart  (general  stud¬ 
ies)  and  Sherwood  Shaffer  (School  of  Music)  are  co-direc¬ 
tors  of  the  self-study. 

The  five  arts  schools  and  the  Division  of  General 
Studies,  all  under  the  aegis  of  Vice  Chancellor  Bill  Pruitt, 
reported  the  following  highlights  for  1993-94: 

School  of  Dance.  Three  ballet  students  were  selected 
to  participate  in  the  International  Ballet  Competition  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  the  largest  such  competition  in  the 
world.  The  school  had  16  guest  artists  work  on  campus 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  including  a  week-long  visit 
by  Arthur  Mitchell,  artistic  director  of  the  Dance  Theatre 
of  Harlem  and  our  1 993-94  Lucia  Chase  Fellow. 

School  of  Design  &  Production.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  in  its  annual  college  ratings  ranked  the  D&P/ 
drama  program  at  the  School  of  the  Arts  third  in  the 
nation.  D&P  faculty  member  Martha  Dunigan  was  voted 
Winston-Salem  Artist  of  the  Year. 

School  of  Drama.  Graduates  Terry  Mann  and  Gary 
Beach  were  both  nominated  for  Tony  Awards  for  their 
leading  parts  in  the  Broadway  smash  musical  Beauty  & 

The  Beast.  (The  school  had  nine  alumni  working  in  or  on 
the  show!)  Gerald  Freedman,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Drama,  was  awarded  the  Holbrook  Award  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Platform  Association  (founded  in  1831  by  Daniel 
Webster  and  Josiah  Holbrook  during  the  presidency  of 
Andrew  Jackson)  for  his  many  contributions  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  preservation  of  the  American  theatre. 

School  of  Filmmaking.  The  school  opened  its  doors 
this  year  with  a  freshman  class  of  60  (average  age  of  25, 
two  with  advanced  degrees!).  By  the  end  of  the  year,  this 
first  class  was  quite  incredibly  already  writing  scripts  and 
shooting  short  films.  Other  film-school  highlights:  the 
Motion  Picture  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science  awarded  one 
of  the  two  largest  grants  by  its  prestigious  foundation  to 


the  school;  film  historian  and  archivist  Ray  Regis  is  estab¬ 
lishing  his  renowned  film  collection  at  the  school,  which 
will  make  NCSA  one  of  the  largest  film  archives  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  architectural  firm  that  designed 
Robert  Redford’s  Sundance  Institute  and  George  Wolfe’s 
Skywalker  Ranch  will  team  up  with  the  Charlotte  firm  of 
Lee  Nichols  Hepler  (designers  of  the  Friday  Center  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  the  master  plan  for  the  UNC 
Charlotte  campus)  to  begin  work  on  the  new  NCSA  film 
facility  approved  in  the  November  1993  bond  issue.  This 
is  the  biggest  single  project  ever  undertaken  by  NCSA  and 
is  already  attracting  great  national  interest  throughout  the 
film  industry. 

Division  of  General  Studies.  Of  the  92  high-school 
students  graduating  this  year,  four  were  recognized  as 
finalists  by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program,  and 
two  have  been  named  Merit  Scholars.  Another  student 
was  a  finalist  in  the  National  Achievement  Scholarship 
Competition  for  Outstanding  Negro  Students. 

School  of  Music.  Sophomore  Dimitri  Vorobiev  won 
the  Casagrande  Piano  Competition,  the  largest  such  event 
in  Europe  this  year,  over  93  other  pianists.  Within  24 
hours,  Vorobiev  had  received  offers  of  15  concerts  for 
1994-95!  One  special  distinction  amongst  a  great  many 
major  achievements  by  music-school  graduates:  violinist 
Lisa  Kim  has  been  given  a  contract  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  for  next  season.  At  23,  she  is  the  youngest 
performer  with  the  celebrated  orchestra. 

The  International  Music  Program  upheld  its  long¬ 
standing  tradition  (dating  back  to  the  very  first  year  of  the 
school)  of  sending  an  orchestra  to  perform  concerts  in 
several  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  summer  1993 
orchestra  was  the  biggest  ever,  numbering  over  75  musi¬ 
cians,  which  enabled  it  to  combine  with  a  full  French 
chorus  of  over  100  to  present  four  stirring  performances 
of  Beethoven’s  monumental  Ninth  Symphony  during  its 
sojourn  in  France.  An  hour-long  documentary  of  the 
orchestra,  entitled  “Distant  Melodies,”  was  filmed  in 
Europe  by  the  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television. 

Student  Affairs 

Two  of  the  school’s  longest-standing  priorities — a  building 
for  student  activities  and  the  position  of  vice  chancellor  for 
student  affairs — are  still  unrealized  at  the  end  of  another 
year.  The  High  School  Accreditation  Committee  in  its 
final  report  singled  out  the  overriding  need  for  a  student 
facility,  recommending  “that  the  proposed  Student  Activi¬ 
ties  Center  be  constructed  as  soon  as  funding  sources  can 
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be  identified.  Happily,  as  this  report  is  being  written,  the 
General  Assembly  has  authorized  partial  funding  for  the 
Student  Center,  which  will  enable  us  to  begin  planning 
this  facility  in  conjunction  with  the  previously  approved 
building  for  the  newr  film  school.  Meanwhile  the  WELL 
downstairs  in  the  Commons,  tvhich  is  the  only  recre¬ 
ational  space  available  on  campus,  is  being  redecorated.  In 
the  words  of  the  dean,  “Until  we  can  get  a  new  student 
center,  we’ll  just  have  to  spruce  up  the  old  one!” 

Business  Affairs 

For  the  fourth  straight  year,  to  the  great  credit  of  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Finance  Joseph  Dickson  and  his  stafF,  there 
have  been  no  exceptions  in  our  two  annual  audits,  either 
for  the  school’s  state-supported  activities  or  for  the  private 
foundation. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  campus  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  nowhere  near  as  good  as  our  fiscal  management. 

The  Office  of  State  Construction,  in  its  recent  evaluation 
of  NCSA  facilities,  tabulated  over  $2.5  million  of  major 
maintenance  items  that  should  be  done  within  the  next 
three  years,  with  $1.9  million  targeted  for  the  next  year  to 
18  months.  The  survey  also  noted  97  minor  deficiencies 
that  also  require  attention. 

One  important  step  nearing  completion  is  the  new 
long-range  physical  plan  for  our  campus.  Two  key  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  plan  are  a  major  new  entrance  for  the  school 
and  the  re-routing  of  commercial  traffic,  which  currently 
runs  through  the  center  of  our  campus  on  Waughtown 
Street  to  nearby  Fayetteville  Street,  which  forms  the 
school’s  eastern  boundary.  Other  principal  items  in  phase 
one  of  the  master  plan  are  designing  a  central  plaza  as  a 
new  focal  point  for  the  campus  and  a  major  expansion  of 
the  Semans  Library. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

To  help  relieve  the  severe  financial  problems  that  continue 
to  mount  on  practically  all  fronts,  Vice  Chancellor 
William  Porter  and  his  development  staff  are  completing 
far-reaching  plans  to  launch  this  fall  NCSA’s  first  compre¬ 
hensive  capital  campaign  since  the  school  was  founded  in 
1965.  Terry  Sanford,  who  as  governor  helped  create 
NCSA,  heads  an  all-state  campaign  committee  entrusted 
with  raising  $25  million  over  the  next  three  to  four  years. 
Meanwhile  during  this  past  year,  a  record  $2.5  million  in 


gifts  from  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  was 
received  by  the  school’s  foundation. 

Various  components  of  the  school  served  the  public 
on  a  variety  of  fronts.  In  music,  the  Community  Music 
Program  continued  to  offer  instruction  in  all  orchestral 
instruments  plus  voice  to  residents  of  Winston-Salem.  For 
the  seventh  consecutive  year,  the  School  of  Drama  hosted 
the  annual  festival  of  the  North  Carolina  Thespian  Society 
for  more  than  300  high-school  drama  students  and  more 
than  two  dozen  high-school  drama  teachers  and  directors. 
The  School  of  Dance  hosted  the  Festival  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Dance  for  some  1 50  dancers  representing  ten  dance 
companies;  the  festival  featured  two  evening  performances 
on  campus,  and  school  faculty  members  also  led  work¬ 
shops  and  special  classes.  School  of  Filmmaking  students 
and  faculty  were  on  hand  to  videotape  and  film  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  Their  footage  will  be  used  to  make  a  documentary 
on  the  museum  and  to  contribute  material  to  the 
museum’s  permanent  archives. 

NCSA  continues  to  operate  the  Stevens  Center  in 
downtown  Winston-Salem  as  the  premier  cultural  show¬ 
case  for  the  city.  This  past  year,  the  Stevens  Center  was 
ranked  by  Amusement  Business  as  the  second-busiest  the¬ 
atre  and  seventh-busiest  facility  in  North  Carolina.  It 
served  as  the  Triad  center  for  Disney  World  auditions, 
hosted  the  very  successful  National  Black  Theatre  Festival, 
and  continued  two  special  programs — Something  for 
Everyone  and  the  Broadway  Preview  Series — to  bring  top 
professional  theatre  to  local  audiences.  Overall  during  the 
1993-94  season,  the  theatres  operated  by  NCSA  offered 
409  public  performances  with  a  combined  attendance  of 
124,849  persons,  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  Winston-Salem! 

Working  with  leaders  of  all  the  principal  institutions 
in  the  surrounding  community,  including  WSSU,  Salem 
College,  Old  Salem,  Home  Moravian  Church,  city  and 
county  planning  staffs,  and  the  Trust  For  Public  Land,  we 
continue  to  spearhead  the  Southeast  Gateway  project, 
which  calls  for  renovating  the  entire  southeastern  section 
of  Winston-Salem. 

The  Kenan  Institute  for  the  Arts,  based  on  our  cam¬ 
pus,  has  in  its  initial  year  taken  the  lead  in  promoting  the 
far-reaching  A+  Schools  program  throughout  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  According  to  present  plans,  seven  clusters  of  three  to 
four  schools  each  across  the  state  will  participate  in  an 
intensive  program  of  interdisciplinary  teaching  and  daily 
arts  instruction  designed  to  improve  students’  ability  to 
learn  and  their  academic  performance. 
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Conclusion 

So  much  is  currently  happening  on  this  smallest  of  UNC 
campuses  that  a  full  sense  of  the  energy  and  talent  of  the 
student  body,  faculty,  and  staff  is  nearly  impossible  to 
convey  in  a  short  annual  report.  Besides  the  regular  daily 
activities  of  five  arts  schools  and  the  Division  of  General 
Studies  on  high-school,  college,  and  graduate  levels,  we  are 
busy  preparing  for  the  school’s  first  comprehensive  capital 
campaign,  starting  the  first  professional  school  of  film- 
making  in  the  Southeast,  designing  a  long-range  plan 
including  a  new  entrance  for  the  campus,  operating  the 
Stevens  Center  and  four  on-campus  theatres,  and  spear¬ 
heading  the  aforementioned  Southeast  Gateway  plan. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  certain  severe  problems 
continue  to  evade  simple,  immediate  corrective  action. 
Almost  every  area  of  the  school  is  seriously  underfunded 
and  understaffed,  and  capital  building  and  maintenance 
needs  keep  having  to  be  deferred. 

Nonetheless,  the  intensive  professional  training 
offered  in  each  of  the  arts  schools  is  enabling  NCSA 


graduates  to  attain  positions  of  great  distinction  in  all  the 
arts.  This  year,  as  usual,  several  delegations  from  other 
states  and  countries  visited  the  campus  to  study  whether 
they  could  design  an  arts  conservatory  similar  to  our 
original  state-supported  model  established  25  years  ago. 

It  is  a  great  challenge  and  privilege  to  work  in  such  a 
dynamic  environment,  and  on  behalf  of  the  entire  school, 
I  would  like  to  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  President 
Spangler  and  his  staff  at  General  Administration  and  to  all 
the  members  of  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  for  their 
skilled,  dedicated,  ongoing  guidance  and  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Alex  C.  Ewing 


Chancellor 
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State  University 

at  Raleigh 

Larry  K.  Monteith 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

Surely  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  1993-94  year  was  the 
approval  of  the  bond  referendum  that  funded  critically 
needed  construction  projects  across  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Engineering  Graduate  Research 
Center  (EGRC),  arguably  one  of  the  most  important 
buildings  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  well  as  two  other  capital  projects,  were  included  in 
the  bond  referendum  for  NCSU.  The  programs  and 
activities  directly  and  indirectly  associated  with  these 
buildings  will  have  important  and  perhaps  unprecedented 
benefits  for  our  state  and  region,  and  we  look  forward  to 
their  completion.  Approval  of  the  bond  referendum  is 
most  gratifying  because  it  represents  yet  another  vote  of 
confidence  and  support  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
for  their  public  universities  and  for  NCSU  in  particular. 

During  1993-94,  other  developments  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  life  of  NCSU  continued  to  unfold.  At  the 
start  of  the  academic  year,  we  welcomed  a  new  provost, 
Phillip  J.  Stiles,  formerly  at  Brown  University,  who  will 
oversee  major  changes  in  our  academic  enterprise.  Initia¬ 
tives  underway  include  the  further  integration  of  our 
research  and  public  service  activities  with  the  academic 
purposes  of  the  institution,  the  strengthening  of  our  li¬ 
braries,  and  the  development  of  a  freshman  college.  These 
efforts  will  bring  greater  coherence  to  the  role  of  the 
Provost  s  Office,  benefiting  all  of  our  students  and  scholars. 

Last  fall,  NCSU  successfully  completed  its  Century 
II  capital  campaign,  raising  $234  million  over  a  five-year 
period,  a  major  achievement  given  the  state  of  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  over  the  course  of  the  campaign.  We  have 
continued  to  make  our  advancement  efforts  more  efficient 
and  responsive  to  the  overall  academic  purposes  of  NCSU. 
To  this  end,  new  computerized  information  systems  are 
being  developed  and  a  number  of  fund-raising  projects 
have  been  initiated,  with  particular  emphasis  on  indi¬ 
vidual  major  gifts.  In  addition,  following  an  internal  audit 
and  an  outside  evaluation  of  some  aspects  of  our  external 
activities,  the  office  of  University  Relations  was  reorga¬ 
nized  and  its  publication  and  campus-communication 
activities  refocused. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

A  university  can  be  no  better  than  the  men  and  women 
associated  with  it  in  a  variety  of  teaching,  research,  and 
other  supporting  roles.  NCSU  is  fortunate  to  have  scores 
of  hard-working,  devoted  individuals  who  quietly  and 
diligently  do  their  jobs  without  public  recognition. 
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None  was  more  devoted  or  influential  than  Associate 
Provost  Augustus  “Gus”  Witherspoon.  Gus,  who  passed 
away  in  June,  had  been  a  mentor  and  advisor  for  hundreds 
of  NCSUs  African-American  students  over  three  decades, 
and  was  a  veritable  institution  on  our  campus. 

Our  faculty  continued  their  legacy  of  outstanding 
teaching,  important  research,  and  socially  useful  public 
service.  For  example,  our  colleagues  in  food  science, 
Harold  Swaisgood  and  Marie  Walsh  (a  former  graduate 
student),  developed  a  new  process  to  clean  contact  lenses 
without  the  enzymes  or  other  chemical  agents  that  irritate 
the  eyes  of  millions  of  contact  wearers  all  over  the  world. 

Ron  Sederoff  and  David  O’Malley  (forest  resources) 
are  using  genetic  experimentation  to  develop  trees  resistant 
to  a  fungal  disease  that  causes  $50  million  in  damage 
annually  to  the  loblolly-pine  timber  crop  of  the  southeast¬ 
ern  United  States. 

Charles  Apperson  (entomology)  has  documented  the 
proliferation  of  tire  dumps  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
related  rapid  increase  in  the  states  population  of  Asian 
tiger  mosquitoes,  which  transmit  the  deadly  Eastern 
equine  encephalitis  virus,  as  well  as  the  human  encephali¬ 
tis  disease. 

Professor  Vinrod  Saxena  (marine,  earth,  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  sciences),  while  studying  at  the  Palmer  Station, 
Antarctica,  recently  confirmed  the  existence  of  “nucleation 
bursts,”  a  natural  mechanism  of  the  earth  that  helps  coun¬ 
teract  the  “greenhouse”  warming  effect  commonly  associ¬ 
ated  with  increased  levels  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air. 

Paul  Agris  (biochemistry)  has  been  involved  with  the 
chemical  synthesis  of  DNA,  which  may  result  in  new 
genetically  based  ways  to  treat  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

Such  leadership  by  our  faculty  is  nationally  and 
internationally  recognized.  J.  C.  Raulston,  whose  energy 
built  our  arboretum  to  its  position  as  the  best  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  recently  received  the  international  George  White 
Medal  of  Honor,  given  to  the  individual,  commercial  firm, 
or  institution  who  has  done  the  most  to  advance  horticul¬ 
ture.  Barbara  Soloman  (Undergraduate  Undesignated 
Program)  received  the  Outstanding  Adviser  Award  from 
the  National  Academic  Advising  Association.  Troy  Nagle 
(electrical  engineering)  was  elected  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers,  the  largest 
educational  and  scientific  organization  in  the  world;  and 
Larry  Shirley,  director  of  the  N.C.  Solar  Center,  was 
named  chairman-elect  of  the  6,000-member  American 
Solar  Energy  Society.  Studios ,  a  publication  featuring  the 
work  of  our  School  of  Design  students,  won  a  design 
award  from  ID  (the  International  Design  Magazine),  in 
competition  with  about  500  other  entries. 


And  for  the  third  time  in  ten  years,  the  King  of 
Sweden  awarded  international  forestry’s  most  prestigious 
award — the  Marcus  Wallenberg  Prize,  worth  $125,000 — 
to  NCSU  alumnus  and  former  faculty-member  Gene 
Namkoong  of  Vancouver,  Canada.  Three  Americans  have 
won  the  Wallenberg  Prize  since  its  inception  ten  years  ago, 
and  all  three  received  their  Ph.D.s  from  NCSU. 

We  are  especially  thankful  for  the  effective  work  of 
our  supporting  staff.  It  is  largely  through  their  labor  that 
our  students  are  registered  and  enrolled,  our  buildings  and 
grounds  beautifully  maintained,  our  research  programs 
ably  assisted,  and  examinations  and  papers  efficiently 
typed  and  meticulously  prepared.  Every  year  we  recognize 
outstanding  performance  by  these  valued  individuals,  and 
Douglas  Gebhard  from  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine  was  selected  from  among  25  outstanding  finalists  for 
the  1993-94  Employee  of  the  Year  Award. 

The  university  lost  valuable  senior  administrators 
with  the  resignation  of  Dean  Wilbur  Meier  (engineering), 
who  returned  to  teaching  and  research  endeavors,  and 
Dean  J.  Thomas  Regan  (design),  who  will  go  back  to  his 
alma  mater  as  dean  of  design  and  architecture  at  Auburn 
University.  Both  of  these  men  made  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  NCSU  and  their  absence  from  our  senior  admin¬ 
istrative  team  will  be  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
welcomed  Richard  J.  Lewis  as  the  founding  dean  of  our 
new  College  of  Management.  Dr.  Lewis,  formerly  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  at  Michigan  State  University,  is 
also  past  chairman  of  the  prestigious  American  Assembly 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  and  brings  a  wonderful 
combination  of  experience  and  talent  to  our  newest  col¬ 
lege. 

One  of  NCSUs  greatest  strengths  is  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  has  been  ably  chaired  over  the  past  four 
years  by  William  L.  Burns,  Jr.,  of  Durham.  Two  years 
ago,  the  trustees  created  the  Holladay  Medal  for  Excel¬ 
lence,  now  the  highest  honor  our  faculty  members  can 
receive  from  the  institution.  The  medal  was  presented  last 
year  to  four  distinguished  colleagues:  Terrence  M.  Curtin, 
Department  of  Anatomy,  Physiological  Sciences,  and 
Radiology  and  dean  emeritus  of  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine;  James  K.  Ferrell,  Alcoa  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering  and  dean  emeritus  of  the  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing;  Abraham  Holtzman,  professor,  Department  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Science  and  Public  Administration;  and  Paul  Z.  Zia, 
Distinguished  University  Professor,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.  It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  note  here  the 
passing  of  John  Gregg,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  a  loyal  friend  of  the  university. 

NCSUs  new  Board  of  Visitors,  an  important  advi- 
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son-  group  chaired  by  Reef  Ivey,  continues  to  mature  and 
grow  in  influence.  It  examined  and  issued  statements  on 
tenure  and  teaching  and  on  die  university’s  mission.  The 
board  also  will  continue  to  provide  guidance  and  advice 
on  other  activiues  of  university-wide  interest,  such  as  the 
development  of  the  Centennial  Campus  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  NCSU  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Academic  Affairs 

Having  faced  severe  budget  constraints  in  recent  years, 
NCSU  and  many  of  the  nation’s  other  public  research 
universities  have  been  challenged  to  continue  improving 
undergraduate  education  without  compromising  other 
traditional  obligations  in  research  and  public  service. 

Since  his  arrival,  Provost  Stiles  has  focused  on  improving 
the  academic  success  of  undergraduates  during  their  first 
year  at  NCSU,  with  special  attention  given  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  teaching  and  advising.  A  task  force  was  appointed  to 
develop  plans  for  a  freshman  college,  which  is  scheduled 
to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1995. 

The  university  family  also  was  urged  to  continue 
efforts  to  remove  obstacles  that  hurt  and  separate  people 
and  to  include  the  theme  of  increased  diversity  in  courses, 
seminars,  lectures,  and  other  special  events.  In  this  con¬ 
text,  we  proudly  celebrated  the  accomplishments  of  Guion 
Bluford,  astronaut  and  aerospace  engineer,  during  the 
12th  annual  university-community  brotherhood  dinner, 
held  in  December. 

Our  recendy  completed  self-study  for  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  resulted  in 
the  unqualified  reaccreditation  of  NCSU.  This  effort 
involved  a  large  number  of  individuals  across  the  univer¬ 
sity  over  a  two-and-a-half-year  period. 

The  NCSU  library  was  recently  selected  as  one  of  six 
“Research  Libraries  of  the  Future”  by  the  prestigious  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Research  Libraries,  which  lauded  NCSU  for  its 
support  of  electronic  journals  as  an  alternative  form  of 
scholarly  publication.  But  while  our  library  can  look  with 
some  hope  to  the  future,  it  still  operates  in  the  present 
amidst  serious  unmet  needs.  The  university  has  reallo¬ 
cated  substantial  sums  in  recent  years  to  help  maintain  the 
library’s  collections,  and  we  have  begun  an  ambitious 
fund-raising  campaign  to  create  a  $20-million  endowment 
for  this  purpose. 

A  record  40  new  patents  were  issued  to  NCSU  in 
1993-94  on  the  basis  of  distinguished  faculty  research. 

The  previous  high  of  24  was  set  last  year.  Faculty  inven¬ 
tions  and  discoveries  have  the  potential  to  fuel  economic 


activity  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives.  NCSU 
now  ranks  in  the  top  ten  among  research  universities  in 
the  annual  number  of  patents  issued.  Many  of  these 
faculty  discoveries  are  made  possible  by  external  awards  for 
research,  which  have  averaged  $100  million  annually  over 
the  last  two  years.  NCSU  now  ranks  eighth  nationally  in 
research  support  from  industry. 

Some  100  new  undergraduate  courses  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  University  Courses  and  Curricula  Com¬ 
mittee  and  approved  by  the  provost,  as  were  45  course 
drops,  212  revisions,  and  182  ten-year  reviews.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  70  undergraduate  curricula  were  revised  and  13 
reviewed.  This  level  of  activity  underscores  graphically  the 
amount  of  attention  our  faculty  devote  each  year  to  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  teaching  and  to  the  relevance  of 
particular  courses  and  curricula. 

While  fall  1993  enrollment  at  NCSU  remained 
relatively  constant  at  27,170,  the  total  number  of  degrees 
conferred  rose  12  percent  over  the  previous  year  to  5,342, 
an  all-time  record.  In  addition,  the  number  of  master’s 
degrees  awarded  rose  by  18  percent,  to  933,  also  a  record. 

African-American  graduate  enrollment  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  276  last  fall  (6  percent  of  the  total). 

These  achievements  reflect  the  splendid  efforts  being 
made  to  recruit  and  retain  young  minority  scholars. 

The  provost’s  staff  also  experienced  changes.  Associ¬ 
ate  Provost  Murray  Downs  retired  after  35  years  of  dedi¬ 
cated  service,  and,  as  noted  earlier,  Associate  Provost  Gus 
Witherspoon  passed  away  in  June  after  a  long  and  coura¬ 
geous  battle  with  cancer. 

Student  Affairs 

We  salute  Bobby  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Ellenboro  on  his  election 
as  NCSU’s  student  body  president.  He  is  the  third  Afri¬ 
can-American  student  elected  to  the  top  student  office. 
Johnson,  who  is  majoring  in  zoology,  replaces  rwo-term 
president  Chris  Jones,  who  served  with  great  distinction 
and  maturity  both  as  president  and  as  an  ex  officio  member 
of  our  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  university’s  Division  of  Student  Affairs  contin¬ 
ued  its  history  of  providing  high-quality  services  to  our 
large  student  population.  For  example,  the  Student 
Health  Service  provided  services  to  some  73,000  patients 
and  our  staff  doctors  saw  about  23,000  patients,  slight 
decreases  from  the  previous  year.  And  our  student-affairs 
staff  held  prominent  positions  in  various  national  and 
regional  professional  organizations. 

We  observe  with  some  nostalgia  that  the  Friends  of 
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the  College  board  voted  not  to  present  a  1994-95  season 
due  to  low  attendance  and  some  financial  deficits.  The 
FOC  concert  series,  at  one  point  a  very  successful  and 
thriving  enterprise,  has  declined  in  popularity  recently  due 
to  a  wider  range  of  entertainment  options  in  the  Triangle 
and  because  of  the  aging  of  Reynolds  Coliseum.  There 
were  only  two  concerts  last  year,  and  they  fell  far  short  of 
financial  expectations. 

Business  Affairs 

Our  Division  of  Finance  and  Business  continued  to  de¬ 
velop  practices  and  procedures  to  ensure  effectiveness  and 
high  quality  in  all  of  its  services  and  operations.  The 
broad  application  of  the  concept  of  “continuous  quality 
improvement”  in  our  business  operations  may  help  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  effectiveness  of  this  management  tool  to  the 
rest  of  the  university.  The  division  has  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  diversity  in  the  workplace  by  participating 
in  a  variety  of  seminars  designed  to  help  recognize  the 
contributions  that  differently-abled  people  make  to  our 
work  force. 

The  development  of  Centennial  Campus,  which 
encourages  public  and  private  partnerships  among  NCSU, 
industry,  and  government,  remains  another  high-priority 
area  for  NCSU.  Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  build  during  1995  the  Centennial  Park¬ 
way,  a  major  thoroughfare  serving  the  Centennial  Campus 
and  joining  Interstate  40  on  the  south  of  the  campus  with 
Avent  Ferry  Road  on  the  north.  The  completion  of  the 
campus’  third  research  building,  housing  the  National 
Weather  Service  and  the  College  of  Physical  and  Math¬ 
ematical  Sciences,  was  celebrated  during  the  year,  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  construction  of  the  Engineering 
Graduate  Research  Center,  a  major  bond-issue  project  also 
to  be  located  on  the  Centennial  Campus. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

The  past  year  brought  a  number  of  new  programs  and 
activities  to  NCSUs  Institutional  Advancement  Division, 
now  in  its  second  year  as  a  new  administrative  unit.  In 
November  we  celebrated  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
biggest  capital  campaign  in  NCSU’s  history  and  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  21st  century  with  renewed  confidence  in 
NCSUs  ability  to  compete  for  crucial  private  support. 

We  commend  Gov.  Hunt  for  his  efforts  in  assem¬ 
bling  another  superb  group  of  speakers  for  1994  s  Emerg¬ 


ing  Issues  Forum.  This  year’s  topic,  “Investing  in  Health: 
An  American  Agenda,”  brought  to  our  campus  David 
Broder  of  the  Washington  Post,  Florida  Gov.  Lawton 
Chiles,  and  U.S.  Surgeon  General  Joycelyn  Elders,  among 
others.  Because  of  the  worst  winter  storm  in  recent 
memory,  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  spoke  via 
satellite  to  conference  participants. 

Two  wonderful  commencement  speakers  visited 
NCSU  during  the  year.  In  December,  Ernest  L.  Boyer  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing  spoke  to  our  fall  graduates  and  received  a  doctor  of 
humane  letters  degree.  And  in  May,  Elizabeth  Dole,  a 
North  Carolina  native,  gave  a  marvelous  talk  to  our  spring 
graduates.  Frank  Hawkins  Kenan  and  John  Hope 
Franklin  were  awarded  doctor  of  humane  letters  degrees 
for  their  years  of  inspired  leadership  and  contributions  to 
our  state  and  institution. 

Athletics 

The  goal  of  raising  $45  million  for  athletic  facilities  is  the 
most  ambitious  capital  campaign  ever  undertaken  by  our 
intercollegiate  athletics  program,  and  it  continues  to  be  a 
top  priority  of  the  department.  Some  $22  million  of  the 
$45  million  “Wolfpack  Pride”  goal  is  earmarked  for  our 
planned  22,600-seat  entertainment  and  sports  arena,  with 
the  remaining  $23  million  going  toward  renovations  of 
the  Paul  Derr  track,  renovations  and  expansion  of  Carter- 
Finley  Stadium,  and  facility  improvements  for  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Support  Program  and  student-athlete  support 
facilities  in  Reynolds  Coliseum.  To  date  we  have  received 
about  1,500  pledges  totaling  $28.2  million. 

There  were  many  success  stories  among  the  540 
students  participating  in  our  21  intercollegiate  sports,  and 
our  coaches  and  athletics  administrators  are  enthusiastic 
about  their  responsibility  to  prepare  these  young  people 
for  success  in  their  university  studies  and  ensuing  careers. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the  grade-point  average  of 
our  student-athletes  has  risen  from  2.53  in  1991  to  2.72 
in  1994,  and  that  125  of  this  year’s  competitors  qualified 
for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Honor  Roll  (3.0  GPA 
or  better  for  the  entire  year).  Our  football  team  competed 
in  its  seventh  bowl  game  in  eight  years  and  also  had  tre¬ 
mendous  recruiting  success,  signing  25  highly  regarded 
student-athletes  for  the  fall  of  1994.  And  following  an¬ 
other  solid  recruiting  class,  we  remain  confident  that  the 
men’s  basketball  team  (which  returns  all  but  one  player 
from  last  year)  will  improve  its  court  performance  as  much 
as  it  has  its  classroom  results.  We  also  congratulate  our 
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women’s  cross-country  squad  for  winning  yet  another 
ACC  championship. 

Conclusion 

We  are  grateful  for  the  contributions  and  applaud  the 
accomplishments  of  our  students,  faculty,  and  staff  this 
past  year.  As  chancellor,  I  am  reminded  every  day  that 
they  are  the  real  reason  for  the  successes  and  achievements 
of  our  university.  This  brief  annual  summary  serves  as 
testimony  to  their  talent  and  devotion. 

We  are  also  thankful  for  our  many  friends  in  the 
General  Assembly,  on  our  Board  of  Trustees  and  various 
other  boards,  in  the  University’s  General  Administration, 
and  on  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors.  With  their  contin¬ 
ued  encouragement  and  inspiration,  North  Carolina  State 
University  can  look  forward  to  the  future  with  solid  confi¬ 
dence  and  unbridled  optimism. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

✓r 

Larry  K.  Monteith 
Chancellor 


Pembroke  State 
University 

Joseph  B.  Oxendine 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

The  1993-94  academic  year  has  been  a  forward-looking 
and  exciting  one  for  Pembroke  State  University.  Despite 
continuing  financial  challenges,  our  spirits  have  been 
raised  and  our  expectations  confirmed  by  several  events 
that  call  for  celebration. 

A  landmark  event  in  fall  1994  will  be  the  admission 
of  our  first  class  of  Teaching  Fellows.  We  are  impressed 
with  the  academic  credentials  of  this  group  and  with  the 
enthusiasm  they  displayed  at  a  June  luncheon  we  held  in 
their  honor  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Art  in  Raleigh.  We 
have  appointed  as  director  Irene  P.  Aiken,  who  is  complet¬ 
ing  her  doctorate  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  who  has 
worked  with  Teaching  Fellows  on  that  campus  for  the  past 
two  years.  Irenes  excitement  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
program  match  our  own. 

Early  in  the  year,  much  of  my  attention,  along  with 
that  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  number  of  administra¬ 
tors  and  faculty,  was  dedicated  to  selling  the  UNC  bond 
referendum  to  the  region.  In  implementing  the  cam¬ 
paign,  we  used  television,  press  conferences,  speakers,  and 
personal  contacts.  While  the  margin  of  victory  was  not 
overwhelming,  it  was  enough  to  meet  a  significant  need 
for  our  institution. 

PSU  was  the  first  institution  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  to  break  ground  for  a  facility  approved  in 
the  1993  bond  referendum.  The  ground-breaking  pro¬ 
gram  in  March  1994  combined  the  themes  of  PSU  s 
heritage  and  its  progress  and  potential  as  a  university. 

The  sound  of  drills  and  hammers,  no  doubt  ca¬ 
cophonous  to  some,  is  music  to  our  ears  as  we  proudly 
watch  construction  of  the  new  administration  building  on 
the  north  end  of  the  campus.  By  the  close  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  year,  the  steel  framework  outlining  the  four-story 
structure  was  in  place.  The  result  will  be  not  only  much- 
needed  housing  for  the  administration,  but  also  a  more 
attractive  main  entrance  to  the  campus. 

We  were  notified  in  March  by  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  that  PSU  will  be 
reclassified  as  a  “Masters  (Comprehensive)  I”  university. 
This  reclassification  is  based  on  the  wide  variety  of  gradu¬ 
ate  programs  offered  by  this  institution  and  the  number  of 
graduate  students  receiving  degrees.  In  light  of  this 
change  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  my  own  earlier 
request  in  the  major  long-range  plan,  Planning  for  the  Year 
2000,  I  have  again  requested  in  a  letter  to  President 
Spangler  that  PSU  be  designated  a  Comprehensive  I 
university  within  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

PSU  will  become  an  official  traveler  on  the  N.C. 
Information  Highway  during  the  1994-95  academic  year. 
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An  Information  Highway  Planning  Committee  has  been 
appointed  and  has  met  regularly  to  discuss  plans  for  use  of 
the  NC-REN  classroom,  the  reception  and  generation  of 
programs,  and  ways  of  further  serving  local  educational 
and  business  communities  through  highway  networking. 

A  major  priority  will  be  tire  use  of  the  NC-REN  class¬ 
room  to  facilitate  the  joint  nursing  program  between  PSU 
and  Fayetteville  State  University. 

In  May,  we  awarded  degrees  to  the  largest  class  in 
our  history.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  re¬ 
ceived  degrees:  458  at  the  baccalaureate  level  and  74  at 
the  masters.  We  also  awarded  two  honorary  doctorates: 
the  doctor  of  science  to  Earl  C.  Lowry,  a  native  of  Pem¬ 
broke  who  served  as  the  chief  consulting  surgeon  for  U.S. 
forces  in  the  European  theater  during  World  War  II  and  at 
one  point  as  an  attending  physician  to  General  Patton; 
and  the  doctor  of  humane  letters  to  commencement 
speaker  Charlie  Gaddy,  retiring  after  22  years  as  news 
anchor  and  senior  editor  for  WRAL-TV’s  late  afternoon 
newscasts. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Marion  Bass  continued  to  serve  ably  as  chair  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  with  Dobbs  Oxendine  as  vice  chair  and  Jerry 
Lowry  as  secretary.  New  members  of  the  board  include 
Professor  Emeritus  and  former  State  Rep.  Adolph  Dial  of 
Pembroke  and  JoAnn  Locklear  of  Lumberton.  Reap¬ 
pointed  to  the  board  for  four-year  terms  were  Robert  C. 
Caton  and  John  C.  Nicholson  of  Lumberton  and  Gloria 
Williams  of  Raeford.  At  year’s  end,  Ms.  Locklear  resigned 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  clerk  of  court  in  Robeson 
County. 

Gene  Warren  retired  after  25  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  director  of  public  information.  Doneal  Gersh 
was  appointed  to  replace  Mr.  Warren  in  an  expanded  role 
as  director  of  university  relations.  Gersh,  just  retired  from 
military  service,  served  most  recently  as  public-affairs 
officer  for  the  Department  of  Defense  at  the  Pentagon. 
Clarence  Toomer  was  appointed  as  director  of  library 
services  last  August,  replacing  Elinor  Bridges. 

Academic  Affairs 

Academic  Affairs  has  continued  to  focus  on  program 
development  to  enrich  the  curriculum  and  serve  the  state 
and  southeastern  North  Carolina.  We  implemented  last 
fall  our  new  Community  Health  Education  Program. 


Other  relatively  new  programs  that  have  maintained  their 
popularity  include  the  joint  RN-BSN  program  with  FSU 
and  the  graduate  program  in  school  counseling.  We  are 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  our  request  for  a  track  in  agency 
counseling  has  been  approved;  this  program  will  begin  in 
fall  1994. 

The  long-range  plan  (1994-99)  sent  forward  in 
March  included  requests  for  two  baccalaureate  programs 
(B.S.  in  education:  birth-kindergarten  and  B.S.  in  envi¬ 
ronmental  science)  and  two  master’s-level  programs  (mas¬ 
ter  of  business  administration  and  master  of  public 
administration). 

In  our  continuing  efforts  to  ensure  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  academic  programs,  we  conducted  external 
reviews  of  five  programs  not  currently  subject  to  review  by 
accrediting  agencies:  business  administration,  geography/ 
geology,  and  three  programs  in  communicative  arts  (En¬ 
glish,  mass  communications,  and  theatre). 

Our  school-counseling  master’s  program  was  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
March.  We  have  not  received  the  final  report,  but  the 
preliminary  report  was  very  favorable.  Our  social-work 
program  was  evaluated  by  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education  and  has  been  reaccredited  for  the  full  eight-year 
cycle. 

Faculty  development  continues  to  be  a  high  priority 
for  us.  We  appointed  1 1  new  highly  qualified  faculty,  four 
of  whom  are  minorities  and  four  of  whom  are  women. 
Despite  the  low  and  declining  number  of  minorities  earn¬ 
ing  doctorates,  we  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  attract 
minority  and  women  faculty. 

Several  on-campus  activities  provided  faculty-devel¬ 
opment  opportunities  in  the  areas  of  teaching  and  re¬ 
search.  Workshops  and  seminars  designed  to  encourage 
excellence  in  teaching  included  a  series  of  teleconferences 
on  “Teaching  Strategies”  and  a  live  broadcast  on  “Class¬ 
room  Design  with  Technology  in  Mind.”  Two  other 
seminars  featuring  nationally  known  figures  were  held  in 
the  spring  with  funding  from  Title  III  and  Southern  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  grants. 

In  support  of  faculty  research,  a  day-long  workshop 
on  “Academic  Writing  and  Publishing”  was  presented  in 
October  by  Robert  Lucas,  president  of  the  Institute  for 
Scholarly  Activity  in  California.  In  the  spring,  Jasper 
Memory,  UNC’s  vice  president  for  research,  made  a  pre¬ 
sentation  to  all  faculty  and  administrative  staff  on  “Re¬ 
search  Activities  in  the  University  System;”  and  in 
February  a  day-long  workshop  supported  by  UNC  Gen¬ 
eral  Administration  on  “Research  and  Proposal  Writing” 
brought  to  campus  several  noted  presenters. 
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Faculty  and  staff  continue  to  contribute  a  significant 
amount  of  time  and  expertise  to  the  public  schools  in  the 
southeastern  and  south-central  regions  of  North  Carolina. 
Events  that  brought  substantial  numbers  of  students  and 
teachers  to  our  campus  included  the  Art  Fair,  the  Science 
Fair,  the  Mathematics  Contest,  and  several  music  festivals 
and  competitions.  The  Native  American  Resource  Center 
continued  to  provide  educational  enrichment  to  the  public 
through  lectures,  workshops,  and  the  celebration  of  Indian 
Fleritage  Week. 

Approximately  85  teachers  and  administrators  from 
1 1  area  public-school  systems  participated  in  a  day-long 
conference  focusing  on  “Developing  Quality  in  Speaking 
and  Writing.”  This  conference,  featuring  several  nation¬ 
ally  known  experts  (including  Miles  Myers,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
and  Walt  Wolfram,  holder  of  the  William  Friday  Chair  of 
Linguistics  at  North  Carolina  State  University),  was 
funded  by  Southern  National  Bank. 

PSU,  FSU,  and  the  North  Carolina  Science  and 
Mathematics  Alliance  have  formed  the  Southern  Partner¬ 
ship  for  Science  and  Mathematics.  This  partnership  will 
involve  business  and  industry  and  serve  the  public  schools 
in  eight  counties  of  our  service  area  by  providing  leader¬ 
ship  and  assistance  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technol- 
ogy.  The  program  director,  who  will  be  based  on  our 
campus,  is  Yvonne  Jordan.  Yvonne  has  worked  as  a  math¬ 
ematics  consultant  with  the  N.C.  Tech  Prep  Leadership 
Development  Center  and  as  regional  mathematics  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  addition,  faculty  have  served  in  the  public  schools 
as  resource  persons,  reviewing  curriculum,  conducting  in- 
service  training,  judging  various  competitions,  and  mak¬ 
ing  presentations.  PSU  has  far  surpassed  our  assigned 
responsibility  of  providing  $  1 0,000  of  in-kind  services  to 
low-performing  school  systems  in  the  state.  Through  the 
month  of  April,  the  dollar  value  of  PSU  s  services  to  the 
public  schools  had  exceeded  $32,000. 

The  Angus  W.  MacLean  Executive  Symposium 
Series,  held  in  March,  featured  Don  Hiscott,  CEO  of 
Southeastern  General  Regional  Medical  Center.  Hiscott 
discussed  current  health-care  issues  and  possible  solutions, 
including  the  many  dimensions  of  President  Clintons 
health-care  plan. 

During  our  May  commencement,  Adolph  Dial 
Awards  were  presented  to  three  faculty  members  selected 
for  their  excellence  in  one  of  three  areas:  teaching,  re¬ 
search  and  scholarly/creative  activity,  and  public  service. 
Kathryn  Rileigh,  professor  of  psychology,  received  the 
Dial  Award  for  outstanding  teaching;  Paul  Van  Zandt, 


professor  and  chair  of  the  Art  Department,  received  the 
award  for  his  creative  activity  in  sculpture;  and  Ray 
Pennington,  professor  of  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation  and  director  of  athletics,  received  the  commu¬ 
nity-service  award. 

Enrollment  increased  modestly  during  fall  1993.  We 
are  optimistic  that  new  recruitment  initiatives  will  provide 
a  boost  for  our  fall  1994  enrollment.  We  have  imple¬ 
mented  a  radio  and  television  marketing  campaign  in  two 
counties  with  large  population  bases;  demographic  data 
indicate  that  these  counties  should  be  good  recruiting 
areas  for  us.  The  campaign  is  designed  to  increase  name 
recognition  of  the  university,  awareness  of  PSU’s  affiliation 
with  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  knowledge  of 
the  range  of  programs  we  offer.  We  also  purchased  13 
weeks  of  advertising  through  Cable  AdNet  for  commer¬ 
cials  on  cable  TV  networks  in  three  counties,  providing  20 
commercials  a  week  on  each  of  five  different  networks. 

Another  strategy  designed  to  enhance  recruitment 
and  retention  of  outstanding  students  is  the  combining  of 
the  Chancellors  Scholars  Program  and  the  Incentive 
Scholars  Program,  enabling  us  to  use  both  resources  more 
effectively.  We  also  are  finalizing  our  plans  to  implement 
the  Freshman  Scholars  Program,  funded  by  a  $200,000 
state  appropriation  and  designed  to  identify  and  recruit 
those  students,  now  in  junior  high  school,  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  the  motivation  or  opportunity  to  attend 
college. 

We  are  focusing  on  retention  with  initiatives  sup¬ 
ported  by  Title  III  funding.  Through  this  program,  begun 
last  October,  we  have  created  an  Advisement  Center 
staffed  by  a  director  and  an  instructor/adviser.  We  will  be 
implementing  a  Noel-Levitz  program,  ActionTrack,  tai¬ 
lored  to  provide  information  about  student  enrollment 
trends  that  can  then  be  used  to  design  and  implement 
retention  strategies.  Also  as  part  of  the  Title  III  program, 
we  have  added  a  University  Writing  Lab  director,  who  will 
help  students  improve  their  writing  skills  and  implement  a 
computer-assisted  writing  instruction  component. 

PSU  sponsored  a  series  of  activities  in  conjunction 
with  the  Kettering  Foundation  and  the  National  Issues 
Forums  Institute,  beginning  with  a  Public  Policy  Institute 
last  July  and  including  two  forums  taped  for  television. 

The  National  Issues  Forum  was  highlighted  in  “Strength¬ 
ening  Public  Life  and  Generating  Social  Capital,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Whitman  Center  of  Rutgers  University. 
Excerpts  from  the  taped  forums  have  been  included  in  the 
nationally  televised  “The  Public  Voice  ’94.” 

A  second  institute  was  conducted  in  March  in  west¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  such 
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forums  by  social-work  agencies  and  community-action 
groups.  Our  fourth  Public  Policy  Institute  is  scheduled 
for  this  July. 

Student  Affairs 

Student  Affairs  continued  its  focus  on  those  areas  that 
support  and  complement  student  development  and  learn¬ 
ing  by  enhancing  cultural  and  social  growth.  The  Coun¬ 
seling  and  Testing  Center  again  served  significant  numbers 
of  students,  with  clients  representing  a  cross-section  of  our 
campus  enrollment.  Nine  hundred  and  forty  students 
participated  in  testing,  including  the  MAT,  ISAT  or  SAT, 
and  Freshman  Placement  Battery. 

The  Career  Services  Center  continued  to  provide 
career-planning  services  not  only  to  students,  but  also  to 
alumni  and  special  populations  in  the  local  community. 
The  40  presentations  and  workshops  scheduled  included 
Graduate  Professional  School  Day,  PSU  Career  Fair, 
Teacher  Education  Fair,  and  PSU  Law  Day.  The  Financial 
Ad  Office  awarded  $3,829,238  to  1,325  students  in 
1993-94. 

Special  programs  scheduled  throughout  the  year  to 
recognize  the  rich  culture  and  diversity  of  the  university 
and  our  student  body  included  Black  History  Month  and 
Indian  Heritage  Week.  A  new  program,  “A  Taste  of  Cul¬ 
ture,  ’  brought  together  nine  different  ethnic  groups  who 
prepared  foods  and  presented  information  about  their 
heritage. 

The  1993-94  Givens  Performing  Arts  Center  season 
was  again  very  successful  with  increasing  audiences  in  all 
program  areas.  A  subscription  campaign  is  underway  for  a 
very  exciting  Professional  Artists  Series  for  1994-95,  in¬ 
cluding  four  Broadway  musicals  ( South  Pacific,  Anything 
Goes,  Chicago,  and  Promises,  Promises),  a  Shakespeare  play, 
the  African  American  Dance  Ensemble,  the  N.C.  Jazz 
Repertory  Orchestra,  and  the  N.C.  Dance  Theatre. 

Business  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Business  Affairs  is  committed  to  helping 
PSU  maintain  a  climate  conducive  to  education  of  the 
highest  quality.  Efforts  to  fulfill  this  commitment  in¬ 
cluded  tuition-financing,  accepting  charge-card  payments 
to  the  university,  and  implementing  a  data  card,  which 
provides  flexibility  in  meal  plans  and  serves  as  an  events 
ticket  and  a  cash  card. 

PSU  was  the  first  UNC  institution  to  hold  a  bid 


opening  for  a  major  bond-funded  project  and  the  first  to 
begin  construction.  Including  the  new  administration 
building,  we  are  handling  29  capital-improvement  projects 
with  an  estimated  construction  budget  of  $10.4  million. 

The  Personnel  Office  initiated  a  series  of  forum 
meetings  in  which  staff  and  faculty  have  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  me  and  our  vice  chancellors.  Responses  to 
questions  and  concerns  are  made  during  the  forum  meet¬ 
ing  and  timely  follow-up  occurs.  One  consequence  of  the 
forum  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  service  award  for 
SPA  employees;  funding  for  the  award  was  provided 
anonymously  by  two  faculty  members. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

PSU’s  Endowment  Fund  expanded  by  1 13  percent,  with 
gifts  increasing  from  $152,000  in  1992-93  to  more  than 
$324,000  in  1993-94.  Giving  to  the  PSU  Foundation 
also  increased  from  $70,000  last  year  to  more  than 
$1 19,000  in  1993-94,  a  69-percent  increase.  During  the 
same  period,  grant  awards  to  the  university  increased  by 
37  percent,  from  $814,000  to  more  than  $1,1 12,000. 

PSU  became  the  fifth  UNC  institution  to  generate 
more  than  300  paid  subscribers  through  its  collegiate 
license  plate  program.  These  PSU  logo  plates  are  being 
proudly  displayed  on  automobiles  throughout  the  region. 

WPSU-TV  continued  weekly  public-affairs  pro¬ 
grams  potentially  reaching  2.5  million  North  Carolinians. 
“Pembroke  Forum,”  “College  &  Main,”  and  “Action 
News  31”  are  seen  in  330,000  homes  in  12  counties.  In 
1993-94  more  than  100  guests  were  interviewed  on  “Pem¬ 
broke  Forum,”  including  Marc  Basnight,  president  pro 
tern,  North  Carolina  Senate;  Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  Shelton,  18th 
Arborne  Corps,  Fort  Bragg;  Tom  Lambeth,  executive 
director,  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation;  John  Medlin, 
chairman,  Wachovia  Bank;  and  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Operating  24  hours  a  day  with  an  all-student  staff, 
our  television  facility  also  maintains  a  direct  relationship 
with  the  Native  American  Public  Broadcasting  Consor¬ 
tium  and  with  DUTV  community  television  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Last  fall,  a  BASYS  electronic  newsroom,  similar  to 
those  used  by  CNN  and  ABC,  was  installed  to  support 
the  educational  program. 

In  collaboration  with  the  N.C.  Small  Business  and 
Technology  Development  Center  (SBTDC),  the  Office  of 
Economic  Development  continued  its  programmatic 
initiatives.  In  several  counties,  the  focus  was  on  strategic 
planning,  while  others  worked  on  implementation. 
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Michael  Siebert,  formerly  with  United  Finance,  has  been 
appointed  small-business  counselor  by  the  SBTDC  to 
provide  counseling  and  technical  assistance  to  entrepre¬ 
neurs  in  several  counties  in  PSU’s  service  area. 

A  top  priority  in  Robeson  County  was  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Community  project,  for  which  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  facilitated  and  prepared  task-force 
reports  for  general  economic  development  and  small- 
business  development  in  Robeson  County. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Development  staff  contin¬ 
ued  its  service  to  the  community  through  presentations, 
testimony  at  public  hearings,  and  participation  in  several 
on-campus  events  co-sponsored  with  various  academic 
departments  and  community  agencies. 

Athletics 

PSU  completed  its  second  successful  year  as  a  member  of 
the  Peach  Belt  Athletic  Conference.  During  the  year,  we 
hosted  both  the  annual  meeting  of  the  PBAC  and  the 
conference  volleyball  championship.  In  June,  I  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  the  conference  for  1994-95. 

The  PSU  athletic  program  was  successful  both  aca¬ 
demically  and  athletically.  The  graduation  rate  for  stu¬ 
dent-athletes  continued  to  surpass  that  of  the  general 
student  body.  Nineteen  athletes  made  the  PBAC  Presi¬ 
dential  Honor  Roll,  earning  a  grade-point  average  of  3.0 
or  better.  Eight  PSU  students  were  named  All-Conference 
in  their  sports,  and  athletes  in  volleyball,  soccer,  and  bas¬ 
ketball  made  the  All-Tournament  teams.  Four  other 
students  earned  All-NCAA  South  awards,  and  two  stu¬ 
dents  earned  Player  of  the  Year  awards.  Finally,  PSUs 
Mike  Schaeffer  was  named  conference  Soccer  Coach  of 
the  Year. 


Conclusion 

Pembroke  State  University  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  inherited  a  rich  and  colorful  tradition.  We  are  not 
required  to  invent  our  culture;  we  have  only  to  broaden 
and  enhance  it.  This  opportunity  to  safeguard  and  enrich 
our  heritage  creates  a  unique  environment  in  which  to 
pursue  our  mission  of  achieving  academic  excellence 
through  a  balanced  program  of  teaching,  research,  and 
service. 

PSU  continues  to  enjoy  the  most  diverse  student 
body  within  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
southeastern  region  of  the  United  States.  The  current 
student  body  of  more  than  3,000  includes  63-percent 
white,  24-percent  American  Indian,  and  12-percent  Afri¬ 
can-American  students,  with  the  two  minority  groups 
showing  increases  over  the  previous  year. 

A  diverse  academic  community  encourages  tolerance 
and  global  understanding.  A  community  of  scholars  who 
are  committed  teachers,  a  community  of  students  who  are 
open  to  the  exploration  of  “brave  new  worlds,”  and  a 
community  of  citizens  who  welcome  a  university  as  an 
instrument  of  positive  change  can  make  a  substantial 
difference.  These  constituencies  have  been  alive  and  flour¬ 
ishing  at  Pembroke  State  University  throughout  the  1 993- 
94  academic  year.  Their  continuing  presence  fosters  our 
hopes  and  expectations  for  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  B.  Oxendine 
Chancellor 
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North  Carolina 
at  Asheville 

Lauren  R.  Wilson 

Interim  Chancellor 


Introduction 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  has  just 
completed  a  remarkable  year.  Students,  faculty,  staff, 
alumni,  and  friends  have  worked  together  to  create  a 
shared  vision  of  UNCA  as  a  premier  public  liberal-arts 
university  featuring  a  distinguished  undergraduate  educa¬ 
tional  program.  The  freshman  class  was  academically  our 
most  talented  and,  culturally  and  geographically,  our  most 
diverse  ever.  While  expanding  to  a  statewide  constituency, 
UNCA  remains  true  to  its  roots  in  western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  cherishes  the  many  talented  and  motivated  stu¬ 
dents  from  mountain  areas  who  come  here  to  study. 

In  the  spring  UNCA  was  honored  to  be  reclassified 
to  the  Baccalaureate  I  category  by  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  This  classification 
places  us  among  the  most  highly  regarded  liberal-arts 
colleges  in  the  nation  and  has  led  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  to  list  us  as  a  national  liberal-arts  college.  Only  six 
public  universities  are  included  in  this  group.  The  Bacca¬ 
laureate  I  classification  gives  national  recognition  to  our 
designation  as  North  Carolina’s  public  liberal-arts  univer¬ 
sity  by  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors. 

Our  search  for  a  new  chancellor  resulted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Patsy  Bostick  Reed  as  the  fourth  chancellor  of 
UNCA.  Dr.  Reed,  who  comes  to  UNCA  from  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  as  a  teacher  and  administrator  at  Northern 
Arizona  University,  assumes  her  duties  this  summer. 

By  commencement,  we  had  learned  that  two  UNCA 
seniors  were  named  Fulbright  Scholars,  continuing  our 
two-decade  average  of  better  than  one  per  year.  Carlton 
Murrey  will  study  in  Germany,  and  Travis  Bradley,  a 
North  Carolina  Teaching  Fellow,  will  study  in  France. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

This  year  five  new  members  joined  our  Board  of  Trustees. 
They  are  Alfred  O.  Munk,  a  retired  corporate  interna¬ 
tional-affairs  officer  from  Hendersonville;  Mary  Murrill 
Oakes,  an  attorney  and  businessperson  from  Monroe; 
William  C.  Orr,  a  Raleigh  banking  executive;  Jesse  G.  Ray, 
Jr.,  an  Asheville  businessperson;  and  Pamela  M.  Turner,  an 
Asheville  businessperson  and  community  volunteer. 

Mary  Bullman,  president  of  the  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association,  served  as  an  ex  officio  trustee  until  she 
was  succeeded  on  the  board  by  newly  elected  SGA  Presi¬ 
dent  Gerard  Moses  of  Siler  City. 

Serving  as  board  officers  for  the  year  were  James  B. 
Banks,  chairperson;  Duane  McKibbin,  vice  chairperson; 
and  Julienne  Winner,  secretary.  Other  trustees  whose 
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terms  of  service  on  the  board  continued  this  year  were 
Thomas  R  Haber  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  Allison  Haltom  of 
Durham,  Wanda  Henry-Coleman  of  Asheville,  and  J. 
Edgar  McFarland  of  Winston-Salem. 

In  August  Chancellor  Samuel  Schuman  announced 
his  resignation  effective  at  the  end  of  1993.  Late  in  the 
fall,  President  Spangler  appointed  me  interim  chancellor,  a 
post  I  held  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year. 

During  my  absence  from  the  academic  affairs  office, 
the  role  of  interim  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs  was 
filled  by  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  Thomas  R  Cochran. 
Four  faculty  members  were  appointed  as  part-time  assis¬ 
tant  vice  chancellors  with  special  responsibilities.  Marga¬ 
ret  Downes,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Literature  and  Language,  coordinated  faculty-develop¬ 
ment  activities;  Alan  Hantz,  professor  and  chair  of  the 
Mass  Communication  Department,  coordinated  curricu¬ 
lum  and  planning  matters;  Merritt  Moseley,  a  professor  in 
literature  and  language,  coordinated  public  service  and 
special  projects;  and  Dwight  Mullen,  associate  professor  of 
political  science,  coordinated  cultural-diversity  activities 
and  developed  an  Africana  Studies  Program. 

Academic  Affairs 

In  addition  to  our  classification  as  a  Baccalaureate  I  insti¬ 
tution  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  we  continued  our 
national  leadership  role  in  expanding  public  awareness  of 
the  value  of  state  institutions  that  focus  their  efforts  on 
undergraduate  education.  Joining  with  eight  colleges  and 
universities  from  various  other  states,  we  announced  offi¬ 
cial  formation  of  the  Council  of  Public  Liberal  Arts  Col¬ 
leges  (CoPLAC).  This  group,  which  UNCA  initiated, 
promotes  enriched  educational  opportunities  for  under¬ 
graduates.  Member  institutions  work  cooperatively  to¬ 
ward  shared  objectives  such  as  refining  curriculum, 
expanding  opportunities  for  active  learning,  strengthening 
academic  community,  and  creating  exchange  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  faculty  and  students. 

The  teaching,  research,  and  service  contributions  of 
our  faculty  brought  distinction  to  themselves  and  to 
UNCA.  For  example,  Kofi  Apraku,  assistant  professor  of 
economics  and  a  veteran  of  political  campaigning  in  his 
native  Ghana,  served  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
observer  mission  that  monitored  this  year’s  historic  elec¬ 
tion  in  South  Africa.  Cynthia  Ho,  assistant  professor  of 
literature,  won  a  prestigious  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  research  stipend.  John  Stevens,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  national  executive  officer  of  the  Council  on 


Undergraduate  Research,  was  among  200  participants 
invited  to  a  White  House  conference  on  retaining  U.S. 
scientific  leadership  in  the  post-Cold  War  world.  Robert 
Yeager,  professor  of  literature,  was  recognized  with 
UNCA’s  Distinguished  Teacher  Award  for  1993-94. 

During  October,  the  Honorable  Rodrigo  Borja, 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador, 
served  as  Allene  and  William  Highsmith  Distinguished 
Visiting  Professor.  President  Borja  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  at  our  May  commencement. 

Promoting  cultural  diversity  within  our  campus 
remains  an  important  objective.  This  year,  we  employed 
for  the  first  time  a  tenure-track  professor  of  African  his¬ 
tory.  We  also  are  planning  a  minor  in  Africana  studies. 

Seven  years  ago,  UNCA  conceived  and  hosted  the 
first  two  National  Conferences  on  Undergraduate  Re¬ 
search.  This  forum  for  student  research  presentations 
from  all  academic  disciplines  annually  rotates  around  the 
country.  We  were  pleased  to  be  awarded  the  host  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  tenth  anniversary  conference  scheduled 
for  April  1996. 

We  also  are  actively  involved  in  the  North  Carolina 
Consortium  for  Undergraduate  Research  (NCCUR),  a 
joint  effort  of  seven  UNC  campuses:  Elizabeth  City  State 
University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  NC  A&T  State 
University,  NC  Central  University,  Pembroke  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  UNCA  and  Winston-Salem  State  University. 
NCCUR  has  obtained  funding  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  a  program  entitled  “Seizing  Opportunities 
for  Advanced  Research  Scholars,”  or  SOARS.  The  NSF 
grant  to  SOARS  provides  summer  awards  for  12  competi¬ 
tively  selected  students  who  receive  stipends  and  living 
allowances  as  they  pursue,  with  faculty,  a  research  project 
at  participating  campuses. 

A  noteworthy  illustration  of  UNCA’s  institutional 
support  to  the  public  schools  has  been  the  work  of  our 
theatre  department  with  nearby  Claxton  School, 

Asheville’s  magnet  elementary  school  for  the  arts.  Our 
theatre  faculty  have  provided  consulting  expertise  to 
Claxton;  our  children’s  theatre  program  has  performed 
there;  artists  visiting  UNCA  have  given  special  Claxton 
performances;  and  our  own  students  pursuing  certification 
have  benefitted  from  the  excellent  opportunities  for  obser¬ 
vation  and  practice  teaching.  Similar  relationships  are 
developing  with  other  area  schools. 

As  we  build  such  new  models  of  public-school  sup¬ 
port,  we  continue  to  nurture  strong  traditional  programs. 
Again  this  year  we  have  hosted  the  Assistant  Principals 
Executive  Program,  sponsored  by  UNC-Chapel  Hill’s 
Institute  of  Government.  During  the  summer,  we  have 
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offered  teacher  institutes  of  outstanding  quality.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  College  Board,  we  offered  our  second 
annual  workshops  for  high-school  teachers  of  advanced- 
placement  courses.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rob¬ 
ert  Yeager,  we  also  offered  the  third  annual  Beowulf 
Institute,  an  intensive  six-week  seminar  for  teachers 
funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

UNCA  also  seeks  to  support  programs  serving  our 
colleagues  in  higher  education.  Again  this  year,  with 
funding  from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  members 
of  our  physics  and  computer-science  faculties  offered,  to 
faculty  from  across  the  country,  workshops  on  utilizing 
computer  workstations.  We  also  co-sponsored,  with  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  &  Universities,  the 
fourth  annual  Asheville  Institute  on  General  Education. 
The  institute  brought  to  our  campus  22  competitively 
selected  faculty  teams  from  a  wide  diversity  of  higher- 
education  institutions.  Drawing  upon  the  institute  staff, 
the  teams  revised  the  general-education  programs  for  their 
respective  institutions. 

UNCA  continues  to  seek  federal  matching  funds  for 
scienufic  instrumentation  and  computing  equipment 
programs.  This  year  matching  grants  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  will  fund  computer-based  calculus 
instruction  in  the  math  department  and  help  us  purchase 
a  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectrometer  for  use  by 
faculty  and  students  in  the  chemistry  and  biology  depart¬ 
ments  and  an  X-ray  spectrometer  for  use  in  all  science 
disciplines. 

This  year  489  graduates  received  degrees,  the  largest 
number  in  UNCA  history.  Our  May  commencement 
speaker  was  Dudley  Flood,  executive  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Dr.  Flood 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree. 

Two  veteran  faculty  members  retired  this  year:  Will¬ 
iam  Thurman,  professor  of  classics  and  ancient  history, 
and  Dexter  Squibb,  professor  of  chemistry.  In  recognition 
of  Dr.  Squibb’s  30  years  of  extraordinary  service  as  found¬ 
ing  chair  of  the  UNCA  Chemistry  Department,  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  American  Chemical  Society’s  Western 
Carolinas  Section  presented  him  with  their  Distinguished 
Chemist  Award. 

Graduate  education  continues  to  be  offered  on  the 
UNCA  campus  through  the  Asheville  Graduate  Center, 
which  this  year  enrolled  630  students  in  18  different 
graduate  programs  offered  by  six  UNC  campuses.  The 
center  is  one  of  the  major  users  of  the  states  MCNC- 
CONCERT  telecommunications  network,  with  a  number 
of  its  classes  utilizing  that  system  for  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion. 


Student  Affairs 

Our  campus  is  making  significant  progress  in  our  unceas¬ 
ing  effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  educational  value  of 
resident  student  life.  There  were  849  students  in  residence 
on  campus  this  year,  and  this  fall  we  will  open  a  beautiful 
new  1 14-bed  facility.  By  the  second  semester  of  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  we  expect  to  occupy  a  new  university  dining  hall. 

Once  the  new  dining  hall  is  in  use,  we  can  proceed 
with  plans  to  renovate  our  existing  dining  hall  and  campus 
center.  We  eagerly  anticipate  the  expanded  student-affairs 
programming  that  this  new  space  will  accommodate. 

To  assist  students  as  they  contemplate  some  basic  life 
choices,  our  Career  Center  this  year  published  Career 
Paths ,  a  guide  featuring  interviews  with  graduates  and 
departmental  chairpersons  from  each  of  our  academic 
departments.  The  center  also  sponsored  another  in  its 
ongoing  series  of  “Career  Fairs.”  This  year’s  event  drew  a 
record  number  of  employers  and  students. 

Our  campus  has  focused  special  effort  this  year  on 
expanding  sensitivity  to  and  appreciation  for  ethnic  and 
cultural  diversity.  Toward  this  end,  we  have  trained  about 
20  students  and  staff  as  presenters  and  discussion  leaders 
for  issues  related  to  diversity  and  multiculturalism. 
Through  our  New  Horizons  program,  students  have 
traveled  and  studied  in  many  locations  world  wide. 

Business  Affairs 

The  provision  of  funding  to  improve  our  physical  facilities 
has  made  this  a  most  exciting  year  at  UNCA.  At  present, 
capital  projects  totaling  over  $22  million  are  either  under¬ 
way  or  at  an  advanced  stage  of  planning  and  preparation. 
Nearest  to  completion  are  the  new  dining  and  residence 
halls. 

Thanks  to  a  $4-million  allocation  from  last  year’s 
legislative  appropriation  for  UNC  renovations  and  repairs, 
we  are  awaiting  bids  to  complete  renovation  of  Ramsey 
Library.  The  renovation,  when  coupled  with  the  already 
completed  addition,  will  give  our  campus  superb  library 
facilities  and  an  educational  centerpiece. 

Approval  of  the  UNC  bond  referendum  in  Novem¬ 
ber  assured  funding  for  two  important  UNCA  projects: 
$5.5  million  is  earmarked  for  a  50,000-square-foot  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  physical-education  facility,  providing  desper¬ 
ately  needed  instructional  and  indoor  recreational  space; 
while  another  $4  million  will  provide  the  infrastructure 
and  access  road  for  a  major  multi-purpose  conference 
center. 
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During  the  year,  we  commissioned  a  master  plan  for 
a  campus  fiber-optic  telecommunications  backbone.  This 
plan  positions  us  for  timely  inclusion  as  the  next  phases  of 
information-highway  technology  are  put  into  place. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

As  this  year  draws  to  a  close,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  major  challenge  grant,  reported  last  year,  that 
will  endow  a  distinguished  teaching  professorship  in  our 
highly  regarded  core-curriculum  Humanities  Program. 

Our  alumni  association  created  a  new  endowed 
scholarship  fund  this  year  to  honor  all  alumni  of  UNCAs 
predecessor  institutions:  Buncombe  County  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Biltmore  Junior  College,  and  Asheville-Biltmore 
College.  In  awarding  these  legacy  scholarships,  preference 
will  be  given  to  children  and  grandchildren  of  UNCA 
alumni. 

During  the  course  of  this  year,  we  have  focused  time 
and  resources  on  efforts  to  improve  communication  with 
our  immediate  external  community.  One  component  of 
this  process  has  been  establishing  a  weekly  advertisement 
in  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times  featuring  a  schedule  of  up¬ 
coming  UNCA  events  available  to  the  public.  Another 
component  has  been  increasing  to  monthly  frequency  the 
publication  of  UNCA  Today. 

Another  significant  university  link  to  surrounding 
communities  is  our  group  of  leadership-development 
programs.  Leadership  Asheville  graduated  its  12th  class 
this  year;  Leadership  Hendersonville,  its  ninth;  Leadership 
Asheville  Seniors,  its  seventh;  and  Leadership  Haywood, 
its  sixth.  Total  alumni  for  these  programs  now  number 
well  over  1 ,000. 

Other  university  programs  that  continue  to  build 
strong  community  connections  include  our  Center  for 
Jewish  Studies,  our  World  Affairs  Council  and  Great 
Decisions  series,  the  varied  offerings  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Center  for  Creative  Retirement,  and  our  intercolle¬ 
giate  athletics  program. 

In  addition  to  the  very  significant  role  it  now  plays 
in  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  area  residents,  the  Center 
for  Creative  Retirement  continues  to  build  a  national 
reputation.  A  center  team,  headed  by  director  Ron 
Manheimer,  produced  the  Older  Americans  Almanac,  a 


major  reference  work  in  the  field  of  aging.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  the  center  sponsored  an  older-adult  education  con¬ 
ference  showcasing  research  and  model  programs,  then 
subsequently  published  a  63-page  guide  for  older-adult 
educational  programming.  The  centers  third  annual 
retirement-exploration  weekend,  conducted  in  May,  drew 
153  participants  from  23  states.  The  center  also  is  in¬ 
volved  in  our  outreach  to  public  schools;  over  100  senior 
volunteers  were  at  work  in  area  school  systems. 

Athletics 

The  1993-94  year  was  a  time  of  rebuilding  for  most  of 
our  intercollegiate  sports.  However,  cross  country  merits 
special  mention  as  both  men’s  and  womens  teams  enjoyed 
their  best  year  ever,  with  the  women  achieving  a  second- 
place  finish  in  the  Big  South  Conference  and  the  men 
achieving  a  third-place.  The  coach  for  both  teams,  Willy 
Wood,  was  named  Big  South  Coach  of  the  Year. 

Conclusion 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  has  com¬ 
pleted  another  year  of  distinctive  service  to  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina.  We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
and  contributions  of  our  students,  our  faculty,  and  our 
staff. 

As  we  celebrate  our  25th  year  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  we  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  leadership  and  support  so  generously  extended  to 
UNCA  by  President  Spangler  and  the  members  of  the 
General  Administration,  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  many  friends  and  alumni  of 
our  university.  Throughout  this  silver  jubilee  we  will 
continue  to  build  a  UNCA  that  is  a  glistening  gem  in  the 
crown  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Lauren  R.  Wilson 
Interim  Chancellor 
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University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Paul  Hardin  III 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  had  a 
phenomenal  year  as  it  commemorated  its  birth  as  the 
nations  first  state  university.  From  opening  ceremonies  in 
October  to  the  statewide  pealing  of  bells  during  Mays 
commencement,  the  university  was  the  focus  of  unprec¬ 
edented  attention  throughout  the  state  and  the  nation  as  it 
celebrated  two  centuries  of  accomplishments  and  looked 
to  the  future.  The  Bicentennial  Observance  featured  more 
than  100  events  attended  by  more  than  300,000  people 
and  involved  all  100  North  Carolina  counties. 

A  stirring  speech  by  Li  Lu,  the  hero  of  Tienanmen 
Square,  and  the  premiere  of  The  UNC  Bicentennial  Com¬ 
memorative  Suite,  composed  by  alumnus  Richard  Adler 
and  performed  by  the  N.C.  Symphony,  set  the  stage  for 
opening  ceremonies  on  October  12.  University  Day 
featured  a  speech  by  Princeton  University’s  president,  the 
rededication  of  Old  East,  a  special  session  of  the  N.C. 
General  Assembly  in  Gerrard  Hall,  and  the  presentation  of 
Davie  Poplar  saplings  to  schoolchildren  representing  each 
county.  Topping  this  extraordinary  day  was  a  speech  by 
President  Bill  Clinton,  who  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  before  a  packed  crowd  in  Kenan  Stadium. 

During  the  year,  the  campus  was  host  to  winners  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  Pulitzer,  Oscar,  Emmy, 

Grammy,  and  Tony  awards;  best-selling  authors,  world- 
renowned  scientists  and  artists;  and  many  special  confer¬ 
ences,  including  the  first-ever  National  Student  Leadership 
Summit.  The  university  sent  into  the  state  more  than  70 
faculty  members,  organized  as  the  Bicentennial  Speakers 
Bureau.  The  program  was  so  successful  that  it  has  been 
added  to  Carolina’s  continuing  outreach  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

More  than  35,000  people  flocked  to  campus  in  April 
for  Carolina  Saturday,  an  open  house  showcasing  our 
teaching,  research,  and  public-service  enterprises.  The 
formal  observance  ended  with  a  strong  look  to  the  future 
during  the  May  1994  commencement  in  Kenan  Stadium 
when  our  new  graduates — tomorrow’s  future  leaders — 
heard  from  alumnus  Francis  S.  Collins,  director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Human  Genome  Research.  At  the 
ceremony’s  conclusion,  the  Morehead-Patterson  Bell 
Tower  and  bells  in  town  halls,  courthouses,  schools,  and 
churches  across  the  state  rang  in  the  university’s  third 
century  of  service  to  North  Carolina,  the  nation,  and  the 
world. 

During  its  Bicentennial  year,  Carolina  continued  to 
make  strides  in  strengthening  community  and  diversity.  I 
am  excited  by  the  work  of  our  new  Chancellor’s  Advisory 
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Committee  on  Race  Relations  and  by  progress  in  minority 
hiring  and  enrollment.  The  Journal  of  Blacks  in  Higher 
Education  named  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  among 
the  most  attractive  for  African-Americans  and  noted  the 
schools  efforts  to  build  a  representative  faculty.  The 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund  awarded 
more  Lehman  scholarships  to  Carolina  than  to  any  other 
university. 

Self-evaluation  is  an  important  part  of  ongoing 
activities  campuswide.  The  two-year  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Schools’  self-study  is  under  way,  and 
we  are  focusing  on  our  teaching  mission.  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  also  is  participating  in  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association’s  new  certification  program.  We  are 
rightly  proud  of  our  excellent  athletic  program,  which  this 
year  won  the  first  Sears  Directors’  Cup  as  the  nation’s  best 
in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Public  service  also  came  under  scrutiny  by  faculty 
and  administrators  with  the  formation  of  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Roundtable.  Recommendations  on  how  to 
strengthen  and  communicate  our  vast  service  to  North 
Carolina  are  being  considered  by  the  administration.  We 
are  working  with  sister  institutions  in  the  Triangle  to 
explore  regional  approaches  to  major  problems  previously 
handled  locally.  Within  the  newly  formed  Greater  Tri¬ 
angle  Leadership  Council,  I  am  pleased  to  head  a  sub¬ 
group  studying  safe  communities  while  NC  State 
University  Chancellor  Larry  Monteith  leads  one  on  water 
supply. 

With  an  improved  state  economy,  we  celebrated  last 
November’s  successful  bond  referendum  and  were  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  General  Assembly’s  approval  of  substantial 
salary  increases  following  some  very  lean  years. 

As  the  university  enters  its  third  century  of  service, 
we  recommit  ourselves  to  continuous  improvement  and 
have  embarked  on  programs  to  guide  us  along  that  trail. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  are  heartened  by  the 
outstanding  progress  of  the  Bicentennial  Campaign, 
which  in  its  last  year  still  is  gaining  momentum.  Because 
we  have  almost  outgrown  buildable  space  on  our  central 
campus,  we  are  looking  at  space  needs,  academic  relation¬ 
ships,  and  how  best  to  use  the  outlying  Horace  Williams 
and  Mason  Farm  properties. 

Administration 

Thomas  J.  Meyer,  one  of  Chapel  Hill’s  most  distinguished 
faculty  members,  joined  the  administration  in  July  as  vice 
chancellor  for  research  and  graduate  studies.  Also  joining 


us  this  summer  is  the  new  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
Michael  A.  Simmons,  a  nationally  known  pediatrician 
from  the  University  of  Utah.  A  search  is  under  way  for  a 
vice  chancellor  for  student  affairs  following  the  retirement 
of  Donald  A.  Boulton,  who  will  join  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  faculty.  Provost  and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  Richard  L.  McCormick  was  named  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  executive  vice  chancellor.  The  deans  of  law 
and  journalism  and  mass  communication  were  reap¬ 
pointed. 

Faculty  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  and  public 
service  continues  to  be  recognized  nationally  and  interna¬ 
tionally.  Darryl  Gless  (English)  has  been  tapped  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bill  Clinton  for  a  seat  on  the  26-member  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities.  Thomas  J.  Meyer  (chemis¬ 
try)  was  named  to  membership  in  both  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  and  biochemist  Mary  Ellen  Jones  was  cho¬ 
sen  for  membership  in  the  American  Philosophical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  United  States’  oldest  and  most  learned  society. 
Kuo-Hsiug  Lee  (pharmacy)  won  the  first  Lifu  Academic 
Award,  considered  the  Nobel  Prize  of  Chinese  medicine. 
Cambridge  University  held  an  international  conference  in 
honor  of  William  E.  Leuchtenberg  (history)  and  his  work 
as  biographer  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Award,  the  state’s  top  honor,  went  to  gene-targeting 
pioneer  Oliver  Smithies  (pathology)  for  science,  and  au¬ 
tism  trailblazer  Eric  Schopler  (psychiatry)  for  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Smithies  also  won  the  prestigious  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
Prize.  Retiring  Dean  Stuart  Bondurant  has  been  tapped  as 
director  of  New  York  City’s  Center  for  Urban  Epidemio¬ 
logical  Studies,  a  new  public-private  partnership  to  com¬ 
bat  urban  problems. 

Faculty  have  been  chosen  president,  chair,  or  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  18  national  or  international  organizations, 
including  the  American  Heart  Association,  American 
Anthropological  Association,  Sierra  Club,  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  Association  of  American  Geogra¬ 
phers,  American  Surgical  Association,  Association  of  Fac¬ 
ulties  of  Graduate  Programs  in  Public  Health  Nutrition, 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  and  International 
Society  of  Thrombosis  and  Hemostasis. 

Other  honors  accorded  faculty  include  a  Fulbright 
grant;  Guggenheim  and  Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships; 
three  National  Humanities  Center  fellowships;  Governor’s 
Pioneer  Award  for  efforts  to  reduce  infant  mortality;  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  Association  of  Computing  Machinery; 
board  seats  for  the  Consumers  Union  and  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education;  two 
American  Society  of  Composers  awards;  an  outstanding- 
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educator  award  from  the  American  Association  of  Oral 
and  Maxillofacial  Surgery;  the  top  award  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Dermatology;  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  and  awards 
for  pioneering  research  and/or  service  in  planning,  physi¬ 
ology,  surgery,  public-health  dentistry,  chemistry,  cystic 
fibrosis,  safety,  social  work,  pediatrics,  water  research, 
psychology,  pharmacy,  and  petroleum  geology. 

Dedicated  staff  maintain  the  services  that  keep  the 
university  functioning  smoothly  and  allow  faculty  and 
students  to  concentrate  on  teaching,  scholarship,  and 
service.  The  Employee  Forum,  which  gives  nonfaculty 
employees  direct  access  to  the  administration,  completed 
its  first  full  year  and  has  become  a  valuable  campus  re¬ 
source. 

Academic/ Health  Affairs 

Honors.  The  university  continues  to  be  highly  ranked  for 
both  its  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  Thirty- 
five  undergraduate  programs  are  ranked  among  the  top  25 
in  The  Gourman  Report.  In  the  top  ten  are  American 
studies,  business  administration,  classics,  film,  journalism 
and  mass  communication,  Latin  American  studies,  physi¬ 
cal  therapy,  Portuguese,  religious  studies,  sociology,  and 
radio,  television  and  motion  pictures.  Carolina  is  one  of 
the  nine  public  schools  included  in  the  new  Barron’s  Top 
50:  An  Inside  Look  at  America’s  Best  Colleges. 

A  1994  US.  News  and  World  Report  guide  places  22 
Carolina  graduate  programs  among  the  best  in  the  nation. 
Nine  are  in  the  top  ten:  dentistry,  public  health,  rural 
medicine,  and  family  medicine,  all  ranked  second;  health 
services  administration,  third;  primary-care  medicine, 
fourth;  sociology,  fifth;  dramatic  art,  ninth;  and  pharmacy, 
tenth.  The  doctoral  program  in  special  education  was 
listed  third  nationally  in  a  study  published  by  the  Journal 
of  Special  Education. 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School’s  executive  pro¬ 
gram  was  rated  best  in  the  world  in  three  of  six  categories 
and  fourth  for  overall  value  to  students  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  survey  of  international  companies.  The  School  of 
Public  Healths  executive  program  in  health  and  popula¬ 
tion  for  developing  countries  was  chosen  the  top  new 
degree  program  by  the  National  University  Continuing 
Education  Association.  The  School  of  Education  has 
become  one  of  52  institutions  in  the  University  Council 
for  Educational  Administration,  a  select  group  of  doctoral 
programs  working  to  improve  educational-administration 
curricula. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  has  designated 
four  Carolina  programs  as  national  resource  centers 
through  Title  VI  funding.  They  are  the  University  Center 
for  International  Studies  and  three  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences’  programs,  which  received  funding  jointly  with 
their  counterparts  at  Duke  University:  the  Institute  of 
Latin  American  Studies,  the  Center  for  Slavic,  Eurasian, 
and  East  European  Studies,  and  the  new  Program  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Studies.  The  School  of  Nursing  was  reaccredited  by 
the  National  League  of  Nursing  for  the  maximum  eight- 
year  term. 

New  Programs.  A  new  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion  Studies  was  formed  by  combining  the  Departments 
of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  and  Speech 
Communications.  A  new  graduate  program  in  materials 
science  joins  the  successful  undergraduate  program  in 
applied  sciences.  The  School  of  Social  Work  enrolled  six 
students  in  the  state’s  first  doctoral  program  in  the  field. 
The  School  of  Nursing  recorded  several  firsts:  the  first 
graduate  of  its  doctoral  program  and  the  first  students  for 
its  master’s  programs  for  pediatric  and  obstetric-gyneco¬ 
logical  nurse  practitioners  and  the  outreach  master’s  pro¬ 
gram  in  nursing  management. 

Several  new  institutes  and  interdisciplinary  centers 
were  established  this  year.  The  Carolina  Federation  for 
Environmental  Programs  will  coordinate  efforts  to  help 
humans  and  the  environment  coexist,  while  the  University 
Center  for  International  Studies  will  expand  work  in  the 
international  venue  not  only  on  campus,  but  also  in  North 
Carolina  schools  and  community  colleges.  The  School  of 
Pharmacy,  in  affiliation  with  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Public  Health  and  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  is  posi¬ 
tioning  itself  to  play  a  leadership  role  in  the  changing 
federal  and  public-policy  environment  with  the  creation  of 
the  Center  for  Pharmaceutical  Outcomes  Research. 

The  Kenan  Institute  of  Private  Enterprise  won  a 
$  10-million  award  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  coordinate  the  business  partnership  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Thailand,  and  the  Kenan-Flagler 
Business  School  became  one  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce’s  centers  for  International  Business  Education 
and  Research.  The  international  MBA  Enterprise  Corps 
has  expanded  its  operation  from  Central  Europe  to  Africa 
and  other  underdeveloped  countries  and  served  as  a 
springboard  for  the  Urban  Enterprise  Corps,  which  fo¬ 
cuses  on  inner-city  and  minority  business-development 
issues.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  assisting  Mos¬ 
cow  State  University  for  International  Relations  in  reform¬ 
ing  its  curricula  and  administrative  structure.  The  School 
of  Law  is  developing  cooperative  relationships  with  uni- 
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versities  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  England,  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica,  and  republics  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Library.  Special  appropriations  from  the  General 
Assembly  and  from  the  chancellors  all-university  fund 
have  enabled  the  library  to  begin  recovering  from  serious 
budget  problems.  The  promise  of  continued  support 
from  the  legislature,  university,  and  private  gifts  paints  an 
even  brighter  future.  The  library  was  able  to  purchase  the 
papers  of  two  noted  Southern  figures,  author  Walker  Percy 
and  historian/author  Shelby  Foote,  and  it  anticipates 
receiving  the  papers  of  filmmaker  Kenneth  L.  Burns, 
creator  of  the  award-winning  public  television  series  The 
Civil  War.  The  library’s  purchasing  power  and  support  for 
the  Southern  Oral  History  Program  got  a  boost  this  year 
when  $1  million  was  made  available  by  Walter  R.  Davis. 

In  September,  the  library  inaugurated  a  new  on-line  infor¬ 
mation  system,  enhancing  the  publics  access  to  the  library. 
The  latest  listing  from  the  Association  of  Research  Librar¬ 
ies  ranks  Carolina  first  in  the  Southeast  and  20th  in  North 
America. 

Research.  The  University  scored  another  all-time 
high  in  private  and  public  funding  for  research  and  train¬ 
ing.  Awards  for  the  fiscal  year  are  expected  to  total  $244.7 
million,  a  7.5-percent  increase  over  1992-93.  We  ranked 
15th  in  funding  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
our  largest  source  of  grants.  Research  funding  comprises 
more  than  one-quarter  of  our  budget  and  benefits  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  far  beyond  the  research  itself. 
Research  grants  directly  support  many  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  students  who  go  on  to  become  tomorrows  teach¬ 
ers  and  leaders  in  industry,  government,  and  the 
professions.  They  fund  jobs,  state-of-the-art  equipment, 
and  renovations  to  laboratories  and  other  facilities,  and 
help  support  many  other  areas  of  campus,  including  the 
libraries.  Cutting-edge  research  done  here  allows  our 
students  to  acquire  up-to-date  knowledge  and  experience 
the  excitement  of  discovery  in  all  disciplines.  Research 
highlights  this  year  include: 

•  Major  new  books  on  such  topics  as  World  War  II 
from  a  global  perspective,  the  letters  of  Pulitzer-winning 
playwright  Paul  Green,  the  lives  of  writer  H.  L.  Mencken 
and  of  20th-century  African-American  scholar  and  activist 
Rayford  W.  Logan,  religion  and  cultural  freedom,  and 
changing  family  responsibilities  in  todays  society. 

•  Breakthroughs  in  basic  gene  research,  especially  for 
hemophilia,  cancer,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  allergies.  Kenneth 
Brinkhous’  lab  successfully  transferred  healthy  genes  into 
hemophiliac  dogs,  resulting  in  temporary  cures  and 
strongly  suggesting  that  genes  can  be  delivered  to  humans 
to  cure  hemophilia  or  markedly  improve  treatments  for  it. 


Cystic-fibrosis  researchers  have  begun  the  first  work  in 
gene  therapy.  Also,  a  key  chemical  receptor  on  CF  cells 
has  been  identified,  isolated,  and  cloned.  This  research 
could  speed  the  development  of  drugs  that  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  in  combination  with  gene  therapy  would  help  CF 
patients.  Genetically  engineered  mice  developed  here  are 
pointing  the  way  for  a  new  generation  of  allergy  drugs 
that  halt  reactions  instead  of  treating  symptoms  as  todays 
drugs  do.  The  first-ever  re-creation  of  an  extinct  version 
of  a  gene  has  been  done  in  Clyde  Hutchinson’s  lab,  a  dis¬ 
covery  that  could  lead  to  a  greater  understanding  of  viruses. 

•  A  Medicaid-reimbursement  method  developed  by 
School  of  Public  Health  faculty  and  graduate  students 
that  netted  North  Carolina  an  additional  $12  million 
for  services  to  its  neediest  citizens  this  year  alone. 

•  An  important  clue  to  why  cancer  spreads  throughout 
the  body.  Lineberger  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center 
researchers  found  that  molecules  believed  to  be  part  of 
a  key  signaling  mechanism  among  cells  are  significantly 
more  common  in  patients  with  several  forms  of  cancer, 
including  colon  and  breast  cancer,  than  in  people  with¬ 
out  the  disease.  They  are  attempting  to  “switch  off” 
the  gene  that  produces  the  molecules  and  possibly  slow 
cancers  or  stop  them  from  spreading. 

•  A  new  diagnostic  tool  to  measure  brain  temperature 
outside  the  hospital  or  clinic.  The  simple  device,  which 
fits  into  the  ear,  will  help  physicians  diagnose  chronic 
depression  and  perhaps  other  physical  disorders  such  as 
premenstrual  syndrome  and  thyroid  problems. 

•  A  new  tool  giving  researchers  around  the  world  impor¬ 
tant  clues  in  understanding  what  causes  sudden  cardiac 
death  and  aiding  efforts  to  develop  new  preventive 
drugs  and  therapies.  Carolina  researchers  are  using 
miniaturized  electrodes  to  explain  the  intricate  chain  of 
events  leading  to  a  short  circuit  of  the  heart’s  electrical 
system — the  phenomenon  responsible  for  most  epi¬ 
sodes  of  sudden  cardiac  death. 

•  New  biological  tests  for  the  early  detection  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  arthritis.  The  tests  should  speed  the 
development  of  preventive  treatments  for  this  crippling 
disease. 

•  Major  efforts  to  improve  community  services  for 
people  with  severe  mental  disorders  and  health  services 
for  rural  Americans.  The  Cecil  G.  Sheps  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  will  take  the  lead  in  these 
federally  funded  projects. 

•  Two  licensing  agreements  for  pioneering  work  in  inter¬ 
active  computer  graphics.  The  agreements  will  bring 
industry  to  North  Carolina  and  more  than  $250,000, 
plus  future  royalties,  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
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•  Participation  in  a  multi-million  dollar  National  Science 
Foundation  project  to  study  collisions  among  black 
holes  in  outer  space.  Solutions  to  the  equations  gener¬ 
ated  in  this  research  will  guide  development  of  the  next 
generation  of  computers. 

Student  Affairs 

Undergraduates  won  several  prestigious  scholarships:  a 
Rhodes,  the  university’s  33rd;  two  Truman  Scholarships;  a 
Marshall  Scholarship;  a  Fulbright  Scholarship;  and  two 
Goldwater  Scholarships  for  excellence  in  science  and 
mathematics — a  Carolina  student  has  won  a  Goldwater 
each  year  since  the  award  was  created  in  1988.  Graduate 
students  won  two  of  36  Charlotte  W  Newcombe  Disser¬ 
tation  Fellowships  in  ethical  or  religious  values,  six 
Fulbright  awards  for  international  research,  and  two  fel¬ 
lowships  from  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

The  Daily  Tar  Heel  was  named  one  of  the  nations 
five  top  college  newspapers  for  the  fourth  straight  year  by 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press.  A  team  of  undergraduate 
business  students  took  top  honors  at  a  national  business- 
knowledge  and  analysis  competition,  while  the  Habitat  for 
Humanity  campus  chapter  won  the  Founders  Award  from 
the  national  organization.  A  graduate  student  in  speech- 
language  pathology  won  one  of  six  Sertoma  Foundation 
Scholarships,  and  a  business  doctoral  student  received  one 
of  20  Richard  D.  Irwin  Foundation  fellowships — the 
business  school  has  had  one  each  year  since  1987.  The 
Carolina  cheerleaders  captured  the  national  championship 
for  Division  LA,  and  the  Marching  Tar  Heels  were  the  only 
college  band  invited  to  participate  in  Macy’s  Thanksgiving 
Day  Parade. 

Fall  enrollment  totaled  24,299  students,  with  under¬ 
graduates  comprising  64  percent  of  the  student  body; 
graduate  students,  29  percent;  and  professional  students, 

7  percent.  Students  enrolled  from  all  North  Carolina 
counties,  50  states,  and  85  foreign  countries.  Women 
made  up  57.3  percent  of  the  enrollment  and  African- 
Americans,  8.6  percent.  We  awarded  5,961  degrees  dur¬ 
ing  the  year — 3,617  bachelor’s,  1,507  master’s,  and  837 
doctoral  and  professional  degrees. 

Business  Affairs 

The  comprehensive  work-place  safety  program,  initiated 
last  year,  has  been  highly  successful.  The  Public  Safety 


Department  took  the  lead  in  the  “Click  It  or  Ticket” 
campaign,  winning  an  award  from  the  Governor’s  High¬ 
way  Safety  Program.  We  closed  our  Quail  Roost  Confer¬ 
ence  Center  to  stem  operating  losses,  and  Doubletree  Inns 
took  over  operation  of  the  Carolina  Inn,  which  will  close 
for  ten  months  in  November  to  undergo  extensive  renova¬ 
tions. 

Fifteen  projects  totaling  more  than  $105  million 
were  completed  this  year,  including  the  $89. 7-million  co¬ 
generation  plant,  which  replaced  our  aging  boiler  plant; 
the  $4. 9-million  Student  Recreation  Center;  and  the  $4.1- 
million  renovation  of  Old  East  and  Old  West  residence 
halls.  No  state  funds  were  used  for  these  three  projects. 
During  the  coming  year  bids  will  be  received  on  the 
$16. 5-million  Lineberger  Cancer  Research  addition,  the 
$33.1 -million  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School,  and  the 
$  17.3-million  addition  to  the  School  of  Dentistry.  The 
1993  University  Improvement  Bonds  will  provide  $30.5 
million  for  these  projects. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

Gov.  Zebulon  Vance  wrote  of  Carolina  in  the  late  1800s 
that  “more  is  done  there  toward  the  true  glory  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  North  Carolina  than  anywhere  else.”  That  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  evident  in  the  vast  amount  of  service  provided 
the  state  and  beyond.  Our  commitment  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  North  Carolina  is  reflected  in  the  unique 
and  widely  admired  work  of  our  Area  Health  Education 
Centers,  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School,  the  Institute 
of  Government,  the  public  clinics  of  our  various  health 
schools,  and  in  the  growing  contribution  of  our  continu¬ 
ing-education  programs  to  the  state’s  social  and  profes¬ 
sional  development.  More  than  1,300  non-credit 
continuing-education  programs  were  held  this  year  with 
enrollment  totaling  53,000. 

Working  with  North  Carolina’s  public  schools  is  a 
major  university  emphasis,  not  only  for  the  School  of 
Education  but  for  the  entire  campus.  In  1992-93,  faculty 
and  staff  provided  an  array  of  services  to  more  than 
85,000  students  and  17,000  teachers,  administrators,  and 
parents.  The  programs  span  the  alphabet  from  Adoles¬ 
cents  in  Need,  an  intervention  program  focusing  on  at- 
risk  students  in  Orange  County,  to  Zoo  Concepts,  which 
shows  teachers  how  to  use  resources  from  the  state  zoo. 
Some  new  programs  this  year  include  the  School  of 
Education’s  Center  for  Educational  Leadership,  which 
helps  teachers  prepare  students  for  the  business  world;  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication’s  new 
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year-round  program  to  improve  high-school  journalism;  a 
new  eighth-  and  ninth-grade  textbook  on  local  state  gov¬ 
ernment  by  a  public-administration  professor;  and  the 
Carolina  Classic  Concert  Band  and  Choir  Festival,  which 
brings  high-school  bands  here  for  competition  and  in¬ 
struction. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  implementing  several 
programs  for  strengthening  families,  the  state’s  delivery  of 
human  services,  and  non-profit  leadership.  The  Commu¬ 
nity  Social  Work  Program,  for  example,  seeks  to  build 
links  among  families,  communities,  and  service  systems, 
while  the  Frank  A.  Daniels  Institute  for  Human  Services 
Policy  Information  will  provide  a  mechanism  to  turn  data 
into  information,  enabling  policy-makers  to  make  more 
informed  decisions  and  target  gaps  in  services. 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  has  created  the 
Center  for  Financial  and  Accounting  Research  and  the 
Cato  Center  for  Applied  Research  to  develop  with  corpo¬ 
rate  partners  a  better  understanding  of  issues  facing  busi¬ 
ness  professionals,  fellow  scholars,  and  students.  Faculty 
and  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences’  programs 
in  regional  planning,  operations  research,  and  public 
administration  helped  state  and  local  governments  with 
projects  as  diverse  as  resource  and  landfill  management, 
storage  allocation,  and  public  television. 

Health  programs  sponsored  by  Carolina  abound 
across  the  state.  The  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and 
Disease  Prevention’s  efforts  to  improve  the  health  of  North 
Carolinians  received  a  major  boost  this  year  through  a  $5- 
million,  five-year  partnership  with  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta.  The  agreement  envisions  improve¬ 
ments  in  work-place  health,  including  that  of  workers  in 
manufacturing  and  food-processing  plants  and  public- 
sector  jobs.  Other  programs  aiding  the  state  include  Save 
Our  Sisters  in  New  Hanover  County,  designed  to  lower 
mortality  from  breast  cancer  among  African-American 
women;  the  Horizons  Program,  which  works  with  preg¬ 
nant  drug-addicted  women  in  a  six-county  area  around 
Chapel  Hill;  a  School  of  Nursing  project  designed  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  elderly  in  Johnston  County 
through  exercise;  and  a  summer  program  providing  dental 
care  for  children  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation. 

Carolina  is  leading  the  way  in  exporting  the  class¬ 
room,  with  satellite  degree  programs  and  interactive  tele¬ 
communication  facilities  that  enable  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
professors  to  teach  courses  throughout  the  state,  nation, 
and  world.  The  School  of  Public  Health  dedicated  a 
telecommunications  center,  which  in  its  first  year  served 
1,500  students,  health-care  professionals,  and  others  at¬ 
tending  100  conferences  and  class  sessions. 


The  university  had  its  best  year  ever  in  fund-raising, 
with  $73  million  in  gifts  and  grants  to  academics.  The 
six-year  Bicentennial  Campaign  for  Carolina  continues  to 
gain  momentum  as  it  enters  its  final  year.  On  June  30, 
total  gifts,  grants,  and  pledges  to  the  campaign  stood  at 
$352.8  million,  or  88  percent  of  the  $400-million  goal. 
The  campaign’s  original  goal  of  $320  million  was  met  in 
February,  1 5  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

Regional  blitzes,  mini-campaigns  in  cities  up  and 
down  the  East  Coast,  were  launched  in  1994  as  a  major 
new  campaign  effort.  The  first  two,  in  Atlanta  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  exceeded  their  goals.  These  blitzes,  which  continue 
through  the  next  year,  serve  a  dual  purpose:  meeting 
today’s  campaign  needs  and  preparing  future  fund-raising 
volunteers. 

Carolina’s  exceptional  fund-raising  results  earned  it 
the  Circle  of  Excellence  in  Educational  Fund  Raising 
award  from  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education.  WUNC-FM  Radio’s  record-breaking  $1- 
million  fund-raising  effort  won  four  top  awards  from  the 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting. 

Athletics 

Tar  Heel  athletes  recorded  another  outstanding  year,  both 
in  the  athletic  arena  and  in  the  classroom.  Seventeen  of 
26  varsity  teams  finished  in  the  Top  25  in  their  sports — 
seven  in  the  Top  Ten.  Carolina  won  its  first  national 
championship  in  women’s  basketball  and  its  12th  women’s 
soccer  national  crown  in  13  years.  Field  hockey  finished 
second  in  the  NCAA;  lacrosse,  fourth;  and  wrestling, 
sixth.  The  rankings  helped  land  Carolina  the  first  Sears 
Directors’  Club  as  the  nation’s  best  overall  program.  Top 
individual  honors  included  the  national  coach  of  the  year 
in  women’s  basketball  and  repeat  winners:  the  NCAA 
wrestling  champion  at  134  pounds  and  the  national  player 
of  the  year  in  women’s  soccer. 

Our  football  team,  which  had  a  graduation  rate 
exceeding  80  percent  for  the  last  four  years,  received  hon¬ 
orable  mention  from  the  College  Football  Association  for 
its  five-year  graduation  rate.  Carolina’s  rate  has  exceeded 
70  percent  for  six  straight  years — a  feat  accomplished  by 
only  one  other  public  university.  The  women’s  swim  team 
was  named  an  all-academic  team  for  the  fourth  straight 
year.  A  record  112  athletes  made  the  dean’s  list,  while  219 
attained  at  least  a  3.0  grade-point  average.  Several  athletes 
won  postgraduate  scholarships,  and  a  senior  football  player 
was  honored  with  a  Toyota  Leadership  Award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  student-athletes  who  reach  out  to  their  communities. 
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Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  thank  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Board  of  Trustees,  Board  of  Visitors,  National  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  Chancellors  Club,  and  all  constituent 
foundations  for  their  strong  support  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  their  leadership  in 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  university.  I  also  appreci¬ 
ate  the  efforts  of  President  Spangler,  his  staff,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  behalf  of  the  University  system 
and  the  Chapel  Hill  campus,  in  particular. 

President  Clinton  said  when  meeting  with  our 
NCAA  champion  womens  basketball  team: 


set  a  standard  for  the  entire  country.  And  it’s  some¬ 
thing  that  I  hope  not  only  other  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  will  look  at,  but  our  school  systems  as  well .  ...  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  is  truly  a  symbol,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  what  our  country  ought  to  be  striving  for  in 
the  personal  development  of  its  students. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in 
its  first  200  years,  has  strived  to  make  a  difference  in 
people’s  lives,  and  we  look  forward  to  continuing  and 
expanding  that  leadership  as  the  university  enters  its  third 
century  of  service  to  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 


The  thing  I  have  always  admired  about  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  is  it  has  been  a  place  that  empha¬ 
sized  both  academics  and  athletics  and  other  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities.  And  it’s  demonstrated  to  the  country 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  choice.  .  .  .  An  insti¬ 
tution  like  the  University  of  North  Carolina  can  really 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Paul  Hardin  III 
Chancellor 
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University  of 

North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte 

James  H.  Woodward 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

Passage  of  the  state-wide  University  Improvement  Bonds 
issue  in  November  1993  brought  capital  funds  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  which  had  felt 
the  pressure  of  several  years’  continued  growth  without 
resources  to  build  the  academic  space  urgently  needed  to 
accommodate  that  growth.  Construction  then  began  this 
spring  on  a  classroom  building  for  our  arts  and  sciences 
departments  and  on  a  third-floor  addition  to  the  Ida  and 
William  Friday  Building  for  the  Belk  College  of  Business 
Administration.  Space  needed  to  support  non-academic 
activities  also  was  assured  when  construction  began  in  late 
1993  on  the  James  H.  Barnhardt  Student  Activity  Center 
with  its  Dale  F.  Halton  Arena. 

The  academic  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  Oct.  8 
approval  by  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  for  UNCC’s 
first  Ph.D.  programs  in  electrical  engineering,  mechanical 
engineering,  and  applied  mathematics.  That  event  was 
celebrated  with  the  ringing  of  the  same  campus  bell  that 
rang  on  March  2,  1965,  to  celebrate  the  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  transformed  Charlotte  College  into  UNCC. 

Another  significant  event  was  the  beginning  of  the 
official  master-planning  process  following  a  year  of  prepa¬ 
ration  by  a  campus  task  force.  Preliminary  findings  by  the 
team  indicate  a  need  for  an  additional  three  million  square 
feet  of  new  construction  to  address  current  deficits  and  to 
serve  a  student  body  expected  to  number  25,000  after  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Russell  M.  Robinson  II  was  re-elected  chair  of  the  Board 
ofTrustees  and  continued  to  provide  excellent  leadership. 
Margaret  King  was  elected  vice  chair,  and  Eulada  Watt  was 
elected  secretary. 

The  university  was  fortunate  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  its  board  membership  with  the  addition  of  Mayor 
James  B.  “Jick”  Garland  of  Gastonia,  Charles  M.  Shelton 
of  Charlotte,  and  Edward  J.  Snyder  of  Albemarle.  They 
replaced  Douglas  Booth,  Martha  Melvin,  and  Graeme 
Keith,  who  had  rendered  dedicated  service  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Demond  Martin,  newly  elected  student  body  presi¬ 
dent,  replaced  Richard  Hudson,  who  served  with 
distinction  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

In  administration,  Harry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold  retired  in 
March  as  vice  chancellor  for  business  affairs  after  13  years 
with  the  university,  including  earlier  service  as  executive 
assistant  to  the  chancellor  and  director  of  financial  ser¬ 
vices.  Olen  B.  Smith  was  named  interim  vice  chancellor. 
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Academic  Affairs 

The  centerpiece  for  Academic  Affairs  was  a  campus-wide 
academic  planning  process,  intended  to  identify  goals  and 
priorities  for  future  academic  programs,  to  guide  faculty 
activities  and  energies,  and  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  future  service  to  the  state.  Public  forums  were 
held  to  receive  comments  and  suggestions,  and  a  period  of 
departmental  and  college  planning  was  begun.  The 
UNCC  academic  plan,  after  extensive  review  and  com¬ 
ment,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
inclusion  in  the  University’s  long-range  plan. 

A  year-long  consideration  of  faculty  roles  and  re¬ 
wards  was  highlighted  by  an  open  forum  with  Ernest 
Boyer,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  We  continued  to  refine  the 
faculty  review  process,  and  UNCC  was  one  of  12  higher- 
education  institutions  chosen  to  participate  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Higher  Education  national  project  to 
explore  new  methods  for  evaluating  college  teaching. 

We  continued  to  study  what  UNCC’s  role  should  be 
in  providing  health-related  academic  programs  and  stimu¬ 
lating  research  and  service  for  this  region.  We  also  took 
steps  toward  establishing  an  Uptown  Center;  a  site  was 
selected  and  a  formal  request  to  establish  the  program  was 
prepared  and  submitted  to  President  Spangler. 

Two  distinguished  professors  were  appointed:  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Cohen  as  the  Swift  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Judaic  Studies  and  Dennis  Charles  Kay  as  the  Russell  M. 
Robinson  II  Distinguished  Professor  of  Shakespeare.  The 
28  new  faculty  members  and  three  new  department  chair¬ 
persons  hired  this  year  reflected  continuing  progress  in 
improving  faculty  diversity.  Approximately  62  percent  of 
tenure-track  appointments  for  the  coming  year  are  women 
and  19  percent  are  underrepresented  minorities. 

The  College  of  Architecture  hosted  a  successful  visit 
by  the  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board.  Four 
architecture  students  were  selected  to  serve  on  visiting 
teams  at  other  institutions.  Dean  Charles  C.  Hight  was 
named  to  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  College  of 
Fellows. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offered  its  first 
interdisciplinary  graduate  program,  an  M.A.  degree  in 
liberal  studies.  The  quality  of  our  faculty’s  work  was  rec¬ 
ognized  in  many  ways.  Sam  Watson  (English)  won  the 
NationsBank  Award  for  Teaching  Excellence.  Saul 
Brenner  (political  science)  received  the  First  Citizens  Bank 
Scholars  Award.  John  Lincourt  (philosophy)  became  our 
second  Cone  Distinguished  Professor  for  Teaching.  Paul 
Friday  (criminal  justice)  was  named  the  Southern  Crimi¬ 


nal  Justice  Association  Outstanding  Educator  of  the  Year. 
Cynthia  Combs  (political  science)  served  as  the  faculty 
advisor  for  the  UNCC  Model  United  Nations  delegation, 
which  won  the  Outstanding  Delegation  award  at  the 
national  conference  attended  by  184  delegations  from 
more  than  150  universities. 

The  Belk  College  of  Business  Administration  com¬ 
pleted  a  revision  of  its  MBA  program,  adding  concentra¬ 
tions  in  specific  fields  of  study.  Under  the  leadership  of 
new  dean  Edward  M.  Mazze,  the  college  revised  its  mis¬ 
sion  statement  and  established  visiting  committees  for  all 
departments.  Professor  Howard  Godfrey  was  named 
outstanding  educator  of  the  year  by  the  N.C.  Association 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Led  by  new  dean  John  M.  Nagle,  the  College  of 
Education  and  Allied  Professions  revised  its  mission  state¬ 
ment,  did  an  initial  review  of  degree  programs  as  part  of 
the  academic  planning  process,  and  identified  priorities  for 
program  development  over  the  next  ten  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  college  developed  and  approved  new  criteria  and 
procedures  for  reappointment,  promotion,  and  tenure. 

An  educational  consortium  was  organized  for  university 
outreach  and  service  activities  with  schools  and  business 
partners. 

The  William  States  Lee  College  of  Engineering  was 
named  to  honor  the  internationally  renowned  engineer 
and  former  chief  executive  officer  of  Duke  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  Involvement  in  the  National  Science  Foundation’s 
Engineering  Education  SUCCEED  Coalition  continued 
with  projects  designed  to  give  students  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  industrial  applications,  the  international  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  total-quality  principles.  Igor  Runge  (civil 
engineering)  received  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Young  Investigator  Award;  Ganesh  Mohanty  (mechanical 
engineering  and  engineering  science),  the  North  Carolina 
Science  Star  Award;  and  Stephen  Bobbio  (electrical  engi¬ 
neering),  the  Computer  Packaging  and  Manufacturing 
Society’s  Best  Paper  Award.  College  faculty  members 
submitted  115  research  proposals  totaling  $24.7  million, 
were  involved  in  approximately  125  active  research 
projects,  filed  eight  invention  disclosures,  and  were  issued 
two  U.S.  patents. 

The  College  of  Nursing  engaged  in  a  self  study  and 
site  visitations  for  continuing  accreditation.  The  National 
League  for  Nursing  reaccredited  both  the  baccalaureate 
and  master’s  programs  for  the  maximum  eight-year  pe¬ 
riod,  with  special  commendation  for  the  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  commitment  to  diversity.  The  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Nursing  consultants  recommended  continuing 
approval  of  the  generic  baccalaureate  nursing  program. 
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The  college  explored  joint  appointments  with  community 
agencies  to  enable  our  faculty  members  to  advance  their 
clinical  practice  skills  and  research. 

Library  and  Information  Services  equipped  all  fac¬ 
ulty  members  with  desktop  computers  and  made  progress 
toward  networking  the  entire  campus.  A  new  informa¬ 
tion-technology  planning  process  involved  all  segments  of 
the  campus. 

As  the  university  entered  its  25th  year  of  graduate 
education,  the  Graduate  School,  under  the  leadership  of 
new  dean  Denise  M.  Trauth,  admitted  students  for  our 
first  doctoral  programs  in  mechanical  engineering,  electri¬ 
cal  engineering,  and  applied  mathematics.  We  began  with 
ten  doctoral  students  and  later  received  48  applications 
and  admitted  12  doctoral  students  for  fall  1994. 

Undergraduate  Programs  supported  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Teaching  Excellence,  sponsoring  nine 
faculty  dialogues  and  three  issues  of  a  newsletter.  The 
University  Career  Center  initiated  an  automated  resume- 
preparation  and  referral  system  for  students  and  employ¬ 
ers,  had  contacts  with  16,850  students  and  alumni, 
established  an  Experiential  Learning  Council,  and  estab¬ 
lished  358  new  company  relationships.  The  grant-funded 
McNair  Program,  established  to  encourage  minorities  and 
underrepresented  students  to  pursue  doctoral  degrees, 
enrolled  17  students.  Undergraduate  Admissions  installed 
an  electronic  transcript-transfer  system  with  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Schools  and  Central  Piedmont  Community 
College. 

In  Extended  Academic  Programs,  the  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Center  participated  in  grant 
projects  involving  elementary-grade-level  statistics  and  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  pre-algebra  and  algebra.  The  Pre- 
College  Program  supported  minority  and  female  partici¬ 
pation  in  mathematics  and  science;  approximately  94 
percent  of  the  seniors  in  the  program  were  admitted  to 
college.  Constance  Martin  was  appointed  director  of 
continuing  education,  extension,  and  summer  programs; 
and  a  director  for  continuing  professional  education  in 
business,  H.  William  Barr  III,  was  hired  and  housed  in  the 
Belk  College. 

Distance-learning  pilot  programs  were  conducted  in 
preparation  for  the  switch  from  the  Vision  Carolina  Net¬ 
work  to  the  North  Carolina  Information  Highway 
(NCIH).  The  Urban  Institute  began  Phase  II  of  FOCUS 
2010,  a  community-visioning  process;  assisted  18  counties 
in  Smart  Start  II  data  collection;  completed  year  two  of 
the  Carolinas  Leadership  Program;  and  compiled  regional 
economic  data  for  the  Carolinas  Partnership. 

The  English  Language  Training  Institute  of  the 


Office  of  International  Programs  provided  language  and 
cultural  support  for  international  faculty.  The  Japan- 
America  Society  of  Charlotte  sponsored  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams,  including  using  the  NCIH  to  deliver  Japanese 
language  instruction  and  programming  to  numerous 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Faculty  Governance  addressed  such  issues  as  time  to 
degree,  conflict  of  interest  and  commitment,  and  guide¬ 
lines  for  post-retirement  employment.  Among  proposals 
approved  were  a  birth-through-kindergarten  teacher- 
certification  program,  a  B.A.  degree  in  communication 
studies,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Violence  and  a  Center  for  Profes¬ 
sional  and  Applied  Ethics. 

Grant  and  contract  activity  of  faculty  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  was  well  supported.  During  the  1993  fiscal  year, 
UNCC  received  a  total  of  $9,823,995  in  grant  awards. 
The  Office  of  Research  reported  that  through  the  third 
quarter  of  the  1994  fiscal  year,  305  formal  proposals  re¬ 
questing  $48  million  had  been  submitted  and  209  awards 
totaling  $6. 1  million  had  been  received.  That  activity 
represented  a  46-percent  increase  in  dollars  requested. 

Student  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  refined  some  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  keep  up  with  increased  demands  and  refurbished 
facilities  to  deal  with  space  constraints.  In  the  area  of 
financial  aid,  explosive  new  demands  were  created  by  the 
full  implementation  of  the  federal  non-subsidized  loan 
program,  which  coupled  with  increases  in  other  loan 
programs,  created  a  46-percent  increase  in  loan  participa¬ 
tion  by  students  over  the  previous  year.  Numerous  auto¬ 
mated  edits  were  developed  to  ensure  accuracy  of  the  data 
on  which  awards  are  based,  and  available  data-exchange 
and  processing  networks  were  used  to  improve  productiv¬ 
ity.  These  steps  resulted  in  new  student-aid  awards  being 
completed  a  month  earlier  than  before. 

A  Student  Life  and  Facilities  Unit  was  established 
within  the  division  to  coordinate  use  of  outdoor  playing 
fields,  the  Belk  Gymnasium,  Cone  Center,  and  the  new 
Barnhardt  Student  Activity  Center.  A  director  was  hired 
to  give  leadership.  The  Multicultural  Council  began 
serving  as  a  campus-wide  resource  to  improve  the  campus 
climate  in  sensitive  areas  such  as  race  relations  and  sexual 
harassment.  Training  was  provided  for  administrators, 
faculty,  staff,  and  students. 

The  Counseling  Center,  which  was  increasingly 
called  upon  to  provide  training  in  such  areas  as  team 
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building,  conflict  resolution,  and  stress  management, 
began  to  pair  its  members  with  staff  from  other  student- 
affairs  units  and  with  faculty  in  an  effort  to  spread  the 
work  load  and  to  develop  training  expertise  in  other  areas. 
The  number  of  Counseling  Center  clients  with  severe  and 
chronic  psychological  problems  continues  to  increase. 

This  past  year  there  were  49  referrals  by  the  center’s  staff 
to  consulting  psychiatrists. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Development  and  University  Relations 
made  a  major  staff  addition  with  the  appointment  of  Jane 
McNabb  from  Florida  State  University  as  associate  vice 
chancellor  and  director  of  development. 

Fund-raising  was  highlighted  by  a  pledge  by  Duke 
Power  Company  to  raise  that  company’s  total  giving  to 
$2.25  million,  which  led  to  the  naming  of  the  William 
States  Lee  College  of  Engineering.  The  Surtman  Founda¬ 
tion  funded  the  Jule  and  Marguerite  Surtman  Distin¬ 
guished  Professorship  in  Business  Ethics  with  a  gift  of 
$333,000,  which  generated  state  matching  funds  to  create 
a  $500,000  endowment. 

Major  gifts  from  Robert  and  Mariam  Cannon  Hayes 
for  the  James  H.  Barnhardt  Student  Activities  Center,  and 
for  that  building’s  arena  from  Dale  F.  Halton  (to  be 
named  in  her  honor)  and  the  Pepsi-Cola  of  Charlotte 
Foundation  came  through  Athletic  Foundation  and  insti¬ 
tutional  initiatives. 

During  a  Distinguished  Service  Award  luncheon 
honoring  UNCC  founder  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  “Bonnie’s 
Boys,”  a  group  of  former  students  led  by  Lance  Corpora¬ 
tion  chief  executive  Bill  Disher,  announced  that  they  had 
raised  $1 10,000  (including  an  anonymous  cash  gift  of 
$50,000)  toward  a  $250,000  goal  for  endowing  the 
Bonnie  E.  Cone  Distinguished  Professorships  for  Teach¬ 
ing.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Sports  Marketing  Company  estab¬ 
lished  the  Alan  Kulwicki  Memorial  Scholarship  with  more 
than  $100,000  in  memory  of  the  NASCAR  driver  killed 
in  an  airplane  crash. 

By  targeting  UNCC’s  best  potential  donors  with 
7,387  telephone  calls  in  just  24  days,  the  Annual  Fund 
maintained  last  year’s  response  rate  with  fewer  calls  over  a 
shorter  time  period.  The  pledge  total  was  $222,578,  with 
another  campaign  planned  for  fall.  In  board  activity,  Steve 
and  Terre  Argo  served  as  chairs  of  the  Parents  Council. 

Ray  Jolly,  an  alumnus  and  chief  counsel  for  Duke  Power 
Company,  served  as  president  of  Friends  of  UNC  Char¬ 
lotte. 


The  Alumni  Association  played  a  major  role  in 
passage  of  the  statewide  University  Improvement  Bonds. 
Timothy  W.  Demmitt,  ’80,  served  with  dedication  as 
president.  Inducted  into  the  Alumni  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1993  were  Maria  Hall  of  Salisbury  and  Richard  L.  Th¬ 
ompson  of  Cullowhee.  The  1993  Faculty  Service  Award 
was  presented  to  Professor  Loy  Witherspoon.  Alumni 
Merit  Scholarships  were  awarded  to  Danielle  Hall  and 
Glenn  Hutchison.  The  alumni  board  presented  Dennis 
Hall  its  President’s  Award  for  distinguished  service  and 
dedication. 

The  Office  of  Public  Information  and  Publications 
assumed  responsibility  for  coordination  with  private  print¬ 
ing  and  quick-copy  companies  operating  on  campus. 

The  university  received  substantial  coverage  in  national 
and  international  news  media  including  USA  Today,  the 
New  York  Times ,  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Parade,  the  Washington 
Post,  CNN,  Fortune,  the  NBC  network,  Southern  Living, 
Radio  Hong  Kong,  and  Japanese  network  television. 
Alumnus  Ben  Chavis,  national  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP,  and  UNCC  student  Kimberly  Aiken,  Miss 
America  for  1994,  both  identified  with  the  institution  and 
brought  us  favorable  national  attention. 

The  Ben  Craig  Center’s  major  accomplishments 
included  attracting  14  new  clients  and  five  affiliate  compa¬ 
nies,  working  with  an  average  of  30  companies  in  the 
Entrepreneurial  Center  and  more  than  628  companies  in 
the  Small  Business  and  Technology  Development  Center, 
developing  a  trade  mission  for  Europe,  and  finishing  the 
year  with  92  percent  of  the  center  leased. 

Business  Affairs 

Major  capital-improvement  projects  under  way  at  year’s 
end  included  the  $26. 3-million  Barnhardt  Student  Activi¬ 
ties  Center  (completion  November  1995);  the  $23-mil- 
lion  bond  projects,  including  a  162,000-square-foot 
classroom  building  (completion  March  1996)  and  a 
32,000-square-foot  addition  to  the  Friday  Building 
(completion  March  1995);  and  the  design  phase  of  a  $6.9- 
million  self-liquidating,  1,000-vehicle  parking  facility 
(completion  April  1996). 

Through  the  Human  Resources  Department,  the 
division  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  a  five-year 
program  to  raise  the  awareness  of  faculty,  staff,  and  stu¬ 
dents  regarding  the  prevention  of  sexual  harassment. 

Taking  advantage  of  lower  interest  rates  in  the  bond 
market,  we  refinanced  revenue  bonds  for  housing  and 
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dining  systems  to  generate  savings  of  more  than  $1  million 
over  the  life  of  the  new  issue. 

Waste  reduction  and  recycling  efforts  were  expanded 
and  strengthened.  Overall,  UNCC  recycled  16.2  percent 
of  its  waste  during  the  year. 

Athletics 

In  addition  to  fund-raising  successes  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Athletic  Department  received  a  major  gift  of 
$125,000,  leading  to  the  naming  of  the  new  Wachovia 
Athletic  Fieldhouse.  A  total  of  $575,000  was  pledged 
toward  the  $1.1 -million  facility,  the  first  being  built  totally 
with  funds  raised  by  the  Athletic  Foundation.  Planning 
was  begun  for  a  $4-million  track-and-field  complex. 

Fifty-seven  student-athletes  were  named  to  the 
Metro  Conference  Commissioners  List  with  3.0  grade- 
point  averages. 

UNCC  hosted  one  of  the  nation’s  most  prestigious 
athletic  events,  the  NCAA  Men’s  Final  Four  basketball 
tournament,  and  was  successful  in  a  bid  to  host  the  1996 
NCAA  Women’s  Final  Four  basketball  tournament.  For 
the  second  year,  we  won  the  Metro  Conference  champion¬ 
ship  in  women’s  cross  country,  while  the  men’s  baseball 
team  won  the  Metro  Conference  regular  season  title.  The 
men’s  basketball  team  was  selected  to  participate  in  the 
NIT. 


Conclusion 

I  want  to  thank  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  for  approval 
of  the  University  Improvement  Bonds;  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  for  approval  of  funding  for  our  first  Ph.D.  degree 
programs;  and  President  Spangler,  members  of  the  N.C. 
General  Assembly,  and  UNCC’S  faculty,  staff,  students, 
alumni,  and  supporters  for  helping  to  make  this  past  year 
a  very  successful  one  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  and  all  those  we  serve. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  H.  Woodward 
Chancellor 
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University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro 

William  E.  Moran 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

Bringing  to  a  close  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro’s  102nd  year,  and  my  last  as  chancellor,  a 
preface  for  this  annual  report  is  in  order. 

Clark  Kerr,  speaking  a  few  years  ago  in  Boone  to  a 
meeting  of  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors,  noted  that  the 
1980s  would  probably  appear  a  little  odd  in  retrospect  by 
the  time  the  1990s  ended:  a  strangely  quiet  decade  for  the 
most  part,  sandwiched  between  two  periods  of  tumultu¬ 
ous  change.  He  wasn’t  far  off  the  mark.  Underestimating 
a  little  all  that  would  come  to  pass  in  the  1980s,  he  cor¬ 
rectly  anticipated  the  turbulent  1990s. 

And  perhaps  what  was  coming  was  obvious.  Social 
fractures  in  American  society,  hotter  competition  for 
resources,  and  heightened  public  scrutiny  of  colleges  and 
universities  were  bound  to  have  dramatic  effects  upon  the 
academy.  And  so  they  have.  Life  in  the  academy  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  it  was.  Not  wholly  better  or  worse.  But 
different. 

Institutional  problems  that  were  once  addressed 
informally  and  quickly  are  more  likely  today  to  engage 
lawyers  and  to  consume  time.  The  loom  of  litigation 
overshadows  public  and  private  campuses  as  never  before, 
and  it  has  affected  in  small  ways  how  faculty,  students,  and 
administrators  on  many  campuses  talk  to  one  another. 

Legislative  inquiries  into  the  academy’s  hidden  work¬ 
ings  and  inner  mechanisms  tend  to  be  more  probing  and 
better  informed.  Intercollegiate  athletic  programs  are 
narrowly  watched,  as  are  any  hints  of  “political  correct¬ 
ness”  in  the  classroom. 

Tenure-track  positions  are  harder  to  come  by  for 
fresh  Ph.Ds  from  the  nation’s  very  best  universities.  Dis¬ 
appointed  candidates  for  promotion  or  tenure  are  less 
likely  to  take  “no”  for  an  answer  when  reviews  do  not  yield 
desired  results.  Citing  real  or  imagined  deficiencies  of 
process  or  substance,  negative  decisions  are  often  con¬ 
tested. 

And  the  strange  and  wonderful  decision  structures  of 
the  academy — so  traditional  and  so  necessary  for  the  work 
done  there — show  some  of  the  strain  of  all  this. 

But  new  strains  and  fresh  difficulties  are  not  the 
whole  story  by  any  means.  Much  of  what  has  emerged 
since  the  early  1980s  is  strikingly  better.  Objective  pro¬ 
gram  reviews  are  commonplace.  Teaching  is  getting  more 
respect  than  it  once  did.  And  sensible  institutional  efforts 
to  balance  teaching  and  research  aims  are  more  often 
encountered.  Though  there  is  yet  a  way  to  go,  women 
and  minorities  enjoy  better  opportunities  in  hiring  and 
promotion.  And  for  all  the  doubts  voiced  daily  about 
higher  education’s  shortcomings,  private  gifts  to  both 
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public  and  private  institutions — a  fairly  good,  practical 
measure  of  public  support — mount  impressively  each  year. 

It  may  be  that  what  goes  around  comes  around,  but 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  UNCG  is  an  academically 
stronger  and  more  ambitious  place,  and  a  more  attractive 
campus,  in  the  turbulent  1990s  than  it  was  in  the  “quiet” 
1980s.  Pressure  there  is  to  do  too  many  things  and  that  in 
the  face  of  short  resources.  But  the  university  is  proud  of 
its  history  and  confident  it  can  do  whatever  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  in  its  second  century. 

University  accreditation  was  reaffirmed  during  the 
year  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
(SACS).  A  visiting  team  noted  spontaneously  in  depart¬ 
ing  that  unusually  numerous  commendations  would 
appear  in  their  report,  and  unusually  few  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Reaccreditation  preparation  included  creation  of  a 
new  statement  of  institutional  mission  approved  this  year 
by  faculty  and  trustees. 

A  successful  SACS  visit  and  the  careful  self-study 
that  preceded  it  highlighted  what  is  in  fact  here.  The 
university’s  strength  in  1994  is  real  and  deep.  That  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  for  no  era  in  its  history  ever  offered  UNCG 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  present  to  serve  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  Offering  14  doctoral  degrees,  master’s 
work  in  65  areas,  and  some  100  areas  for  undergraduate 
study  to  12,000  students,  UNCG’s  institutional  capacity 
to  respond  to  state  needs  should  not  be  underestimated. 

My  inaugural  comments  in  the  spring  of  1980  ad¬ 
dressed  a  number  of  points  I  then  believed  merited  close 
attention.  Among  the  items  cited  were  renewed  commit¬ 
ment  to  excellence  in  teaching  and  research,  the  need  for 
more  state  appropriations  to  support  a  doctoral  mission, 
an  end  to  the  wasteful  rigidities  of  line-item  budgeting,  a 
higher  priority  for  campus  beautification,  an  intense  insti¬ 
tutional  effort  to  supplement  appropriated  funding  with 
externally  raised  dollars,  and  the  renovation  of  many  older 
buildings  and  construction  of  important  new  ones.  Im¬ 
portant  progress  has  been  made  in  these  areas  and  others. 
But  the  level  of  appropriations  supporting  this  doctoral- 
campus  mission  remains  a  troubling  problem.  The  second 
of  two  campus  studies  addressing  this  problem  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  president’s  consideration  in  early  1994. 

Two  years  ago  I  took  the  first  steps  toward  decentral¬ 
izing  decision-making  in  Academic  Affairs.  This  initiative 
was  made  possible  by  a  recent  change  in  state  budget 
policy  that  replaced  line-item  controls  over  budgets  with  a 
much  less  rigid  arrangement.  Each  of  the  professional 
schools  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  offered 
the  possibility  of  substantial  new  authority  over  program¬ 
matic  and  budgetary  affairs,  and  even  unit  enrollment 


levels.  With  new  authority  would  come  new  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Each  unit  was  invited  in  the  fall  of  1993  to  prepare 
its  own  plans  for  programmatic  development,  plans  that 
would  take  into  account  UNCG’s  mission  and  strategic 
interests,  the  results  of  unit  program  reviews,  available 
resources,  and  aspirations  of  unit  faculty.  The  implica¬ 
tions  of  such  decentralization  are  potentially  far  reaching. 

The  university  has  been  aggressive  in  helping  itself 
while  making  its  case  for  a  state  budget  commensurate 
with  mission.  Grant  and  contract  revenues  rose  from  $1.6 
million  in  1987  to  $16.5  million  in  1994,  a  considerable 
achievement  for  a  campus  without  medical  or  engineering 
degree  programs.  Our  faculty  deserve  tremendous  credit 
for  what  was  done.  They  have  competed  successfully  for 
these  awards  with  the  very  best  institutions  in  the  nation, 
and  have  done  so  while  keeping  good  teaching  at  the 
forefront. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  since  the  early  1980s  to 
change  the  quality  of  life  on  campus  for  students.  Frater¬ 
nities  and  sororities  were  approved.  A  rather  sickly  NCAA 
Division  III  program  was  transfigured  into  a  fine  Division 
III  program.  Thereafter,  trustees  approved  an  administra¬ 
tive  recommendation  to  begin  a  move  to  Division  I  athlet¬ 
ics,  incorporating  every  sport.  That  was  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  substantial  block  of  financial  support  from 
the  Triad  community.  Parking  spaces  were  increased  and 
class  scheduling  reexamined  to  avoid  unnecessary  peaks  in 
demand.  The  university’s  dining  facilities  were  rebuilt 
from  the  ground  up.  Older  residence  halls  have  been  re¬ 
fitted  and  new  spaces  built.  A  beautiful  new  recreation 
building  completed  two  years  ago  has  been  intensively 
used  ever  since  by  faculty,  staff,  and  students  alike. 

A  major  capital  campaign  was  completed  successfully 
in  1984.  A  second  is  now  aborning.  University  endow¬ 
ment,  up  from  $3.6  million  in  1980  to  $41.4  million  in 
June  of  1994,  has  grown  through  capital  appreciation, 
earnings,  and  new  gifts.  The  UNCG  Investment  Fund, 
an  agency  created  a  few  years  ago  to  oversee  investments, 
has  performed  extraordinarily  well.  Invested  funds  have 
yielded  remarkable  returns,  especially  in  recent  years. 

Now  for  a  closer  look  at  the  year  just  ended. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

During  1993-94,  the  university  called  once  more  upon 
the  energy  and  counsel  of  its  trustees,  chaired  by  Katy  G. 
Bell.  Other  officers  were  John  C.  Hamil,  vice  chair;  and 
Emily  H.  Preyer,  secretary.  Our  board  also  included 
F.  James  Becher,  Jr.,  Betty  C.  Ervin,  Hubert  B.  Humphrey, 
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E.  S.  “Jim”  Melvin,  L.  Glenn  Orr,  Jr.,  Sina  M.  Reid,  Pat  J. 
Shore,  Norma  B.  Turnage,  and  E.  J.  Yelton.  Michael 
Pearson,  student  government  president,  served  as  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  board. 

As  noted  earlier,  SACS  reaffirmed  UNCG’s  accredi¬ 
tation  in  December.  Among  other  things,  the  university 
was  commended  for  implementing  all-university  liberal- 
education  requirements,  for  its  non-credit  educational 
programs,  and  for  a  plan  to  renovate  residence  halls.  The 
School  of  Music  was  cited  for  its  national  reputation  and 
the  dedication  of  its  faculty  and  students.  The  School  of 
Education’s  remarkable  increase  in  grants  and  contracts 
was  noted. 

Douglas  Brown  was  appointed  associate  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  for  business  and  student  services,  and  Anora 
Robbins  was  named  acting  associate  vice  chancellor  for 
human  resources.  Larry  Coble,  former  superintendent  of 
the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  Schools,  accepted  a 
joint  appointment  related  to  leadership  training  with 
UNCG  and  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  (CCL). 

Fred  L.  Drake,  vice  chancellor  for  business  affairs, 
retired  following  14  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
university. 

Academic  Affairs 

International  program  activity  received  new  support  as  the 
Office  of  International  Programs  (OIP)  worked  to  meet 
ambitious  goals.  During  the  year,  55  of  our  students 
traveled  abroad  through  one-for-one  student  swap  pro¬ 
grams.  We  welcomed  in  return  35  exchange  students. 

One  hundred  students  have  chosen  to  study  abroad  next 
year.  OIP  negotiated  six  new  institutional  linkages  with 
universities  overseas,  bringing  the  total  number  of  such 
relationships  to  1 1 .  Four  faculty  went  overseas  for  an 
academic  term  or  longer,  and  17  participated  in  short¬ 
term  academic  assignments.  OIP  also  brought  interna¬ 
tional  scholars  to  the  campus. 

Academic  units  continued  to  develop  proposals 
authorized  for  planning  by  the  Board  of  Governors:  a 
combined  master  of  science/master  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  degree  in  nursing  and  business  administration;  a 
master  of  education  degree  in  Latin;  master  of  science 
degrees  in  computer  science,  parks  and  recreation  manage¬ 
ment,  and  geography;  the  master  of  fine  arts  in  film  and 
video  production;  and  a  joint  master  of  social  work  degree 
with  North  Carolina  A&T  State  University.  Of  these 
programs,  two  were  authorized  for  implementation:  the 
master  of  education  in  Latin  and  the  joint  master  of  social 


work  degree.  We  also  requested  authorization  to  plan  a 
new  Ph.D.  program  in  history  and  signaled  to  General 
Administration  our  intent  to  submit  a  proposal  for  a 
master  of  school  administration  degree.  Requests  went 
forward  to  approve  two  new  degree  program  tracks:  the 
bachelor  of  science  in  biology  and  the  bachelor  of  arts  in 
dance. 

Broadcasting  and  cinema  developed  a  major  track  in 
media  studies  that  will  be  implemented  this  fall.  In  the 
School  of  Music,  the  Ph.D.  in  music  education  replaced 
the  doctor  of  education  degree. 

Total  enrollment  for  the  fall  1993  semester  was 
12,1 14  as  compared  to  12,177  a  year  earlier.  The  student 
body  included  9,379  undergraduates  and  2,735  graduate 
students.  The  average  SAT  score  for  freshmen  was  955, 
down  three  points  from  the  previous  year.  African-Ameri¬ 
can  enrollment  rose  marginally  from  1,352  to  1,361. 

The  theatre  division  of  the  Department  of  Commu¬ 
nication  and  Theatre,  the  master  of  public  affairs  program 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Interior  Designs  undergraduate 
interior-design  program  were  all  accredited. 

The  Department  of  Human  Development  and 
Family  Studies  received  a  five-year,  $4. 3-million  grant  to 
train  low-income  adults  for  careers  in  early-childhood 
education.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  located 
one  of  its  Educational  Resources  Information  Center 
(ERIC)  clearinghouses  in  our  School  of  Education  under 
a  five-year,  $1. 7-million  contract,  one  of  17  such  arrange¬ 
ments  located  across  the  country.  A  four-year,  $2. 59- 
million  grant  was  made  to  the  School  of  Educations 
Collegium  to  help  train  teachers  to  utilize  technological 
tools  for  instruction  in  science  and  mathematics.  This 
cooperative  project  engages  several  sectors  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

Faculty  numbered  694,  with  580  holding  full-time 
appointments.  Some  94  percent  of  our  full-time  faculty 
held  the  doctorate  or  first  professional  degree,  up  from  80 
percent  in  1992-93.  Women  accounted  for  43  percent  of 
the  full-time  faculty,  while  our  African-American  faculty 
totaled  19. 

Mary  Sandford,  assistant  professor  of  anthropology, 
won  both  an  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence  Award  and  a 
Research  Excellence  Award.  Dan  Gould,  professor  of 
exercise  and  sport  science,  won  the  other  Alumni  Teaching 
Excellence  Award,  while  David  MacKenzie,  professor  of 
history,  also  earned  a  Research  Excellence  Award. 

Research.  External  funding  for  research,  public 
service,  and  creative  activity  rose  to  $16.5  million  during 
1993-94,  a  45-percent  increase  over  the  previous  12 
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months.  Federal  grants  and  contracts  totaled  $12.1  mil¬ 
lion,  up  from  $8.7  million  a  year  earlier.  During  the  year, 
UNCG  faculty  prepared  324  grant  proposals  seeking 
$48.4  million  in  funding;  some  184  awards  were  received. 
The  School  of  Education  continues  to  lead  all  units  in 
grant  receipts. 

The  quality  of  our  faculty  research  continues  to  draw 
national  attention.  Professor  Loren  Schweninger,  for 
example,  researching  slavery  in  ten  Southern  states,  re¬ 
viewed  thousands  of  long-ignored  documents  in  state 
archives  and  county  courthouses.  In  the  spring  he  at¬ 
tracted  national  coverage  for  this  work  from  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  the  New  York  Times  News  Service,  and  Cox 
News  Service. 

Student  Affairs 

The  university  completed  a  new  $6. 9-million,  300-bed 
apartment  complex  during  the  year,  and  special-interest 
housing  options  have  continued  to  expand.  For  example, 
students  with  special  interest  in  a  fitness/well-being  pro¬ 
gram  occupied  one  floor  in  Jamison  Hall  two  years  ago; 
this  fall  they  will  occupy  all  of  the  same  residence  hall. 

The  special  housing  program  for  transfer  students  will  fill 
Cotten  Hall,  while  plans  were  made  during  the  year  to  set 
aside  space  for  students  in  the  Honors  Program  in  a  newly 
renovated  Moore-Strong  Hall.  Two  other  special-interest 
housing  initiatives  in  the  preprofessional  areas — one  in 
biomedical  sciences  and  the  other  in  law  and  govern¬ 
ment — also  will  be  lodged  in  Moore-Strong.  The  Interna¬ 
tional/Cultural  Diversity  Program  in  Shaw  Hall  and  the 
Residential  College  in  Mary  Foust  Hall  continue  to  be 
popular. 

Other  highlights: 

•  After  three  years  of  deliberation,  plans  were  finalized  to 
close  the  Student  Health  Services  inpatient  unit  and 
the  after-hours  nurses’  care  with  physician-on-call 
function.  Utilization  rates  after  8  p.m.  do  not  justify 
continued  after-hours  services. 

•  Approximately  850  students  volunteered  15,000  hours 
in  the  Greensboro  community  through  the  university’s 
S.T.A.R.  (Students  Taking  Active  Responsibility)  ser¬ 
vice  program. 

Business  Affairs 

State  appropriations  to  UNCG  increased  modestly  in 
1993-94,  reflecting  the  partial  recovery  of  the  state 


economy.  Enrollment-increase  funds  totaled  $1.2  million. 
The  campus  also  received  special  allocations  of  $870,000 
for  library  books  and  a  library  network,  along  with 
$94,000  for  computing.  Salaries  increased  by  2  percent. 

A  legislative  budget  cut  of  $340,000  (rooted  in  recom¬ 
mendations  from  an  earlier  state-government  efficiency 
study)  hurt. 

The  General  Assembly  authorized  a  $3 10-million 
University  bond  referendum,  along  with  other  referen- 
dums  for  community  colleges,  clean  water,  and  state  parks. 
UNC  projects  included  a  $23.4-million  building  for 
UNCG’s  School  of  Music.  Trustees  have  chosen  a  site  and 
appointed  design  architects  for  the  project. 

Our  state  operating  budget — appropriations,  tu¬ 
ition,  fees — totaled  approximately  $85.6  million  for  the 
year,  up  significantly  from  $78.4  million  in  1992-93. 
University  revenue  from  all  sources  reached  $128  million 
for  the  year,  as  compared  to  $  1 2 1 .6  million  the  previous 
year. 

A  new  $6. 9-million  student  apartment  complex  has 
already  been  mentioned.  A  $7. 5-million  parking  deck 
(our  first)  on  Walker  Avenue  was  finished  in  late  April. 
The  deck’s  812  parking  spaces  increased  by  25  percent  the 
number  of  parking  slots  on  campus.  An  architect  was 
appointed  to  design  a  second  deck,  this  one  to  be  located 
on  Mclver  Street  near  the  site  for  the  new  School  of  Music 
building. 

A  utilities  master  plan  for  the  campus  was  developed 
and  is  now  being  reviewed,  and  an  update  of  our  physical 
waste  plan  is  nearly  complete. 

Following  a  thorough  review  of  food-service  propos¬ 
als  from  three  commercial  firms,  ARA  Food  Services  was 
given  a  new  five-year  contract.  A  bookstore  contract  with 
Barnes  &  Noble  also  was  extended  for  a  five-year  period. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Private  gifts  to  UNCG  totaled  $3.3  million  during  the 
year,  a  marked  decrease  from  $5.7  million  in  1992-93,  a 
year  in  which  we  received  over  $2  million  in  bequests. 
Omitting  bequests,  other  gifts  from  alumni  increased 
from  $749,000  to  $926,000.  Other  sources  of  support 
included  foundations,  $402,000;  corporations,  $434,000; 
friends,  $621,000;  faculty  and  staff,  $158,000;  parents, 
$23,000;  and  other  organizations,  $283,000. 

During  the  year,  the  University  Publications  Office 
produced  366  projects,  up  from  343  last  year.  Three 
different  editions  of  each  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  a  magazine 
for  alumni  and  friends,  were  created  so  that  content  and 
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design  would  more  accurately  reflect  interests  of  three 
different  age  groupings  of  alumni. 

For  the  second  straight  year,  the  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Sendees  won  an  Award  of  Excellence  for  comprehen¬ 
sive  news  media  programs  in  the  CASE  District  III 
competition. 

The  Spartan  Club,  which  raises  money  for  intercolle¬ 
giate  athletic  scholarships,  ended  the  year  with  over  900 
members.  Pledges  for  the  year  totaled  $21 1,723. 


Athletics 

UNCG  marked  its  third  year  in  Division  I  athletics  and 
its  second  in  the  Big  South  Conference  by  tying  for  third 
place  in  the  Commissioner’s  Cup  race,  symbolic  of  overall 
success  in  the  conference.  The  year  was  notable  for  four 
regular  season  championships  (women’s  volleyball,  soccer, 
and  basketball,  and  men’s  soccer)  and  two  conference 
tournament  championships  (women’s  softball  and  men’s 
soccer).  Baseball  and  men’s  soccer  represented  the  Big 
South  Conference  in  their  post-season  NCAA  tourna¬ 
ments.  Student-athletes  compared  favorably  academically 
with  their  peers  and  continue  to  graduate  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  student  population  in  general. 


Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  offer  deeply  felt  thanks  to  the  university 
community,  alumni,  past  and  present  trustees,  General 
Administration,  and  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  the  university’s  chancellor  for  15 
years.  I  am  honored  to  have  served,  and  grateful  for  the 
courtesy  and  good  will  afforded  to  me  in  all  that  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  E.  Moran 
Chancellor 
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North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington 

James  R.  Leutze 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

Consistent  with  our  institutional  mission  and  strategic 
plan,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
continues  to  emphasize  quality  teaching  and  learning, 
scholarship  in  its  many  forms  with  special  attention  to 
marine  science,  regional  public  service,  international  pro¬ 
grams,  environmental  issues,  and  diversity. 

Highlights  of  the  year  included  significant  improve¬ 
ments  in  retention  and  graduation  rates;  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  from  our  first  total-quality  uni¬ 
versity  teams;  pier  construction  and  other  development  of 
the  Myrtle  Grove  property  as  a  center  for  marine-science 
research;  a  successful  regional  campaign,  in  cooperation 
with  other  UNC  institutions  and  community  colleges,  for 
passage  of  the  university  bond  referendum;  production  of 
and  a  very  warm  reception  for  the  “River  Run”  documen¬ 
tary  on  the  history  and  future  of  the  Cape  Fear  River 
basin;  and  another  successful  year  of  distance-learning 
initiatives,  including  a  large  grant  to  expand  the  telecom¬ 
munications  network  into  bordering  rural  counties  and 
culminating  in  full  connection  to  the  North  Carolina 
Information  Highway.  In  1993-94,  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year,  UNCW  was  ranked  in  the  top  25  percent  of 
Southern  regional  universities. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Our  trustees  were  again  instrumental  to  the  successful  year 
at  UNCW,  with  Eunice  T.  MacRae  serving  as  chair, 
Eugene  E.  Wright,  Jr.,  as  vice  chair,  and  Tom  B.  Rabon, 

Jr.,  as  secretary.  Other  returning  members  were  John  G. 
Ashby,  George  B.  Autry,  Edward  G.  Lilly,  Jr.,  Julia  T. 
Morton,  Robert  F.  Warwick,  and  Connie  S.  Yow.  Duane 
“Ziggy”  Nix  continued  his  term  after  his  reelection  as 
student  government  president.  James  M.  Corcoran, 
Hannah  D.  Gage,  and  Juanita  M.  Kreps  were  appointed 
to  the  board.  All  provided  outstanding  service  to  the 
institution. 

The  Faculty  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  James  P. 
McNab,  was  again  an  essential  and  valuable  source  of 
input,  assistance,  and  academic  policy.  Numerous  advi¬ 
sory  and  administrative  committees  were  also  active  and 
valuable.  In  the  Chancellor’s  Office,  the  offices  of  equal 
employment  opportunity/affirmative  action,  institutional 
research,  internal  audit,  legal  affairs,  and  total  quality 
made  significant  and  innovative  contributions  to  the 
institution. 
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Academic  Affairs 

It  was  a  bus)’  and  productive  year  for  the  Division  of 
Academic  Affairs,  marked  by  new  administrative  appoint¬ 
ments,  a  record  student  enrollment,  gains  in  graduation 
and  retention  rates,  review  and  redefinition  of  several 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs,  and  impressive 
growth  in  research  and  sendee  activity.  Provost  Marvin  K. 
Moss  completed  his  first  full  year,  assisted  by  Denis  G. 
Carter,  senior  associate  vice  chancellor;  David  K.  Miller, 
associate  vice  chancellor  for  enrollment  management;  and 
Jo  Ann  Seiple,  assistant  vice  chancellor.  James  C. 
Edmundson  retired  as  assistant  vice  chancellor  effective 
September  1,  1993. 

New  senior  administrative  appointments  included 
Virginia  Adams  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Joan 
Willey  as  interim  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Among 
other  appointments,  Ronald  E.  Whittaker  was  appointed 
director  of  admissions  and  registrar. 

A  record  8,157  students  enrolled  for  the  fall  semes¬ 
ter,  up  from  7,898  the  previous  fall,  including  1 ,449 
freshmen  and  843  new  transfer  students.  Of  the  total, 
7,780  were  undergraduate  students,  38  were  audit  stu¬ 
dents,  and  377  were  enrolled  in  graduate  programs. 

Within  the  freshman  class,  African-American  enrollment 
increased  14  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Our  total 
African-American  enrollment  of  520  represented  6.4 
percent  of  the  student  body,  up  from  5.9  percent  last  year. 
All  minorities  accounted  for  8.6  percent  of  the  fall  enroll¬ 
ment,  up  from  7.9  percent  last  year.  Minority  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  scholarships  were  accepted  by  22  minority 
freshmen  from  22  North  Carolina  high  schools. 

Total  degrees  awarded  reached  a  new  high:  1,513 
undergraduates  and  97  graduate  students  received  their 
degrees  during  fall  and  spring  commencement  exercises, 
up  from  1,376  undergraduate  and  79  graduate  degrees  last 
year.  Graduation  and  retention  rates  also  improved.  The 
percentage  of  students  graduating  within  five  years  rose 
dramatically  from  42.3  percent  to  50.2  percent,  while  the 
retention  of  third-year  students  increased  from  56.4  per¬ 
cent  to  63.1  percent. 

Change  in  response  to  UNCW’s  growth  occurred  in 
all  major  academic  units  in  1993-94.  The  effects  of  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  were  felt  especially  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  set  its  own  new  record  of 
163,366  credit  hours  for  the  year.  Student  interest  in 
biology  and  psychology  ran  particularly  high,  with  majors 
and  intended  majors  in  these  two  areas  increasing  by 
almost  200  students,  thus  necessitating  that  those  depart¬ 
ments  set  new  academic  admissions  standards  for  their 


majors  beginning  in  1994-95.  Interest  in  and  applications 
for  the  college’s  graduate  programs  also  grew.  Proposals 
for  two  new  master’s  degrees  were  forwarded  to  General 
Administration  for  approval,  six  existing  master’s  programs 
in  the  college  underwent  five-  or  six-year  external  reviews, 
and  a  new  program  in  psychology  prepared  to  begin  in 
1994-95. 

The  School  of  Nursing  reported  the  largest  enroll¬ 
ment  in  its  history  with  the  admission  of  70  students  to 
the  junior  year  of  the  program  and  further  developed  its 
innovative  program  in  Barbados.  In  addition  to  making 
impressive  gains  in  minority  enrollments  in  both  its  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  programs,  the  Donald  R. 

Watson  School  of  Education  boasted  several  important 
achievements.  Renamed  in  honor  of  one  of  Wilmington’s 
most  distinguished  community  leaders,  the  school  will 
receive  an  endowed  professorship,  a  flexible  program 
endowment  of  approximately  $200,000,  and  access  to  a 
$1 -million  endowment  for  merit  scholarships.  The  school 
also  was  awarded  $240,000  in  scholarships  through  the 
Principal  Fellows  program  and  was  named  by  Gov.  Hunt 
as  one  of  five  university  pilot  sites  for  its  work  in  total- 
quality  education.  Among  curricular  developments,  a  new 
middlegrades  education  track  in  the  M.Ed.  program  re¬ 
ceived  approval,  and  a  proposal  to  establish  a  new  under¬ 
graduate  early-childhood  education  program  was 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Dean  Howard  Rockness  focused  his  first  year  in  the 
Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  on  strength¬ 
ening  its  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs,  develop¬ 
ing  its  faculty’s  teaching  and  research  skills,  and  increasing 
its  visibility  and  impact  in  the  region.  The  school  estab¬ 
lished  a  degree  program  office  to  support  both  faculty  and 
students  in  the  teaching  and  learning  process;  developed, 
proposed,  and/or  adopted  curricular  changes  to  improve 
undergraduate  education;  redesigned  its  MBA  program 
and  developed  a  proposal  for  a  new  master’s  program  in 
accountancy;  continued  to  expand  its  external  programs 
through  the  Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Services; 
and  proposed  a  new  concentration  in  international  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  new  concentration  reflected  UNCW’s  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  international  studies.  Now  in  its  third  year, 
the  Office  of  International  Programs  reported  that  122 
international  students  from  24  countries  attended  the 
university  this  year,  while  209  UNCW  students  studied 
abroad  in  ten  countries.  Five  UNCW  faculty  members 
taught  in  other  countries,  while  six  international  faculty 
taught  or  conducted  research  here,  including  Russian 
Ambassador  Gennadi  Gerasimov.  A  member  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Student  Exchange  Program,  UNCW  has  formal 
university- wide  agreements  with  16  institutions  abroad, 
now  placing  its  international  program  in  the  top  one-third 
of  all  UNC  institutions.  In  addition,  international  study 
is  now  a  focus  in  all  of  our  professional  schools,  as  well  as 
in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  with  the  additions  of 
M.A.T.  programs  in  Ecuador  and  in  England  by  the 
School  of  Education  and  the  proposed  new  undergraduate 
concentration  in  the  business  school. 

The  enhancement  of  teaching  and  learning  also 
continued  to  receive  heavy  emphasis  across  the  university. 
The  refinement  of  peer  evaluation  of  teaching  and  the 
expansion  of  student  academic  support  services  occupied 
departments  throughout  the  year.  More  than  250 
UNCW  faculty  participated  in  workshops  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  Teaching  Excellence,  which  completed  its 
second  year  of  operation.  Seven  teaching  awards — includ¬ 
ing  three  three-year  distinguished  teaching  professorships 
of  $5,000  each — were  presented  to  faculty  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  contributions  to  our  instructional  mission. 
Also,  a  special  summer  admissions  program  was  initiated 
for  freshman  applicants  in  1994;  the  Faculty  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  a  significant  expansion  of  UNCW  s  Honors  Pro¬ 
gram;  and  plans  were  made  to  reorganize  all  academic 
support  services  under  a  single  unit  to  further  improve 
student  retention  and  graduation  rates.  Diane  Levy,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology,  was  appointed  director  of  the  Honors 
Program.  Yousry  Sayed,  director  of  the  General  College 
Advising  Center,  was  appointed  director  of  Student  Aca¬ 
demic  Support  Programs,  which  will  include  the  Center 
for  Academic  Advising,  the  Learning  Center,  and  other 
programs. 

Service  activity  related  to  teaching  and  learning  also 
remained  high  in  1993-9 4.  The  Consortium  for  the 
Advancement  of  Public  Education,  housed  within  the 
School  of  Education,  hosted  12  forums  during  the  year, 
provided  grant-writing  assistance  for  seven  school  districts 
and  eight  schools,  and  coordinated  faculty  involvement  in 
programs  ranging  from  whole  language  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  model  magnet  schools.  UNCW’s  Science  and 
Mathematics  Education  Center  sponsored  more  than  20 
professional-development  programs  for  almost  300  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  teachers  at  all  grade  levels,  and  its 
Summer  Ventures  program  conducted  seven  research- 
oriented  courses  for  101  students  through  its  instructional 
staff  of  eight  UNCW  faculty  and  six  area  high-school 
teachers.  Over  30  faculty  from  other  universities  and 
community  colleges  participated  in  workshops  on 
hypermedia  instruction  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Teaching  Excellence. 


Research.  Faculty  continued  to  make  impressive 
gains  in  scholarship  and  research,  producing  20  books, 
more  than  350  refereed  publications,  juried  exhibits,  and 
performances;  and  submitting  120  applications  for  exter¬ 
nal  grants.  The  university  received  79  external  awards 
totaling  $7,129,549 — a  1 4.2-percent  increase  over  last 
year.  The  largest  single  award  was  for  $3.85  million  to 
support  the  NOAA/UNCW  National  Undersea  Research 
Center  (NURC).  UNCW  faculty  working  out  of  the 
Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  (CMSR)  continued 
to  receive  the  majority  of  this  external  funding,  with 
awards  totaling  $6,829,041.  Research  projects  targeted 
such  areas  as  the  Cape  Fear  River  region;  estuarine  bottom 
communities  and  tidal  creeks  in  New  Hanover  County; 
and  ocean  environments  off  the  Carolina  and  Florida 
coasts,  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
Aquarius  undersea  habitat  began  operation  in  the  Key 
Largo  Sanctuary,  while  CMSR  and  NURC  provided 
marine  support  for  1,046  research  trips  for  faculty  and 
students  from  55  universities. 

Development  of  the  new  marine-science  center  at 
Myrtle  Grove  continued  to  be  the  focus  of  much  activity, 
including  completion  of  its  new  pier  in  summer  1994,  a 
Board  of  Governors’  recommendation  to  make  the 
planned  facility  available  to  other  UNC  institutions  for 
teaching  and  research  activities,  and  the  design  phase  of 
the  facility. 

Student  Affairs 

As  UNCW  embarks  on  its  TQU  (total-quality  university) 
efforts,  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  is  training  staff  to 
be  team  leaders  and  facilitators.  In  addition  to  TQU 
initiatives,  departments  within  the  division  have  been 
actively  involved  in  extensive  collaborations  across  division 
lines  during  the  year. 

Housing  and  Academic  Affairs  collaborated  to  train 
resident  assistants  as  peer  advisors;  to  develop  an  early- 
alert  program  for  “at  risk”  freshmen;  and  to  present  33 
academic-support  programs  in  the  residence  halls.  Hous¬ 
ing  and  International  Programs  worked  together  to  create 
an  International  House  that  housed  equal  numbers  of 
international  students  and  American  students.  The  Stu¬ 
dent  Development  Center  collaborated  with  the  library  on 
the  purchase  of  a  Kurzweil  Reader,  a  voice  synthesizer,  and 
computer  software  for  disabled  students,  and  with  Aca¬ 
demic  Affairs  in  the  move  of  the  Writing  Place  to  the 
center.  The  dean  of  students  and  Academic  Affairs  jointly 
reviewed  and  revised  the  university’s  sexual-harassment 
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polio-.  The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  col¬ 
laborated  with  Academic  Affairs  to  present  both  Business 
Week  Career  Day  and  the  campus-wide  Career  Day.  Mi¬ 
nority  .Affairs  worked  closely  with  Admissions  on  the 
recruitment  of  minority  students  and  with  Academic 
.Affairs  in  monitoring  their  academic  progress.  Orienta¬ 
tion  and  Academic  Affairs  jointly  created  and  share  a  new 
staff  position.  Academic  advisors  and  orientation  leaders 
received  training  together. 

Housing  and  University  Police  collaborated  on  staff 
training  programs  and  programs  for  student  safety.  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  and  Business  Affairs  also  worked  closely  to¬ 
gether  to  review  our  health-services  contract  and  to  change 
contractors.  Student  Life  Studies  worked  with  Business 
Affairs  in  the  development  of  a  resource-allocation  data 
base  that  is  linked  to  divisional  strategic  planning.  Cam¬ 
pus  Recreation  collaborated  with  Business  Affairs  to 
joindy  plan  a  new  recreation  facility  and  with  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  to  provide  a  ropes-challenge  course  program  for  the 
North  Carolina  Teen  Institute.  The  Alcohol  and  Other 
Drug  Education  Program  (ALTERNATIVES!)  worked 
closely  with  the  Athletic  Department,  the  Greek  system, 
and  other  student  organizations. 

The  LivWell  Center  for  Health  Promotion  involved 
the  community  and  other  divisions  of  the  university  in 
bringing  the  NAMES  Project  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt  to 
UNCW.  Minority  Affairs  collaborated  with  university 
offices  and  local  schools  to  present  the  Human  Relations 
Summit.  The  University  Union,  in  collaboration  with 
other  offices  and  the  community,  presented  the  first  Inter- 
cultural  Festival.  UNCW  Global  Volunteers  received 
support  from  other  offices  and  the  community  for  their 
service  project  in  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

These  examples  of  collaboration  show  tremendous 
outreach  by  the  division  to  all  components  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  provide  programs  and  services  to  meet  assessed  and 
perceived  student  needs.  In  addition,  Student  Affairs  staff 
taught  30  credit  hours  of  courses;  delivered  415  presenta¬ 
tions  on  campus,  in  the  community,  and  at  professional 
conferences;  served  on  224  committees  on  or  off  campus; 
participated  in  407  training  workshops  or  development 
activities  totaling  2,558  hours;  and  were  involved  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  editing  24  publications.  Also,  15  staff  members 
received  22  awards  of  recognition. 

In  early  1994,  directors  within  the  division  began  a 
lengthy  process  resulting  in  a  reorganization  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1994.  The  purpose  of  the  reorganization  is  to 
streamline  and  cluster  appropriate  services  for  students 
and  to  maximize  staff  interaction. 


Business  Affairs 

David  C.  Girardot  joined  the  staff  as  assistant  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  for  business  affairs  with  responsibility  for  facilities 
on  April  1.  In  addition,  the  Physical  Plant  Department 
has  new  personnel  in  the  positions  of  director,  administra¬ 
tive  supervisor,  maintenance  and  operations  supervisor, 
and  project  design  and  management  supervisor.  A  Re¬ 
sources  Manual  and  Employee  Standards  Manual  are  being 
published  to  improve  communications.  Approximately 
8,500  work  orders  were  processed  during  the  year,  a  12- 
percent  increase  over  1992-93.  Notable  improvements  in 
work-order  procedures  and  job  quality  control  were 
achieved  this  year. 

The  Construction  Department  was  established 
as  a  separate  entity  and  was  responsible  for  supervising 
projects  valued  at  over  $22  million.  The  Safety  Depart¬ 
ment  rewrote  bloodborne-pathogen  procedures  and  the 
Radiation  Safety  Manual. 

The  University  Police  Department  began  a  police 
and  community  network  program,  assigning  an  officer  to 
work  with  each  residence  hall.  Overall  campus  crime 
declined.  A  new  rape-and- aggression  defense  course  was 
very  successful. 

The  Purchasing  Department  processed  over  $10 
million  of  purchase  orders  with  no  added  staff.  Auxiliary 
Services  opened  a  newly  renovated  bookstore  and  added  a 
Chick-Fil-A  restaurant  to  the  dining  choices.  New  ser¬ 
vices  were  added  to  the  campus  ID  card,  including  laun¬ 
dry  service,  copiers,  more  door  access,  and  financial-aid 
book  purchasing. 

In  the  Human  Resources  Department,  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  was  completed,  almost  200  position  reviews  were 
conducted,  a  training-record  program  was  implemented,  a 
Training  Advisory  Committee  was  established,  and  poli¬ 
cies  were  developed  addressing  the  Family  Medical  Leave 
Act  and  child-involvement  leave. 

In  the  Finance  Section,  the  Budget  Office  focused  on 
increasing  campus  understanding  of  budget  processes  in 
the  university  community.  Financial  Reporting  completed 
an  indirect  cost  proposal  that  helped  the  university  negoti¬ 
ate  a  higher  rate  of  recovery  (to  60  percent  from  55  per¬ 
cent). 

The  Systems  and  Procedures  Office  conducted  a 
comparative  study  of  business  functions  on  eight  UNC 
campuses  and  developed  new  procedures  to  strengthen 
internal-management  reporting  and  financial  analysis  of 
departmental  projects.  As  in  recent  years,  favorable  audits 
were  again  received  from  the  State  Auditor. 
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Development  and  Public  Service 

Change,  transition,  and  new  vistas  describe  the  past  year 
for  the  Division  for  Public  Service  and  Extended  Educa¬ 
tion.  Following  the  resignation  of  Jane  Smith  Patterson, 
the  division  was  ably  managed  by  Interim  Vice  Chancellor 
Everard  H.  Smith.  In  October,  Michelle  R.  Howard- 
Vital,  former  associate  vice  president  for  academic  pro¬ 
grams  and  dean  of  university  college  at  Edinboro 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  became  the  first  African- 
American  female  vice  chancellor  at  UNCW.  Dr.  Howard- 
Vital’s  arrival  brought  a  new  outlook  and  new  mission  for 
DPSEE. 

Primarily,  the  division  is  committed  to  public  ser¬ 
vice,  economic  development,  work-force  training  and 
development,  and  applications  for  the  fiber-optic,  interac¬ 
tive-video  technology  that  is  now  a  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  Information  Highway.  The  division  also  offers 
non-credit,  continuing  education  programs  for  adults  and 
youth;  creative  programming  for  senior  adults;  counseling 
in  small  business  and  marine-related  trades  through  the 
Small  Business  and  Technology  Development  Center  and 
Marine  Trades  Program;  and  customized,  client-driven 
training  to  regional  businesses  and  industries.  The  divi¬ 
sion  also  hosts  conferences  for  university  and  non-univer¬ 
sity  groups  and  coordinates  the  use  of  the  satellite  dish  on 
campus.  Two  cultural  enrichment  programs — Oceanside 
ArtsFest,  an  annual  summer  program  of  chamber  music 
featuring  world-class  musicians,  and  Celebrate  Wilming¬ 
ton!,  a  collaborative  community/university  arts  festival  that 
debuts  this  fall — are  also  directed  by  this  division. 

During  the  past  year,  DPSEE  managed  three  grant 
accounts — Rural  Teleforum,  funded  by  the  N.C.  Rural 
Economic  Development  Center;  Southeastern  Network 
for  Economic  Development,  funded  by  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation;  and  Oceanside  ArtsFest,  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  A.  J.  Fletcher  Foundation.  With  the 
Office  of  Research  Administration  and  Academic  Affairs, 
the  division  also  manages  a  $484,542  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  grant  to  connect  regional  sites  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  highway.  The  division  was  recently  awarded  an¬ 
other  $40,000  from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  to 
help  fund  a  community-relations  initiative  in  the  Wilm¬ 
ington  area  that  will  result  in  specific  projects  being  imple¬ 
mented  for  economic  development  and  improved  race 
relations. 

The  past  year  was  filled  with  new,  exciting  chal¬ 
lenges:  the  bond-issue  campaign,  the  capital  campaign, 
the  renovation  of  Wise  House,  a  documentary  on  the 


Cape  Fear  River,  and  many  other  important  projects. 

Our  bond-referendum  campaign  was  a  total  univer¬ 
sity  effort,  coordinated  by  University  Advancement.  We 
worked  collaboratively  with  Fayetteville  State  University, 
Pembroke  State  University,  and  community  colleges  in 
southeastern  North  Carolina  to  develop  a  media  campaign 
in  this  region.  We  traveled  1,100  miles  in  ten  counties, 
meeting  with  all  area  newspapers  and  radio  stations.  A 
special  television  forum  was  aired  by  WECT-TV  just 
before  the  referendum.  Within  our  immediate  service 
area,  our  alumni,  faculty,  staff,  and  students  were  educated 
and  organized  to  help  with  the  campaign.  Almost  64 
percent  of  the  voters  in  New  Hanover  County  supported 
the  university  bond  issue.  New  Hanover  County  was  one 
of  only  five  in  the  state  in  which  over  60  percent  of  voters 
favored  the  bond  issue  and  more  than  2,500  votes  were 
cast  for  the  university  bonds. 

UNCW’s  capital  campaign  has  reached  90  percent 
of  its  goal  three  years  ahead  of  schedule.  Annual  giving 
has  exceeded  last  years  goal  by  31  percent.  Major  gifts 
include  $2  million  from  the  late  Donald  R.  Watson, 
$200,000  from  NationsBank,  $185,000  from  BB&T, 
$150,000  from  Tabitha  McEachern,  $100,000  from 
CP&L,  $50,000  from  Landmark  Homes,  $50,000  from 
Centura  Bank,  and  $50,000  from  the  Spangler  Founda¬ 
tion  (Thank  You!). 

The  documentary  “River  Run,  Down  the  Cape  Fear 
to  the  Sea”  was  another  collaborative  project,  this  with  the 
Department  of  Broadcast  Services  at  North  Carolina  State 
University.  The  program  was  aired  in  June  by  the  UNC 
Center  for  Public  Television.  Over  and  above  the  costs  of 
production,  $1 15,000  has  been  pledged  for  research  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  river  basin. 

The  Wise  House  restoration  is  well  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule,  with  alumni  offices  already  occupying  portions  of  the 
mansion.  Almost  $200,000  has  been  raised  to  repay  a 
$400,000  loan  for  the  project’s  first  phase. 

Among  the  smaller,  but  important  projects  of  the 
division,  the  Aquarius  undersea  laboratory  was  featured  on 
the  “MacNeil/Lehrer  Report”  and  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Over  70  university  publications  were  produced,  many 
using  the  very  cost-efficient  desktop-publishing  process. 

Athletics 

Student-athletes  at  UNCW  continue  to  excel  academi¬ 
cally.  In  the  most  recent  NCAA  Division  I  report,  the 
graduation  rate  for  athletes  who  entered  UNCW  in  1987- 
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SS  was  ”6  percent,  the  highest  rate  among  UNC  constitu¬ 
ent  institutions  and  up  from  67  percent  for  the  1986-87 
cohort. 

Two  new  coaches  made  their  debut  in  1993-94  and 
two  more  were  hired  for  1994-95.  Keith  Cammidge  took 
the  helm  of  the  men’s  soccer  program  and  led  the  team  to 
a  fourth-place  finish  in  the  Colonial  Athletic  Association 
(.CAA)  and  a  9-9  record  overall.  With  experienced  head 
coach  Susan  Yow  guiding  the  womens  basketball  program 
in  her  first  year,  the  team  improved  considerably. 

In  men’s  basketball,  the  team  steamrolled  its  way  to 
an  18-10  record  and  third  place  in  the  conference,  win¬ 
ning  two  tournament  titles  (USAir  East  Coast  Classic  and 
Golden  Panther  Invitational)  and  setting  14  new  indi¬ 
vidual  and  team  records.  After  this  outstanding  season, 
Coach  Kevin  Eastman  signed  with  Washington  State 
University.  After  an  extensive,  inclusive,  and  successful 
search  process,  Jerry  Wainwright,  formerly  an  assistant 
coach  at  Wake  Forest  University,  was  hired  to  lead  the 
Seahawks  to  their  first  conference  tide  and  continue  the 
academic  success  of  the  players. 

The  cross-country  teams  enjoyed  a  successful  fall 
season,  with  the  men  finishing  sixth  and  women  placing 
seventh  in  the  North  Carolina  Intercollegiate  Champion¬ 
ships.  During  the  track-and-field  season,  47  school 
records  were  established,  with  1 1  freshmen  among 
UNCW’s  13  All-CAA  performers.  In  volleyball,  the  Lady 
Seahawks  picked  up  their  fifth  20-win  season  in  ten  years 
of  NCAA  Division  I  competition.  In  the  pool,  the 
women  finished  7-4  and  fourth  in  the  conference,  while 
the  men  fashioned  an  8-3  record  and  took  third  in  the 
conference  meet.  The  baseball  team  posted  one  of  its  best 
home  records  in  years  and  finished  fourth  in  the  CAA. 


On  the  links,  the  men’s  team  won  the  championship  of 
The  Citadel  Invitational  and  placed  third  in  the  CAA 
championship.  The  women’s  team  captured  its  own  Aza- 
lea-Seahawk  Invitational,  giving  Lea  Dudley  a  victory  in 
her  final  tournament  as  coach.  Coach  Jan  Mann,  cur¬ 
rently  a  teaching  professional  in  Pinehurst,  will  take  the 
reins  of  this  program.  UNCW  will  host  the  1995  NCAA 
Championship  in  women’s  golf. 

Conclusion 

Quality — in  teaching,  learning,  and  research;  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  personnel,  and  processes;  in  collaboration,  com¬ 
munication,  and  community  outreach — is  the  common 
thread  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 
Yet  continuous  improvement  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is 
necessary  and  is  happening  at  UNCW.  Such  progress 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  support  that  is  gener¬ 
ously  provided  from  the  General  Administration,  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  For  that  support,  on  behalf  of  UNCW  I  offer 
our  sincere  appreciation.  Together,  we  can  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  quality  improvements  in  the  many  dimensions  that 
are  critical  to  our  future. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 
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Western 

Carolina 

University 


Myron  L.  Coulter 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

Western  Carolina  University  experienced  a  year  of  growth 
and  accomplishment  in  1993-94.  Planning  began  for 
renovating  two  academic  facilities.  The  four  undergradu¬ 
ate  schools  officially  became  colleges.  Four  academic 
programs  received  accreditation,  while  two  new  master’s 
degrees  were  planned.  A  new  general-education  comput¬ 
ing  facility  was  also  initiated.  Progress  was  made  in  the 
assessment  of  general-education  skills  and  in  majors. 

Segment  I  of  the  campus  fiber-optic  network  was 
completed,  with  full  completion  expected  by  1996,  and 
progress  was  made  in  developing  the  infrastructure  to 
support  distance  learning.  Computer  equipment  in  the 
library  was  upgraded  and  a  new  computer  system  for  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Library  Network  was  acquired. 

Extensive  work  and  coordination  went  into  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Community  Link  Interactive  Television  facility. 
Located  in  the  Coulter  Building,  this  state-of-the-art 
teaching  station  extends  WCU  s  academic  programs  to 
area  schools,  allowing  interactive  teaching  throughout 
western  North  Carolina. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

The  WCU  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Stephen  W.  Woody, 
chairman;  Kenneth  F.  Wilson,  vice  chairman;  and  Mollie 
G.  Blankenship,  secretary.  Kevin  L.  Westmoreland,  stu¬ 
dent  body  president,  served  as  an  ex  officio  trustee. 
Pauline  M.  Christensen  was  named  dean  of  continuing 
education  and  summer  school,  Rosemary  DePaolo  was 
named  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
David  B.  McDonald  was  named  executive  director  of 
university  advancement. 


Academic  Affairs 

The  major  themes  for  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs 
were  innovation  and  progress.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
four  undergraduate  schools  officially  became  colleges.  The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  and  Summer  School  completed  very  productive 
years  under  the  leadership  of  new  deans. 

The  College  of  Applied  Sciences  earned 
reaccreditation  of  the  nursing,  emergency  medical  care, 
and  environmental-health  programs,  as  well  as  full  ac¬ 
creditation  of  the  new  electronics-engineering  technology 
program.  Approval  was  granted  by  the  UNC  Board  of 
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Governors  and  die  Faculty  Senate  for  the  physical-therapy 
program,  which  is  expected  to  begin  in  fall  1995.  Nursing 
students  had  a  1 00-percent  pass  rate  on  their  licensure 
examination,  as  did  the  students  in  the  health-information 
management,  clinical-laboratory  sciences,  and  nutrition 
and  dietetics  programs. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  established  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  Cherokee  studies  and  continued  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Hudson  Library  Lecture  series  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year.  Over  half  of  the  faculty  members  were 
nominated  by  students  to  receive  the  newly  initiated  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Superior  Teaching  Award. 

The  College  of  Business  received  approval  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  bachelor  of  science  in  business  administration 
degree  program  and  began  planning  for  a  masters  in 
accountancy.  The  master  of  project  management  degree 
received  full  reaccreditation.  The  college  remained  active 
in  international  programs,  graduating  16  students  from 
The  Netherlands  with  master’s  degrees  in  business  and 
inidating  new  student  exchange  agreements  with  the 
University  of  Portsmouth  (United  Kingdom)  and  the 
Euro-American  Institute  of  Technology  (France). 

The  College  of  Education  and  Psychology  completed 
its  technology  plan,  providing  a  computer  and  software  for 
each  full-time  faculty  member.  The  college  also  continued 
its  quest  to  offer  the  doctoral  program  in  educational 
leadership  and  a  masters  program  in  school  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  newly  established  Institute  for  College  and 
University  Teaching  completed  its  first  full  year  of  opera- 
don  with  an  impressive  array  of  programs. 

Funds  were  received  to  replace  the  on-line  catalog 
and  circulation  system  Hunter  Library  shares  with  Appala¬ 
chian  State  University  and  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  Asheville.  The  replacement  system  provides 
improved  access  to  more  information  and  is  easier  to  use 
than  its  predecessor.  A  new  computer  facility  to  support 
the  general-education  program  also  was  established  in 
Hunter  Library. 

Additional  activities  included  adoption  of  a  flexible 
graduation  credit-hour  requirement  to  permit  degrees  to 
be  conferred  with  between  120  and  128  hours  earned, 
replacing  the  previous  requirement  of  128  hours;  contin¬ 
ued  emphasis  on  expansion  of  distance-learning  possibili¬ 
ties  under  the  leadership  of  the  Office  for  Continuing 
Education  and  Summer  School;  sponsorship  of  a  new  task 
force  on  diversity,  creation  of  a  new  educational-technol¬ 
ogy  users’  group,  and  continued  support  for  faculty-devel¬ 
opment  programs  in  teaching  by  the  Faculty  Center  of 
Teaching  Excellence;  and  establishment  of  a  fiber-optic, 


two-way  interactive  audio  and  video  connection  among 
1 1  high  schools  in  western  North  Carolina  and  South¬ 
western  Community  College. 

Student  Affairs 

A  major  renovation  of  Madison  Hall  was  completed  to 
provide  single-occupancy  accommodations  for  students 
and  conference  attendees.  Hinds  University  Center  began 
a  $4. 25-million  renovation  project  with  a  campus-wide 
study  to  determine  center  needs.  Architectural  plans  have 
been  approved  with  the  year-long  construction  project 
scheduled  to  begin  in  March  1995. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  implemented  a  new  pack¬ 
aging  philosophy  premised  on  the  neediest  students  re¬ 
ceiving  increased  grant  assistance  rather  than  all  being 
served  on  a  “first  come-first  served”  basis.  This  procedure 
distributed  grant  funds  more  equitably,  allowing  79  per¬ 
cent  of  the  institutional  costs  for  full-need  students  to  be 
met  by  grant  funds. 

The  Wellness  Program  sponsored  by  the  University 
Center  had  a  successful  first  year,  laying  the  groundwork 
for  comprehensive  wellness  programming  at  WCU.  The 
program  completed  a  needs-assessment  survey  of  faculty 
and  staff  and  will  conduct  one  for  students  in  the  fall. 
Numerous  events  and  presentations  by  the  Wellness  Pro¬ 
gram  staff  have  increased  campus  awareness  of  various 
health  issues. 

Vice  Chancellor  Glenn  Stillion  was  presented  the 
Melvene  Draheim  Hardee  Award  as  the  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent-affairs  professional  by  the  Southern  Association  for 
College  Student  Affairs.  WCU’s  Panhellenic  Council 
earned  the  Membership  Recruitment  Award  from  the 
Southeastern  Panhellenic  Conference  for  its  enhanced 
rush  programming  and  process. 

Business  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Business  Affairs  continued  to  improve  the 
quality  and  productivity  of  its  services  through  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  improved  computer  systems.  The  Purchas¬ 
ing  Department  acquired  an  automated  system  to  provide 
on-line  requisitioning  and  requisition  tracking.  The 
Physical  Plant  Department  installed  a  computer-aided 
drafting  system,  vastly  expanding  its  capabilities  to  sup¬ 
port  drafting,  project  planning,  maintenance  of  record 
drawings,  and  related  workloads.  Replacing  our  electric 
resale  accounting/billing  system  with  a  microcomputer 
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system  has  provided  greater  information  access,  improved 
report  capabilities,  and  more  timely  billing. 

Three  significant  procedural  changes  were  made  to 
facilitate  cash  management  and  maximize  utilization  of 
university  funds:  monthly  on-line  reporting  by  the  Grants 
and  Contracts  Office  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  faster  reimbursement  of  grant  and 
contract  expenditures;  use  of  on-line  information  available 
from  other  state  agencies  has  enabled  the  Student  Loan 
Office  to  improve  collections  of  student  loans;  and  ex¬ 
panded  use  of  the  on-line  connection  to  the  State 
Controller’s  Office  has  resulted  in  more  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  transfers  of  funds  between  university  accounts  on 
deposit  with  the  state  treasurer. 

Western  joined  110  other  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation  in  a  benchmarking  project  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  College 
and  University  Business  Officers.  This  is  a  landmark 
effort  to  assess  the  cost  and  results  of  administrative  pro¬ 
cesses  in  higher  education  and,  ultimately,  to  identify  the 
best  practices  in  a  broad  array  of  administrative  functions. 

During  the  year,  Forsyth,  Killian,  McKee,  Natural 
Science,  Stillwell,  and  Hunter  Library  buildings  were 
connected  as  the  initial  step  toward  creating  a  campus¬ 
wide  telecommunications  network,  to  be  completed  in 
1996. 

The  1993  University  Improvements  Bonds  provided 
funds  for  badly  needed  renovations  to  four  of  WCU’s 
academic  buildings.  Design  of  the  individual  projects 
began  immediately  after  funds  became  available  and  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  has  been  made  toward  readying  them  for 
bid  advertisement.  Advance  planning  for  renovation  of 
the  University  Center  and  conceptual  planning  for  a  cam¬ 
pus  fine-arts  center  has  begun. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

The  Office  of  University  Advancement  continued  to 
realize  increases  in  the  support  provided  to  WCU  through 
fund-raising  and  friend-raising  programs.  Total  gift  in¬ 
come  to  WCU’s  Development  Foundation  continued  at 
last  year’s  record  level,  while  unrestricted  support  through 
our  annual-fund  efforts  increased  over  40  percent. 

The  Center  for  Improving  Mountain  Living  (CIML) 
is  increasingly  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  a 
model  for  rural  development  and  is  establishing  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  high-quality  training  programs  and  specialized 
assistance.  Over  600  small  business  clients  in  the  region 
were  served  through  counseling  and  technical  assistance  by 


the  Small  Business  Administration’s  Western  Regional 
Service  Center,  and  the  staff  helped  25  clients  strengthen 
their  businesses  by  identifying  sources  and  assisting  with 
loan  applications  and  processes  totaling  nearly  $2  million. 
These  loans,  combined  with  the  resources  of  entrepreneurs 
and  owners,  supported  approximately  200  jobs  in  the  local 
economy. 

The  Local  Government  Training  Program,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Institute  of  Government  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  assisted  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  26  westernmost  counties  by  conducting  19 
regional  conferences  attended  by  over  870  elected  and 
appointed  officials.  Contracts  were  signed  with  the  En- 
ergy  Division  of  the  N.C.  Department  of  Commerce  to 
develop  a  financing  manual  addressing  incineration,  recy¬ 
cling,  and  solid-waste  management  for  local-government 
officials;  and  to  plan  and  conduct  three  solid-waste  man¬ 
agement  and  financing  workshops  across  the  state  for  local 
officials  and  key  industries.  The  Federal  Procurement 
Assistance  Program  served  144  clients  in  27  counties  and 
co-hosted  a  major  conference  on  procurement  with  Con¬ 
gressmen  Cass  Ballenger  and  Charles  Taylor. 

The  Center  for  Private  Voluntary  Organization/ 
University  Collaboration  in  Development,  a  34-member 
consortium  of  institutions  and  development  organizations 
headquartered  at  CIML,  served  as  a  key  partner  in  three 
major  agricultural-development  projects  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.  CIML  staff 
were  involved  in  specialized  support  functions,  including 
program  planning  and  monitoring,  coordination  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  organization  and  dissemination  of  re¬ 
search  and  information,  and  partner  communication. 

One  staff  member  is  serving  in  Senegal  as  a  linkage  and 
processes  specialist. 

The  Small  Business  and  Technology  Development 
Centers  Northwestern  Regional  Service  Center  in  Boone 
reached  full  staffing,  and  the  International  Business  Devel¬ 
opment  Center,  based  in  Hickory,  was  established  to  serve 
businesses  interested  in  developing  foreign  markets. 

The  Mountain  Heritage  Center’s  success  in  preserv¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  the  cultural  and  natural  history  of 
western  North  Carolina  continues  to  attract  attention 
regionally  and  nationally.  The  Southern  Arts  Federation 
has  chosen  the  exhibition  on  blacksmithing  for  next  year’s 
traveling  exhibits,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
agreed  to  lend  artifacts  removed  from  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Peachtree  Mound  in  Cherokee  County  for  exhibition  in 
center  galleries  next  year.  A  major  accomplishment  for  the 
center  was  the  production  of  the  new  exhibition,  “Corn: 
Milling,  Tilling  and  Stilling,”  an  examination  of  the  role 
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of  com  in  mountain  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present. 


Athletics 

Honors  abounded  for  WCU  athletes  and  coaches.  Base¬ 
ball  team  member  Jason  Beverlin  was  named  the  Southern 
Conference  Male  Athlete  of  the  Year.  Mike  Tidick  was 
voted  the  Southern  Conference  Baseball  Player  of  the  Year 
by  coaches  and  players. 

Danny  Williamson  was  voted  the  1994  Southern 
Conference  Men’s  Indoor  Track  and  Field  Coach  of  the 
Year,  his  fifth  such  award  in  eight  years,  and  Keith  LeClair 
was  voted  the  1994  Southern  Conference  Baseball  Coach 
of  the  Year  for  the  second  time. 

x_ 

Academic  performance  again  has  been  a  positive 
factor  in  the  program,  with  65  student-athletes  named  to 
the  Southern  Conference  Honor  Roll  with  grade-point 
averages  of  3.0  or  higher.  Thomas  Jackson,  a  three-year 
starter  on  the  football  team,  was  awarded  a  prestigious 
$5,000  NCAA  Postgraduate  Scholarship. 


Conclusion 

These  reports  support  the  general  conclusions  that  West¬ 
ern  Carolina  University  has  done  an  important  and  effec¬ 
tive  job  of  emphasizing  and  supporting  teaching,  service, 
research,  and  the  scholarly  development  of  faculty  and 
students;  has  continued  to  review  and  improve  the  cur¬ 
riculum;  and  has  explored  processes  and  activities  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  a  community  of  scholarship.  WCU  also  is 
working  diligently  to  upgrade  our  facilities  and  the  tech¬ 
nological  infrastructure  needed  to  support  our  mission. 
With  the  continued  support  of  the  people  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors,  President  Spangler, 
and  our  Board  of  Trustees,  I  am  confident  WCU  will 
continue  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  task. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Myro  i  L.  Coulter 
Cnani  ellor 
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Winston-Salem 
State  University 

Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

The  1 993-94  academic  year  at  Winston-Salem  State  Uni¬ 
versity  began  with  a  record  enrollment  of  2,817  students, 
the  result  of  increasingly  attractive  programs  and  facilities 
and  more  aggressive  recruitment  activities.  In  keeping 
with  the  university’s  Strategic  Plan,  WSSU  has  emerged  as 
a  regional  institution,  drawing  students  and  benefactors 
from  well  beyond  the  immediate  area. 

The  November  bond  referendum  gave  WSSU  nu¬ 
merous  opportunities  to  strengthen  this  new  image.  The 
entire  University  Family  played  active  roles  in  sharing 
news  about  WSSU’s  programs,  the  need  for  new  funds, 
and  the  invaluable  benefits  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  affords  all  state  citizens.  The  success  of  the  $3 10- 
million  referendum  was  a  vote  of  confidence  in  this 
institution  and  the  University — a  symbol  of  faith  that 
kept  us  exhilarated  throughout  the  year. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

WSSU  reaps  significant  benefits  from  a  board  of  trustees 
that  is  tremendously  knowledgeable  about  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  genuinely  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
institution.  Chairman  Robert  Brown  of  High  Point  was 
especially  instrumental  during  the  past  year  in  arranging 
information-exchange  sessions  involving  representatives  of 
WSSU,  six  other  North  Carolina  colleges,  and  five  South 
African  institutions.  The  sessions  have  provided  a  forum 
to  learn  more  about  the  status  of  higher  education  in 
South  Africa  while  sharing  some  of  the  more  successful 
strategies  employed  by  American  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Brown  is  joined  in  board  leadership  by  Vice 
Chairman  Robert  Vaughn,  Jr.,  and  Secretary  C.  Edward 
Pleasants,  both  of  Winston-Salem.  Other  members  are 
Joelle  Davis  (Student  Government  Association  president), 
Mickey  Dry,  Thomas  Griscom,  Richard  Janeway, 
Montanges  Kirby,  Wilma  Lassiter,  John  Piazza,  and  Edwin 
Wilson,  all  of  Winston-Salem.  Also  on  the  board  are 
James  Mebane  of  Greensboro  and  Timothy  Newsome  of 
Dallas,  Tex. 

In  the  administrative  structure,  Everette 
Witherspoon  completed  his  first  year  as  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs,  and  attorney  Alice  Bynum  joined  the 
staff  as  university  counsel  and  affirmative  action  officer. 
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Academic  Affairs 

Preparation  for  program  accreditation  was  a  major  activity 
during  the  year.  The  medical-technology  program  re¬ 
ceived  highly  complimentary  remarks  from  a  team  repre¬ 
senting  die  National  Accrediting  Agency  for  Clinical 
Laboratory  Sciences,  and  all  indications  are  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  reaccredited. 

The  physical-therapy  program  admitted  its  first  class 
of  students  and  submitted  a  declaration  of  intent  for  ac¬ 
creditation  to  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  in  Physi¬ 
cal  Therapy  Education  of  the  American  Physical  Therapy 
Association.  We  are  now  in  the  second  phase  of  the  ac¬ 
creditation  process  that  will  move  the  program  into  candi¬ 
dacy  status.  Additionally,  the  Department  of  Computer 
Science  completed  the  first  draft  of  its  self-study  report  for 
accreditation  by  the  Computing  Sciences  Accreditation 
Commission. 

The  Department  of  Life  Sciences  boasts  one  of 
WSSU’s  most  distinctive  programs,  Project  Strengthen. 
Director  and  department  chair  Wilveria  Atkinson  contin¬ 
ued  to  build  on  the  programs  expanding  international 
reputation  by  spearheading  the  establishment  of  an  ex¬ 
change  program  with  the  University  of  Helsinki  and  two 
sites  in  London.  As  a  result,  eight  students  and  three 
faculty  members  spent  the  bulk  of  the  summer  conduct¬ 
ing  research  in  Europe. 

The  university  added  three  distinguished  professors 
this  year.  Atanas  Radenski  and  Roger  Marshall  joined  the 
faculty  as  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Professor  of  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  and  the  Delta  Sigma  Theta/Paul  Fulton  Professor  of 
Computer  Science,  respectively,  while  Leslie  W. 

Weisenfeld  holds  a  distinguished  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Accounting.  Administratively,  several  new 
department  chairs  were  named:  Brian  Blount  (mass  com¬ 
munications),  Merdis  McCarter  (mathematics),  Subash 
Shah  (social  sciences),  and  Gregory  Taylor  (business  ad- 
ministration-interim)  . 

Faculty  participation  in  professional  and  scholarly 
activities  continued  at  a  high  level  during  the  year  as  many 
faculty  prepared  articles  for  publication  in  professional 
journals  and  participated  in  a  broad  range  of  conferences 
and  workshops.  On  the  heels  of  his  recent  retirement, 
following  nearly  a  half  century  of  service  to  WSSU,  the 
university  recognized  the  unparalleled  achievements  and 
contributions  of  Coach  Clarence  “Bighouse”  Gaines  by 
awarding  him  professor  emeritus  status. 

Approximately  400  students  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  academically,  earning  honors  recognition  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  James  Mitchell  (’81)  as  keynote  speaker. 


Dr.  Mitchell  is  special  assistant  for  technology  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education. 

The  formal  academic  year  ended  with  the  annual 
commencement  exercises  where  467  students  received 
baccalaureate  degrees.  Fannie  Gaston-Johansson  (’59), 
Elsie  M.  Lawler  Professor  of  Nursing  and  director  of  the 
post-master’s  nurse  practitioner’s  program  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  delivered  the  main  address.  She  was 
awarded  the  honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree 
during  the  exercises. 

Student  Affairs 

The  1 993-94  school  year  was  a  period  of  numerous  and 
diverse  activities  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  an  exciting  homecoming  concert  and  dance,  the 
Student  Government  Association  sponsored  and/or  ac¬ 
tively  participated  in  a  full  complement  of  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  an  aggressive  campaign  to  support  passage  of  the 
November  bond  referendum,  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  community  care  packages,  CLAA  Tournament  events 
held  in  Winston-Salem,  an  International  Day  assembly 
featuring  Madala  Mthembu  of  the  African  National  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Hill  Middle  School  Partnership  Program,  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters,  and  the  annual  awards  banquet  hon¬ 
oring  students  for  leadership  and  service. 

The  Lyceum  Cultural  Arts  Series  was  revitalized  with 
the  monthly  Patterson  Lecture  and  Assembly  forums,  the 
presentation  of  “Halley’s  Comet”  starring  John  Amos,  an 
evening  with  jazz  artist  Najee,  the  Soweto  Street  Beat 
African  Dance  Company  performance,  and  an  “oldies” 
concert  by  the  Manhattans. 

Some  1,710  students  received  in  excess  of  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  federal,  state,  private,  and  institutional  aid  to  help 
finance  their  education  at  WSSU.  The  North  Carolina 
Incentive  Scholars  Program  and  our  other  academic  schol¬ 
arships  continue  to  attract  students  who  are  academically 
talented  and  firmly  committed  to  earning  a  college  degree. 

The  most  significant  project  in  Residence  Life/ 
Housing  was  the  opening  of  the  new  residence  hall,  an 
impressive  400-student,  co-ed  facility  that  features  apart¬ 
ments,  suites,  and  other  amenities  that  offer  an  attractive 
option  to  traditional  campus  housing. 

Business  Affairs 

This  has  been  a  highly  productive  year  for  the  university’s 
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fiscal-affairs  operation.  WSSU  was  designated  a  Special 
Responsibility  Constituent  Institution  in  September, 
allowing  us  to  exercise  more  discretion  in  resource  alloca¬ 
tion.  Immediate  results  are  impressive: 

•  the  availability  of  more  instructional  materials; 

•  increased  efficiency  in  both  instruction  and  administra¬ 
tive  management  through  accelerated  computerization 
of  all  university  departments; 

•  the  wiring  of  O’Kelly  Library  with  fiber-optic  cable  to 
tie  into  the  new  online  library  system;  and 

•  the  addition  of  much-needed  library  holdings,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  areas  of  nursing,  medical  technology,  physi¬ 
cal  therapy,  business,  mass  communications,  and 
education. 

The  Auxiliary  Services/Enterprises  unit  exceeded  its 
goals  by  increasing  revenue  and  improving  services  in 
several  areas.  Bookstore  sales  for  1993-94  topped  the 
previous  year’s  totals  by  13  percent,  due  in  great  part  to  a 
wider  variety  of  merchandise. 

In  capital  improvements,  renovations  are  underway 
to  complete  the  kitchen  at  the  Anderson  Conference 
Center  and  to  convert  the  center’s  multi-purpose  room 
into  a  temporary  dining  facility  for  students.  The  Ander¬ 
son  Center  will  house  the  food-service  operation  until  the 
Student  Services/Cafeteria/Student  Union  Complex, 
partially  funded  by  the  bond  referendum,  is  completed. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

WSSU  took  center  court  this  year  as  the  host  school  for 
the  CIAA  Basketball  Tournament.  The  university  played  a 
key  role  in  serving  more  than  20,000  visitors,  coordinat¬ 
ing  hospitality  and  information  at  more  than  60  hotels. 
Special  invitations,  flyers,  brochures,  and  newsletters  were 
prepared  to  greet  basketball  fans  and  keep  them  informed 
of  CIAA  happenings. 

A  trade  agreement  between  the  university  and  Sum¬ 
mit  Cable  Services  of  Winston-Salem  has  provided  high- 
profile  exposure  for  WSSU,  particularly  our  athletic  and 
cultural  components.  For  example,  this  relationship  re¬ 
sulted  in  220  airings  of  a  30-second  promo  of  the  WSSU 
“Bighouse”  Gaines  Spring  Classic  Golf  and  Tennis  Tour¬ 
nament,  all  at  no  direct  cost  to  the  university. 

Gifts  and  pledges  to  WSSU’s  Centennial  Campaign 
have  risen  to  more  than  $23  million,  representing  the 
largest,  most  successful  capital  campaign  ever  undertaken 
by  a  publicly  supported  HBCU.  A  significant  gift  to  the 
campaign  was  a  $1  million  pledge,  made  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  donor,  to  the  nursing  program. 


Notable  gifts  to  establish  endowed  chairs  include  a 
$266,000  contribution  toward  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Chair  in 
Computer  Science  and  $101,000  for  the  Willie  Bradsher 
Chair  in  Education.  The  state’s  Distinguished  Professors 
Endowment  Trust  Fund  provided  matching  funds  to 
complete  those  chairs,  bringing  to  five  the  total  number  of 
endowed  chairs  at  WSSU. 

Athletics 

WSSU  had  young  athletic  teams  during  1993-94.  A  total 
of  141  athletes  (only  12  seniors)  competed  in  nine  sports 
in  the  Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  (CIAA) 
Conference. 

Eleven  athletes  earned  All-CIAA  honors:  three  in 
volleyball,  two  in  softball,  four  in  football,  one  in  track 
and  field,  and  one  in  tennis.  In  addition,  a  WSSU  fresh¬ 
man  captured  the  All-CIAA  Rookie  of  the  Year  Award, 
and  a  football  standout  was  selected  to  the  first  Division  II 
Snow  Bowl  Football  All-Star  Team. 

Most  notable  in  athletics  is  the  outstanding  academic 
achievement  of  Travis  Perry,  a  senior  football  player  and 
member  of  the  Class  of  1994.  Following  a  summer  of 
research  at  the  University  of  Oslo  (Norway),  Travis  re¬ 
turned  to  the  university  for  the  1993-94  year,  earning  the 
departmental  award  for  the  highest  grade-point  average  in 
biology.  He  will  be  attending  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Medicine  to  pursue  his  dream  of  becoming  a 
physician. 

Conclusion 

As  always,  Winston-Salem  State  University  is  eternally 
grateful  for  the  tremendous  support  offered  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  the 
citizens  of  Forsyth  County  and  surrounding  areas,  and  all 
those  persons  who  have  ties  to  this  dynamic  institution. 
Most  assuredly,  your  confidence  rests  with  faculty,  staff, 
and  students  who  value  excellence  and  strive  continuously 
to  achieve  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Chancellor 
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